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injj of our system had bevn nia<k'. and it tiad been pTOTcd, by 
mzay crucial tests, to be a government of *' liberty regulated by 
law," with such results in the dcrelopnient of strength, in popu- 
lation, wealth, and military- and commercial power, as no agej 
had ever witnessed. 

Dc Tocquev'ille had a special inquiry to prosecute, in his 
visit to America, in which his generous and faithful soul and 
ttie powers of his great intellect were engaged in the patriotic 
effort to secure to the people of France the blessings that De- 
mocracy in America had ordained and established throughout 
nearly the entire Western Hemisphere. He had read the story 
of the French Revolution, much of which had been recently 
written in the blood of men and women of great distinction 
who were his progenitors; and had witnessed the agitations 
and terrors of the Restoration and of the Second Republic, 
fruitful in crime and sacrifice, and barren of any good to 
mankind. 

He had just witnessed the spread of republican government 
through all the vast continental possessions of Spain in Amer- 
ica, and the loss of her great colonies. He had seen that these 
revolutions were accomplished almost without the shedding of 
blood, and he was filled with anxiety to learn the causes thai 
had placed republican government, in France, in such contrast 
with Democracy in America. 

De Toctiueviilc was scarcely thirty years old when he began 
his studies of Democracy in America. It was a bold effort for 
one who had no special training in government, or in the study 
of political economy, but he had the example of Lafayette in 
establishing the militan* foundation of these liberties, and of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton, all of whom 
were young men, in building upon the Independence of the 
United States that wisest and best plan of general govern- 
ment that was ever devised for a free people. 

He found that the American people, through their chosen 
representatives who were instructed by their wisdom and ex- 
perience and were supported by their virtues — cultivated, puri- 
fied and ennobled by self-reliance and the love of God — had 
matured, in the excellent wisdom of their counsels, a new plan 
of government, which embraced ever>' security for their liber- 
ties and equal rights and privileges to all in the pursuit of 
happiness. He came as an honest and impartial student and 
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his (jrcal comniciitar>. like those o£ Tau!, was written for Ihc 
bcnffii of all nations and people and in vindication of truths 
that will stand for their deliverance from monarchical rule, 
while lime shall last. 

A French aristocrat of the purest strain of blood and of the 
most honorable lineage, whose family influence was coveted 
by crowned heads; who had no quarrel with the rulers of the 
oatiun, and was seture against want by his inherited estates; 
was moved by the agitations that conipcllcil France to attempt 
to grasp suddenly the liberties and liappiness we had gained in 
our revolution and, by his devout love of France, to search out 
and suhjitt to the test of reason the basic principles of free 
govemmcni that bad been embodied in our Constitution. This 
was the mission of De Tocquevillc, and no mission was ever 
more honorably or justly conducted, or concluded with greater 
Mat, or better results for the welfare of mankind. 

His researches were logical and exhaustive. They inchiderl 
every pha.se of every (juestion that then seemed to be apposite 
to the great inquiry he was making. 

The judgment of all who Iiave studied his commentaries 
seems to have been unanimous, that his talents and learning 
were fully equal to his task. He began with the physical geog- 
raphy of this countr>% and examined the diaraci eristics of the 
people, of all races and conditions, their social and religious sen- 
timents, their education and tastes : their industries, Iheir com- 
merce, their local governments, their passions and prejudices, 
and their etiiics and literature; leaving nothing unnoticed that 
might afford an argument to prove that our plan and form of 
government was or was not adapted especially to a peculiar 
people, or that it would be impracticable in any different coun- 
try, or among any different people. 

The pride and comfort that the American people enjoy in the 
great commentaries of De Tocquevitle are far removed from the 
selfish adulation that comes from a great and singular success. 
It is the consciousness of victory over a false theor)* of govcm- 
tnent which has afflicted mankind for many ages, that gives 
joy to the true .American, as it did to De TocqueviHe In his 
great tritmiph. 

When De TocqueviHe wrote, \vc had lived less than fifty 
years under our Constitution. In that time no great national 
commotion had occurred that tested its strength, or its power 



of resistance to internal strife, such as had converted his 1x> 
loved I''rance into fields of slaughter torn by tempests of wrath. 

He had a strung cunviciiuii thai tiu guvcrnniciU could be 
ordained that could resist these internal forces, whcu, they are 
directed to its destruction by bad men, or unreasoning mobs, 
and many then believed, as some yet believe, that our govern- 
ment is unequal to such pressure^ when tlie assault is thor- 
oughly desperate. 

Had De TocqucviUc lived to examine the liistory of the 
United States from 18G0 to 1870, bis misgivings as to lliis 
power of sclf-preser\'ation would, probably, have been cleared 
off. He would have seen tliat, at the end of the most de- 
stniclivc civil war that ever occurred, when animosities of the 
bitterest sort bad banished all good feeling from the hearts of 
our people, the States of the American Union, still in complete 
organization and equipped with all their ofHcial entourage, 
aligned themselves in their places and took up the powers and 
duties of local government in ix-rfect order and without em- 
barrassment. Tliis would have dispelled his apprehensions, 
if he had any, about the power of the United States to with- 
stand the severest shocks of civil war. Could he hav<;_ traced 
the further course of events until they open the portals of the 
twentieth century, he would have cast away his fears of our 
al)ility to restore peace, order, and pros]KTity, in the face of any 
difficulties, and would have rejoiced to And in the Constitution 
of the United States the remedy that is provided for the healing 
of the nation. 

De TocqueviUe examined, with the care that is worthy the 
importance of the subject, the nature and value of the system 
of " local self-government," as we st>'le this most important 
feature of our plan, and (as has often happened) when this 
or any subject has become a matter of anxious concern, his 
treatment of the questions is found to have been masterly and 
his preconceptions almost prophetic. 

We are frequently indebted to him for able expositions and 
true doctrines relating to subjects that have s1uml>ered in the 
minds of the people until they were suddenly forced on our at- 
tention by unexpected events. 

In his introductory cliapter, M. De Tocqucvitle says: 
*' Amongst the novel objects that attracted my attention during 
my stay in the United States, nothing struck me more forcibly 
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than the general equality o£ conditions." He referred, doubt- 
less, to social and political conditions amonj; iho people of llie 
white race, who are described as " We, the people," in the open- 
ing sentence of tlic Constitution. The last three amendments 
of the Constitution have so changed this, tliat those who were 
then negro slaves arc clothed with the rights of citizenship, 
including the right of suffrage. This was a political party 
movcmt-nt, intended to be radical and revolutionary, but it 
will, ultimately, react Iwcause it has not tlic sanction of public 
opinion. 

If M. De Tocqueville could now search for a law that would 
negative this provision in its effect upon social equality, he 
would fail to find it. But he would find it in the unwritten law 
of the natural aversion of the races. He would find it in public 
opinion, which is the vital force hi every law in a free govern- 
ment. This is a subject that our Constitution failed to regulate, 
because it was not contemplated by its authors. It is a question 
that will settle itself, without .serious difficulty. The equality 
in the suffrage, thus guaranteed to the negro race, alone— 
for il was not intended to incUide other colored races — creates 
anew phase of political conditions that M. De Tocqueville could 
not foresee. Yet, in his commendation of the local town and 
county governments, he applauds and sustains that elementary 
feature of our pohtical organization which, in the end, will 
render harmless this wide departure from the original plan 
and purpose of American Democracy. " Local Sclf-Govem- 
mcnt." independent of general control, except for general pur- 
poses, is the root and origin of all free republican government, 
and is the antagonist of all great political combinaflons that 
threaten the rights of minorities. Tt is the public opinion 
formed in the independent expressions of towns and other 
small civil districts that is the real conservatism of free gov- 
ernment. It is equally the enemy of tliat dangerous evil, the 
comiption of the ballot-box, from which it is now apprehended 
that one of our greatest troubles is to arise. 

The voter is selected, under our taws, because he has cer- 
tain physical quah6cations — age and sex. His disqualifications, 
when any are imposed, relate to his education or property, 
and to the fact that he has not been convicted of crime. Of 
all men he should W most directly amenable to public opinion. 

Tlic test of moral character and devotion to the duties of 
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good citizenship arc t^ored in the laws, because the courts can 
seldom deal with such questions in a uniform and satisfactory 
way, under rules that apply alike to all. Thus the voter, se- 
lected by law to represent himself and four other non-voting 
citizens, ts often a person who is unfit for any public duty or 
tnist. In a town government, having a smalt area of jurisdic- 
tion, where the voice of the majority of qualified voters is 
conclusive, the fitness of the person who is to exercise that 
high representative privilege can be determined by his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, and, in the great majority of cases, 
it will be decided honestly and for the good of the countrj*. I n 
such meetings, there is always a spirit of loyalty to the State, 
because that is loyalty to ttie people, and a reverence for 
God that gives weight to the duties and responsibtlitics of 
citizenship. 

M. De Tocqueville found in these minor local jurisdictions 
the tlieoreticat conservatism which, in the aggr^^te, is the 
safest reliance of the State. So we have found them, in 
practice, the true protectors of the purity of the ballot, without 
which all free government will degenerate into absolutism. 

In the future of the Republic, wc must encounter many diffi- 
cult and dangerous situations, but the principles established 
in the Constitution and the check upon hasty or inconsiderate 
legislation, and upon executive action, and the supreme arbitra- 
ment of the courts, will he found sufficient for the safety of 
personal rights, and for the safety of the government, and the 
prophetic outlook of M. De Tocqueville will be fully realized 
through the influence of Democracy in America. Each suc- 
ceeding generation of Americans will find in the pure and im- 
partial reflections of De Tocqueville a new source of pride in 
our institutions of govemmenl, and sound reasons for patriotic 
effort to preserve them and to inculcate their teachings. They 
have mastered the power of monarcliical rule in the American 
Hemisphere, freeing religion from all shackles, and will spread, 
by a quiet but resistless influence, through the islands of the 
seas to other lands, where the appeals of De Tocqueville for 
human rights and liberties have already inspired the souls of 
the people. 
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NEARLY two-thirds of a century has elapsed since the 
appearance of " Democracy in America." by Alexis 
Charles Henri Clerel de Tocqueville, a French noble- 
man, bom at Paris, July 29, 1805. 

Bred to the law, he exhibited an early predilection for 
philosophy and pohtical economy, and at twenty-two was 
appointed judj^e-auditor at the tribunal of Versailles. 

In 1831, commissioned ostensibly to invcstipitc the peni- 
tentiary system of the United States, he visited this country, 
with his friend, Gustave de Beaumont, travelling extensively 
through those parts of the Republic then subdued to settle- 
ment, studying the methods of local, Stale, and national ad- 
ministration, and observing the manners and habits, the daily 
life, the business, the Industries and occupations of the people. 

" Democracy in America." the first of four volumes upon 
" American Institutions and their Influence," was published 
in 1835. It was received at once by the scholars and thinkers 
of Europe as a profound, impartial, and entertaining exposi- 
tion of the principles of popular, representative self-govern- 
ment. 

Napoleon, '* the mighty- somnambulist of a vanished dream," 
had abolished feudalism and absolutism, made monarchs and 
dynasties obsolete, and substituted for the divine right of 
kings the sovereignty of the people. 

Although by birth and sympathies an aristocrat, M. de 
Tocqueville saw that the reign of tradition and privilege at 
last was ended. He perceived that civilization, after many 
bloody centuries, had entered a new epoch. He beheld, and 
deplored, tlie excesses that had attended the genesis of the 
democratic spirit in France, and while he loved liberty, he 
detested the crimes that had been committed in tts name. Be- 
longing neither to the class which regarded the social rcvolu- 
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tion as an innovation to be resisted, nor to that which con- 
sidered political equality tlic universal panacea for the evils 
of humanity, he resolved by personal obscr\'alion of the re- 
sults of democracy in the New World to ascertain its ttalural 
consequences, and to learn what the nations of Europe had to 
hope or fear from its final supremacy. 

That a youth of twenty-six should entertain a design so 
broad and bold implies singular intellectual intrepidity. He 
had neither model nor precedent. The vaslncss and novelty 
of the undertaking increase admiration for the remarkable 
ability with which the task was [«;rfonncd. 

Were literary excellence the sole claim of " Democracy in 
America " to distinction, the splendor of its composition alone 
would untitle it to hifjli place among the niaslerpicces of the 
century. The first chapter, upon the exterior form of North 
America, as the theatre upon which the ^rcat drama is to be 
enacted, for g^phic and picttiresquc description of the physical 
characteristics of the continent is not surpassed in literature : 
nor is there any subdivision of Uie work in which tlie severest 
philosophy Is not invested with the grace of poetry, and tlie 
driest statistics with the charm of roniance. Western emigra- 
tion seemed commonplace and prosaic till M. de Tocqucville 
said, " This ^adual and continuous progress of the European 
race toward the Rocky Mountains has the solemnity of a 
providential event; it is like a deluge of men rising un- 
abatedly, and daily driven onward by the hand of Godt '* 

The mind of M. de Tocqueville had the candor of the photo- 
graphic camera. It recorded impressions with the impartiality 
of nature. The ima^^ was sometimes distorted, and the 
perspective was not always true, but he was neither a pane- 
gyrist, nor an advocate, nor a critic. He observed American 
phenomena as illustrations, not as proof nor arguments; and 
although it is apparent that the tendency of his mind was not 
wholly favorable to the democratic principle, yet those who 
dissent from his conclusions must commend the ability and 
courage with which they are expressed. 

Though not originally written for Americans. " Democracy 
in America " must always remain a work of engrossing and 
constantly increasing interest to citizens of the United States 
as the ftrst philosophic and comprehensive view of our so- 
ciety, institutions, and destiny. No one can rise even from 
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the most cursory perusal without clearer insight and more 
patriotic appreciation of the blessings of liberty protected by 
law, Dor witltout encouragement for the stability and per- 
petuity of the Kcpiiblic. The causes which appeared to M. 
de Tocqucvillc to nicaacc both, Iiavc gone. The despotism of 
public opinion, the tyranny of majorities, the absence of in- 
tellectual freedom which seemed to him to degrade adminis- 
traiion and bring statesmanship. Earning, and literature to 
the level of the lowest, are no longer considered. The violence 
of party spirit has been mitigated, and the judgment of the 
wise is not subordinated to the prejudices of the ignorant. 

Other dangers have come. Equality of conditions no longer 
exists. Prophets of evil predict the downfall of democracy, 
but the student of M. de Tocqueville will find consolation 
and encouragement in tlic reflection that the same spirit which 
has vanqui.shed the perils of the past, which he foresaw, will 
be equally prepared for the responsibilities of the present and 
llic future. 

The last of the four volumes of M. de Tocqueville's work 
upon American institutions appeared in 1840. 

In 1838 he was chosen member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. In 1839 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. He became a member of the French Academy 
in 1841. 

In 1848 he was in the Assembly, and from June 2nd to Oc- 
tober 31st he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. The couf> d'eiat 
of December 2, 1851 drove him from the public service. In 
1856 he published " The Old Regime and the Revolution." 
He died at Cannes, April 15, 1859, at the age of fifty-four. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 

FIRST PART 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 



AMONGST llie novel objects that attracted my attention 
during my stay in the United States, nothing struck 
me more Eorciiply than the general equality o£ condi- 
tions. I readily discovered tlie prodigious inAucnce which this 
primary fact exercises on the whole course of society, by giving 
a certain direction to public opinion, and a certain tenor to the 
laws; by imparting new maxims to the governing powers, and 
peculiar habits to the governed. 1 speedily perceived that the 
influence of this fact extends far beyond the political diaracter 
and the laws of the conntr)*, and that it has no less empire over 
ciinl society than over the Government; it creates opinions, 
engenders sentiments, suggests the ordinary practices of life, 
and modifies whatever it does not produce. The more I ad- 
vanccd in the study of American society, the more I perceived 
that the eqtiahty of conditions is the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived, and the central point at 
which all my observations constantly terminated. 

I then turned my thoughts to our own hemisphere, where I 
imagined that I discerned souiclhing analogous to the spectacle 
which the New World presented to me. I observed that the 
equality of conditions is daily progressing towards those ex- 
treme limits which it seems to have reached in the United States, 
and that the democracy which governs the American communi- 
ties appears to be rapidly rising into power in Europe. I hence 
conceived the idea of the book which is now before the reader. 

It is evident to all alike that a great democratic revolution 
is going on amongst us ; but there are two opinions as to its 
nature and consetjucnces. To some it appears to be a novel 
accident, which as such may Mill ho checked; to others it seems 
irresistible, because it is the most uniform, the most ancient, 
and the most permanent tendency which is to be found in his- 
tory. I_ct us recollect the situation of France seven hundred 
years ago, when the territory was divided amongst a small 
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number of families, who were the owners of the soil and the 
rulers of tlic inliabitants; the right of governing descended 
with the family inheritance from generation to generation; 
force was tlie only means by which man could act on man, and 
landed property was the sole source of power. Soon, however, 
the [wlitical power of the dcrgy was founded, and began to 
exert itself; the clergy opened its ranks to all classes, to the 
poor and the rich, the villein and the lord; equality penetrated 
into the Government through the Church, and the being who 
as a serf must have vegetated in perpetual bondage took his 
place as a priest in the tnidsl of nobles, and not infrequently 
al>ove the heads of kings. 

'Ilic ditfcrcnt relations of men became more complicated and 
more numerous as society gradually became more stable and 
more dvilized. Thence the want of civil laws was felt ; and 
the order of legal functionaries soon rose from the obscurity 
of the tribunals and thdr dusty chambers, to appear at the court 
of the monarch, by the side of the feudal barons in their ermine 
and their mail. Whilst the kings were ruining themselves by 
their great enterprises, and the nobles exhausting their re- 
sources by private wars, the lower orders were enriching them- 
selves by commerce. The influence of money began to be per- 
ceptible in State affairs. The transactions of business opened 
a new road to power, and the financier rose to a station of politi- 
cal influence In which he was at once flattered and despised. 
Gradually the spread of mental acquirements, and the increas- 
ing taste for literature and art, opened chances of success to 
talent; science became a means of government, intelligence 
led to social power, and the man of letters took a part in the 
affairs of the State. The value attached to the privileges of 
birth decreased in the exact proportion in which new paths were 
struck out to advancement. In the eleventh century nobility 
was beyond all price; in the thirteenth it might be purchased: 
it was conferred for the first time in 1270; and equality was 
thus introduced into the Government by the aristocracy itself. 

In the course of these seven hundred years it sometimes hap- 
pened that in order to resist the authority of the Crown, or to 
diminish the power of their rivals, the nobles granted a certain 
share of political rights to the people. Or, more frequently, the 
king permitted the lower orders to enjoy a degree of power, 
with the intention of repressing the aristocracy. In France the 
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king^ have always been the most active antl the most constant 
of levellers. When they were strong and ambitious they spared 
no pains to raise the people to the level of the nobles; when 
ihey were temperate or weak they allowed the people to rise 
above themselves. Some assisted the democracy by their tal- 
ents, others by their vices. Louts XI and Louis X.1V' reduced 
every rank beneath the throne to the same subjection; Louis 
XV descended, himself and all his Court, into the dust. 

As soon as land was held on any other than a feudal tenure. 
and personal property began in its turn to confer influence and 
power, every improvement which was introduced in commerce 
or manufacture was a fresh element of the equality of condi- 
tions. IJenceforward every new difscovery, every new want 
which it engendered, and every new desire which craved satis- 
faction, was a step towards the universal level. The taste for 
luxury, the love of war, the sway of fashion, and the most 
superficial as well as the deepest passions of the human heart, 
co-operated to enrich the poor and to impoverish the rich. 

From the time when the exercise of the intellect became the 
source of strength and of wealth, it is impossible not to con- 
sider every addition to science, every fresh truth, and every 
new idea as a germ of power placed within the reach of the 
people. Poetry, eloquence, and mcmor>", the grace of wit, the 
glow of imagination, the depth of thought, and all the gifts 
which are bestowed by Providence with an equal hand, turned 
to the advantage of the democracy ; and even when they were 
in the possession of its adversaries they still served its cause 
by throwing into relief the natural greatness of man ; its con- 
quests spread, therefore, with those of civilization and knowl- 
edge, and literature became an arsenal where the poorest and 
the weakest could always find weapons to their hand. 

In perusing the pages of our history, we shall scarcely meet 
with a single great event, in the lapse of seven hundred years, 
which has not turned to the advantage of equality. The Cru- 
sades an<l the wars of the Englisli decimated the nobles and 
divided their possessions; the erection of communities intro- 
dticed an element of democratic liberty into the bosom of feudal 
monarchy ; the invention of fire-arms equalized the villein and 
the noble on the field of battle; printing opened the same re- 
sources to the minds of all ctasws; the post was organized 90 
as to bring the same information to the door of the poor man's 
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cottage and to the gate of the palace; and Protestantism pro- 
claimed that all men are alike able to find the road to heaven. 
The discovery of America oflFered a thousand new paths to 
fortune, and placed riches and power within the reach of the 
adventurous and the obscure. If we examine what has hap- 
pened in France at intervals of fifty years, beginning with the 
eleventh century, we shall invariably perceive that a twofold 
revolution has taken place tn the state of society. T^e noble 
has gone down on the social ladder, and the roturier has gone 
up; the one descends as the other rises. Every half century 
brings them nearer to each other, and they will very shortly 
meet. 

Nor is this phenomenon at all peculiar to France. Whither- 
soever we turn our eyes wc shall witness the same continual 
revolution throughout the whole of Christendom. The various 
occurrences of national existence have everywhere turned to 
Ihe advantage of democracy ; all men have aided it by their ex- 
ertions: those who have intentionally labored in its cause, and 
those who have served it unwittingly; those who have fought 
for it and those who have declared themselves its opponents, 
have all been driven along in the same track, have all labored to 
one end, some ignorantly and some unwillingly ; all have been 
blind instnmients in the hands of God. 

The gradual development of the equality of conditions is 
therefore a providential fact, and it possesses all the characteris- 
tics of a divine decree : it is universal, it is durable, it constantly 
etudes all human interference, and all events as well as all men 
contribute to its progress. Would it, then, be wise to imagine 
that a social impulse which dates from so far back can be checked 
by the efforts of a generation ? Is it credible that ilic democracy 
which has annihilated the feudal system and vanquished kings 
will respect the citizen and the capitalist ? Will it stop now that 
it has grown so strong and its adversaries so weak ? None can 
say which way we are going, for all terms of comparison are 
wanting: the equality of conditions is more complete in the 
Christian countries of the present day than it has been at any 
time or in any part of the world : so that the extent of what al- 
ready exists prevents us from foreseeing what may be yet to 
come. 

The whole book which is here offered to the public has been 
written under the impression of a kind of religious dread pro- 
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duced in tlie author's mind by the contemplation of so irre- 
sistible a revolution, which lias advanced for centuries in spite of 
such amazing obstacles, and which is stiil proceeding in tlie 
midst of the ruins it has made. It is not necessary that God 
himself should speak in order to disclose to us the unquestion- 
able signs o£ His will; we can discern them in the habitual 
course of nature, and in ilie invariable tendency of events; I 
know, without a special revelation, that the planets move in the 
orbits traced by the Creator's finger. If the men of our time 
were led by attentive observation and by sincere reflection to 
acknowledge that the gradual and progressive development of 
social equality is at once the past and future of their history, 
Uiis sohiary truth would confer the sacred character of a Divine 
decree upon the change. To attempt to check democracy would 
be in that case to resist the will of God ; and the nations would 
then be constrained to make the best of the social lot awarded to 
Ihcm by Providence. 

The Christian nations of our age seem to me to present a most 
alarming spectacle ; the impulse which is l>earing them along 
is 90 Strong that it cannot be stopped, but it is not yet so rapid 
that it cannot be guided: their fate is in their hands; yet a little 
while and it may be so no longer. The first duty which is at this 
time imposed upon those who direct our affairs is to educate the 
democracy; to warm its faith, if that be possible; to purify its 
morals; to direct its energies; to substitute a knowledge of 
business for its inexperience, and an acquaintance with its true 
interests for its blind propensities ; to adapt its government to 
Time and place, and to modify it in compliance with the occur- 
rences and the actors of the age. A new science of politics is in- 
dispensable to a new world. This, however, is what we think 
of least ; launched in the middle of a rapid stream, we obsti- 
nately fix our eyes on the ruins which may still be described upon 
the shore we hare left, whilst the current sweeps us along, and 
drives us backwards towards the gulf. 

In no country in Europe has the great social revolution which 
I have been describing made such rapid progress as in France; 
but it has always been home on by chance. The heads of the 
Slate have never had any forethought for its exigencies, and 
its victories have been obtained without their consent or with- 
out their knowledge. Tlie most powerful, llu: most intelligent. 
and the most itroral classes of the nation have never attempted to 
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connect themselves with it in order to guide it. The people 
has consequently been abandoned to its wild propensities, and 
it has jt^'own up like those outcasts who receive their education 
in the public streets, and who are unacquainted with aught hut 
the vices and wretchedness of society. The existence of a de- 
mocracy was scciiiinyly unknown, when on a sudden it took 
possession of the supreme power. Everything was then sub- 
mitted to its caprices ; it was worshipped as the idol of strength ; 
until, when it wa.s enfeebled by its own excesse£, the legislator 
conceived the rash project of annihilating its power, instead of 
injstructing it and correcting its vices; no attempt was made to 
fit it to govern, but all were bent on excluding it from the gov- 
ernment. 

The consequence of this has been that the democratic revolu- 
tion has been effected only in the material parts of society, with- 
out that concomitant change in laws, ideas, customs, and man- 
ners which was necessary to render such a revolution beneficial. 
Wc have gotten a democracy, but without the conditions which 
lessen its vices and render its natural advantages more promi- 
nent; and although we already perceive the evils it brings, wc 
are ignorant of the benefits it may confer. 

While the power oi the Crown, supported by the aristocracy, 
peaceably governed the nations of Europe, society possessed, 
in tlie midst of its wretclicdncss, several different advantages 
which can now scarcely be appreciated or conceived. The power 
of a part of his subjects was an insurmountable harrier to the 
tyranny of the prince; and the monarch, who felt the almost 
cUvinc character which he enjoyed in the eyes of the multitude, 
derived a motive for the just use of his ixiwcr from the respect 
which he inspired. High as they were placed above the people, 
the nobles could not but take that calm and benevolent interest in 
its fate whicli tlie shepher*! feels towards his flock ; and with- 
out acknowledging tlie poor as their equals, they watched over 
the destiny of those whose welfare Providence had entrusted to 
their care. The people never liaving conceived the idea of a 
social condition different from its own, and entertaining no 
expectation of ever ranking with its chiefs, received benefits 
from them witliout discussing their rights. It grew attached to 
them when they were clement and just, and it submitted with- 
out resistance or servility to their exactions, as to the inevit- 
able visitations of the arm of God. Custom, and the manners 
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of th« time, had moreover created a species of law in the midst 
of violence, and established certain limits to oppression. As the 
noble never suspected that anyone would attempt to deprive him 
of the privileges which be believed to be legitimate, and as the 
serf looked upon his own inferiority as a consequence of the 
immutable order of nature, it is easy to imagine that a mutual 
exchange of good-will took place between two classes so differ- 
ently gifted by fate. Inequality and wretchedness were then to 
be found in society; but the souls of neither rank of men were 
degraded. Men arc not corrupted hy the exercise of power or 
debased by the habit of obedience, but by the exercise of a power 
which they believe to be illegal and by obedience to a rule which 
thc>- consider to be usurped and oppressive. On one side was 
wealth, strength, and leisure, accompanied by the refinements 
of luxurj*. the elegance cf taste, the pleasures of \vit, and the re- 
ligion of art. On the other was labor and a rude ignorance ; but 
in the midst of this coarse and ignorant multitude it was not un- 
common to meet with energetic passions, generous sentiments, 
profound religious convictions, and independent virtues. The 
body of a State thus organized might boast of its stability, its 
power, and, above all, of its glory. 

But the scene is now changed, and gradually the two ranks 
mingle ; the divisions which once severed mankind are lowered, 
property is divided, power is held in common, the light of intelli- 
gence spreads, and the capacitieii rvf alt classes are equally culti- 
vated : the State Iwcomos democratic, and the empire of de- 
mocracy is slowly and peaceably introduced into the institutions 
and the manners of the nation. I can conceive a society in which 
all men would profess an equal attachment and respect for the 
laws of which they are the common amhors ; in which the au- 
thority of the State would he respected as necessary, though 
not as divine : and the loyalty of the subject to its chief magis- 
trate would not be a pasition, but a quiet and rational persua- 
sion. Ever>* individual being in the possession of rights which 
he is sure to retain, a kind of manly reliance and reciprocal 
courtesy would arise between all classes, alike removed from 
pride and meanness. The people, well acquainted with its true 
interests, would allow that in order to profit by the advantages 
of society it is necessary to satisfy its demands. In this .state 
of things the voluntary association of the citizens might supply 
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the individual exertions of the nobles, and the community would 
be alike protected from anarcby and from oppression. 

I admit that, in a democratic State thus constituted, society 
will not be stationar>- ; but the impulses of the social body may 
be r^ulated and directed forwards ; if there be less splendor 
than in the halls of an aristocracy, the contrast of misery will 
be less frequent also; the pleasures of enjoyment may be lc»s 
excessive, but those of comfort will be more general : the sd- 
ences may he less perfectly cultivated, hut ignorance will be less 
common ; the impetuosity of the feelings will be repressed, and 
the habits of the tution softened ; there will be more vices and 
fewer crimes. In the absence of enthusiasm and of an ardent 
faith, great sacrifices may be obtained from the members of a 
commonwealth by an appeal to their undursian dings and their 
experience ; each individual will feel the same necessity for unit- 
ing with his fellow -citizens to protect his own weakness ; and as 
he knows that if they arc to assist he must co-opcratc, he will 
readily perceive that his personal interest is identified with the 
interest of the community. The nation, taken as a whole, will be 
less brilliant, less glorious, and perhaps less strong; but the 
majority of the citizens will enjoy a greater degree of pros- 
perity, and the people will remain quiet, not because it despairs 
of amelioration, but because it is conscious of the advantages 
of its condition. If all the consequences of this state of things 
were not good or useful, society would at least have appropri- 
ated all such as were useful and good ; and having once and for 
ever renounced the social advantages of aristocracy, mankind 
would enter into possession of all the benefits which democracy 
can afford. 

But here it may be asked what we have adopted in the place 
of those institutions, those ideas, and those customs of our fore- 
fathers which we have abandoned. The spell of royalty is 
broken, but it has not been succeeded by the majesty of the laws; 
the people has learned to despise all authority, but fear now ex- 
torts a larger tribute of obedience than that which was formerly 
paid by reverence and by love. 

I perceive that we have destroyed those independent beings 
which were able to cope with tyranny single-handed; but it is 
the Government that has inherited the privileges of which fam- 
ilies, corporations, and individuals have been deprived : the 
weakness of the whole community has therefore succeeded that 
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influence of a small body of citizens, which, i£ it was sometimes 
oppressive, was often conscn-ative. The division of property 
has lessened the distance which separated the rich from the poor; 
but it would seem that the nearer they draw to each other, the 
greater is their mutual hatred, and the more vehement the envy 
and the dread with which they resist each other's claims to 
power: the notion of Kight is alike insensible to both classes, 
and Force affords to both tlie only argument for the present, and 
the only guarantee for the future. The poor man retains the 
prejudices of his forefathers without their faith, and their ig- 
norance without their virtues; he has adopted the doctrine of 
self-interest as the rule of his actions, without understandinjj 
the science which controls it, and his egotism is no less blind 
than his de\'0tedne8s was formerly. If society is tranquil, it is 
not because it relics upon its strength and its well-being*, but 
because it knows its weakness and its intirniitics: a single effort 
may cost it its life; everybody feels the evil, but no one has 
courage or energy enough to seek the cure ; the desires, the 
regret, the sorrows, and the joys of the time produce nothing 
that is visible or permanent, like the passions of old men which 
terminate in impotence. 

We have, then, abandoned whatever advantages the old state 
of things afforded, without receiving any compensation from 
onr present condition ; we have destroyed an aristocracy, and 
we seem inclined to survey its ruins with complacency, and to 
fix our abode in the midst of them. 

The phenomena which the intellectual world presents are not 
less deplorable. The democracy of France, checked in its course 
or abandoned to its lawless pa.ssions, has overthrown whatever 
crossed its path, and has shaken all that it has not destroyed. 
Its empire on society has not been gradually introduced or 
peaceably established, but it has constantly advanced in the 
midst of disorder and the agitation of a conflict. In the heat of 
the struggle each partisan is hurried beyond the limits of his 
Ofnnions by the opinions and the excesses of his opponents, un- 
til he loses sight of the end of his exertions, and Iiolds a language 
which disguises his real sentiments or secret instincts. Hence 
arises the strange confusion which we are witnessing. I can- 
not recall to my mind a passage in history more worthy of .<5or- 
row and of pity than the scenes which arc happening under our 
e>'ea; it is as if the natural bond which unites the opinions of 
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man to his tastes and his actions to his pnnciplrs n-as now 
broken ; the sympathy which has always heen acknowledged be- 
tween the feelings and the ideas of mankiiid appears to be dis- 
solved, and all the laws of moral analogy to be abolished. 

Zealous Christians may be found amongst tis whose minds 
arc nurtured in the love and knowledge of a future life, and 
who readily espouse the cause of human liberty as the source of 
all moral greatness. Christianity, which has declared that all 
men arc equal in the sight of God, will not refuse to acknowl- 
edge that all citizens are equal in the eye of the law. Uut, by a 
singular concourse of events, religion is entangled in those insti- 
tutions which democracy assails, and it is not unfrequently 
brought to reject the equality il loves, and to curse that cause 
of liberty as a foe which it might hallow by its alliance. 

By the side of these religious men 1 discern others whose 
looks are turned to the earth more tlian to Heaven; they arc 
the partisans of liberty, not only as the source of the noblest 
virtues, but more especially as the root of all solid advantages; 
and they sincerely desire to extend its sway, and to impart its 
blessings to mankind. It is natural that they should hasten to 
invoke the assistance of religion, for they must know that liberty 
cannot be established without morality, nor morality without 
faith : but they have seen religion in the ranks of thdr adver- 
saries, and they inquire no further; some of them attack it 
openly, and the remainder are afraid to defend it. 

In former ages slavery has been advocated by the venal and 
slavish- minded, whilst the independent and the warm-hearted 
were struggling without hope to save the liberties of mankind. 
But men of high and generous characters are now to be met 
with, whose opinions are at variance with their inclinations, and 
who praise that servility which they have themselves never 
known. Others, on the contrary, speak in the name of liberty. 
as if they were able to feel its sanctity and its majesty, and 
loudly claim for humanity those rights which they have always 
disowned. There are virtuous and peaceful individuals whose 
pure morality, quiet habits, affluence, and talents fit them to be 
the leaders of the surrounding population ; their love of thetr 
country is sincere, and they are prepared to make the greatest 
sacrifices to its welfare, hut they confound the abuses of civiliza- 
tion with its benefits, and the idea of evil is inseparable in their 
minds from that of novelty. 
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Not far from this class is another party, whose object is to 
materialize mankind, to hit upon what is expedieut witliout 
hecdinB what is jusl, to acquire knowk-tljje witlioul faiili, and 
prosperity apart from virtue; assuming the title of the cham- 
pions of modern civilization, and placing themselves in a station 
which they usurp with insolence, and from which they arc 
driven by their own unworthiness. Where are we then? The 
religionists arc the enemies oi liberty, and the friends ol liberty 
attack religion; the high-minded and the noble advocate sub- 
jection, and the meanest and most servile minds preach inde- 
pendence ; honest and enlightened citizens are opposed to all 
prt^ess, whilst men without patriotism and without principles 
are the apostles of civihzation and of intelligence.. Has such 
been the fate of the centuries which have preceded our own? 
and has man always inhabited a world Mkc the present, where 
nothing is hnked together, where virtue is without genius, and 
genius without honor; where the love of order is confounded 
with a taste for oppression, and the holy rites of freedom with a 
contempt of law ; where the light thrown by conscience on hu- 
man actions is dim, and where nothing seems to be any longer 
forbidden or allowed, honorable or shameful, false or true? I 
cannot, however, believe that the Creator made man to leave Iiim 
in an endless struggle witli ttie intellectual miseries which sur- 
round us: God destines a calmer and a more certain future to 
the communities of Europe ; I am unacquainted with His de- 
signs, but I shall not cease to believe in them because I cannot 
fathom them, and 1 had rather mistrust my own capacity than 
His justice. 

There is a country in the world where the great revolution 
which I am speaking of seems nearly to have reached its natural 
limits; it has been effected with ease and simplicity, say rather 
that this country has attained the consequences of the demo- 
cratic revolution which we are undergoing without having 
experienced the revolution itself. The emigrants who 6xed 
themselves on the shores of America in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century severed the democratic principle from all 
the principles which repressed it in the old communities of Eu- 
rope, and transplanted it unalloyed to the New World. It has 
there been allowed to spread in perfect freedom, and to put forth 
its consequences in the laws by influencing the manners of the 
country. 
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It appears lo me beyond a doubt tliat sooner or later we shall 
arrive, like the Americans, at an almost aimpleic equality of 
conditions. But I do not conclude from this that we shall ever 
be necessarily led to draw the same political consequences which 
the Americans have derived from a similar social organization. 
1 am far from supposing that they have chosen the only form 
of jjovernnu'nt which a democracy may adopt ; but the identity 
of the efficient cause of laws and manners in the two countries is 
sufficient to accoimt for the immense interest we have in becom- 
ing acquainted with its effects in each of them. 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy a legitimate curiosity that 
I have examined America ; my wish has been lo find instruction 
by which we may ourselves profit. Whoever should imagine 
that I have intended to write a panegyric will perceive that such 
was not my design ; nor has it been my object to advocate any 
form of government in particular, for I am of opinion that ab- 
solute excellence is rarely to be found in any legislation ; I have 
not even affected lo discuss whether the social revolution, which 
I believe to be irresistible, is advantageous or prejudicial to man- 
kind; I have acknowledged this revolution as a fact already 
accomplished or on the eve of its accomplishment; and I have 
selected the nation, from amongst those which have undergone 
it. in which its development has been the most peaceful and the 
most complete, in order to discern its natural consequences, and, 
if it be possible, to distinguish the means by which it may be 
rendered profitable. 1 confess that in America I saw more than 
America: I sought the image of democracy itself, with its in- 
clinations, its character, its prejudices, and its passions, In or- 
der to leam what we have to fear or to hope from its progress. 

In the first part of this work I have attempted to show the 
tendency given to the laws by the democracy of America, which 
is abandoned almost without restraint to its instinctive propen- 
sities, and to exhibit the course it prescribes to the Gcn>'ernmcnt 
and the influence it exercises on affairs. I have sought to dis- 
cover the evils and tlie advantages which it produces. I have 
examined the precautions used by the Americans to direct it. 
as well as those which they have not adopted, and I have under- 
taken to point out the causes which enable it to govern so- 
ciety. I do not know whether I have succeeded in making 
known what 1 saw in America, but I am certain that such has 
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been my sincere desire, and that I have never, knowingly, 
mouldi-d facts to ideas, instead of ideas to facts. 

Whenever a point could be established by the aid of written 
documents, I have had recourse to the original text, and to the 
most authentic and approved works. I have cited my au- 
thorities in the notes, and anyone may refer to them. Whenever 
an opinion, a political custom, or a remark on the manners of 
the country was concerned, I endeavored to consult the most 
enlightened men I met with. If the point in question was im- 
portant or doubtful, I was not satisfied with one testimony, but 
I formed my opinion on the evidence of several witnesses. Here 
the reader must necessarily believe nie upon my word. I could 
frequently have quoted names which arc cither known to him, 
or which deser\*c to be so, in proof of what I advance; but I 
have carefully abstained from this practice. A stranger fre- 
quently hears important truths at the fire-side of his host, whicli 
the latter would perhaps conceal from the ear of friendship ; he 
consoles himself with his guest for the silence to which he is 
restricted, and the shortness of the traveller's stay takes away 
all fear of his indiscretion. I carefully noted every conversation 
of this nature as soon as it occurred, but these notes wilt never 
leave my writing-case ; I had rather injure the success of my 
statements than add my name to the list of those strangers who 
repay the generous hospitality they have received by subsequent 
chagrin and annoyance. 

I am aware that, notwithstanding my care, nothing will be 
easier than to criticise this book, if anyone ever chooses to criti- 
cise it. Those readers who may examine it closely will discover 
the fundamental idea which connects the several parts together. 
But the diversity of the subjects I have had to treat is exceed- 
ingly great, and it will not be diflficult to oppose an isolated fact 
to the body of facts which T quote, or an isolated idea to the body 
of ideas I put forth. I hope to be read in the spirit which has 
guided my labors, and that my book may be judged by the gen- 
eral impression it leaves, as T have formed my own judgment 
not on any single reason, but upon the mass of evidence. It must 
not be forgotten that the author who wishes to be understood is 
obliged to push all his ideas to their utmost theoretical conse- 
quences, and often to the verge of what is false or impractic- 
able; for if it be necessary sometimes to quit the rules of logic 
in active life, such is not the case in discourse, and a man finds 
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that almost as many difficulties spring fnnn inomastency of 
language as usually arise from inconsistency of conduct. 

I conclude by pointing out myself what many readers will 
consider the principal defect of the work. This book is written 
to favor no particular views« and in composing it I have enter- 
tained no designs of serving or attacking any party; I have 
undertaken not to see differently, but to look further than par- 
tieSf and whilst they are busied for the morrow I have turned 
my thoughts to the Future. 
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EXTERIOR FORM OF NORTH AMERICA 

Nonh America divided into two %'ast regions, one inclining towards 
the Pole, the other towards the Equator — Vatlcy ol the Mississippi 
^Traces of the Revolutions oF the Globc^Shorc of the Atlantic 
Ocean where the English Colonics were founded — Difference in the 
appearance of North and of South America al the time of their 
Discovery— Forests of North America— Prairies— Wandering 
Tribes of Natives — ^Their outward appearance, manners, and lan- 
guage — ^Traces of an unknown people. 

NORTH AMERICA presents in its external form certain 
general features which it is easy to iliscri initiate at the 

first glance. A sort of methodical order seems to have 
regulated the separation of land and water, mountains and val- 
leys. A simple, but grand, arrangement is discoverable amidst 
the confusion of objects and the prodigious variety of scenes. 
This continent is divided, almost equally, into two vast regions, 
one of which ts bounded on the north by the Arctic Pole, and by 
the two great oceans on the east and west. It stretches towards 
the south, forming a triangle whose irregular sides meet at 
length below the great lakes of Canada. The second region 
begins where the other terminates, and includes all the re- 
mainder of the continent. The one slopes gently towards the 
Polo, the other towards the Equator. 

The territory comprehended in the first region descends 
towards the north wnth so imperceptible a slope that it may 
almost be said to form a level plain. Within the bounds of this 
immense tract of country there are neither high mountains nor 
deep valleys. Streams meander through it irregularly: great 
rivers mix their currents, separate and meet again, disperse and 
form vast marshes, losing alt trace of their channels in the laby- 
rinth of waters they have themselves created; and thus, at 
length, after innumerable windings, fall into the Polar Seas. 
The great lakes which bound this first region are not waited in. 

Vol. L — J 17 
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like most of those in the Old World, between hills and rocks. 
Tlicir banks are flat, and rise but a few feet above tlic level o[ 
their waters; each of iheiti thus forming a vast bowl filled to 
the brim. The slightest change in the structure of the globe 
would cause their waters to rush cither towards the Pole or to 
the tropical sea. 

Tile second region is more varied on its surface, and better 
suited for the habitation of man. Two long chains of moun- 
tains divide it (roni one extreme to the other; the Alleghany 
ridge takes the form of the shores of the Atlantic Ocean ; the 
other is parallel with the Pacific. The space which lies between 
these two chains of mountains contains 1,341,649 square miles-o 
its surface is therefore about six times as great as that of 
France. This vast territory, howc\'er, forms a single valley, 
one side of which descends gradually from the rounded sum- 
mits of the Allcghanics, while the other rises in an uninter- 
rupted course towards the tops of the Rocky Mountains. At 
llie bottom of the valley flows an Immense river, into which 
the various streams issuing from the mountains fall from all 
parts. In memory of iheir native land, the French formerly 
called this river the St. I>3iiis. The Indians, in their pompous 
language, have named it the Father of Waters, or the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Mississippi takes its source above the limit of the two 
great regions of ■ivhich I have spoken, not far from the highest 
point of the table-land where they unite. Near the same spot 
rises another river,* which empties itself into the Polar seas. 
The course of the Mississippi is at first dubious: it winds 
several times towards the north, from whence it rose: and at 
length, after having been delayed in lakes and marshes, it flow."! 
slowly onwards to the south. Sometimes quietly gliding along 
the argillaceous bed which nature has assigned to it, some- 
times swollen by storms, the Mi!»sis.sippi waters 2.500 miles in 
its course.^ At the distance of 1.364 miles from its mouth this 
river attains an average depth of fifteen feet ; and it is navigated 
by vessels of 300 tons burden for a cmtrse of nearly 500 miles. 
Fifty-seven large navigable rivers contribute to swell the waters 
of the Mississippi : amongst others, the Missouri, which trav- 
erses a space of 2,500 miles ; the Arkansas of 1,300 miles, the 
View ol Xht V&ited _.rW»r<kn'» ._** DMcHpdos of ih« 
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Red River 1,000 miles, four whose course is from 800 to 1,000 
miles in lenjith, viz., the Illinois, the St. Peter's, the St. Francis, 
and the Moiiigona; besides a countless multitude of rivulets 
which unite from all parts their tributary streams. 

The valley which is watered by the Mississippi seems (ormed 
to be tlie bed of this mighty river, which, like a god of antiquity, 
dispenses both good and evil in its course. On the shores of the 
stream nature displays au inertia us liblc fertility; in propor- 
tion as you recede from its banks, the powers of vegetation 
languish, the soU becomes poor, and the plants that survive 
have a sickly growth. Nowhere have the great convulsions of 
the globe left more evident traces than in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi ; the whole aspect of the country shows the powerful 
ejfects of water, both by its fertility and by its barrenness. Tlie 
waters of the primeval ocean accumulated enormous beds o£ 
vegetable mould in the valley, which they levelled as theyrctircd. 
Upon tiie right shore of the river are seen immense plains, as 
smooth as if the husbandman had passed over them with his 
roller. As you approach the mountains llie soil becomes more 
and more unequal and sterile ; the ground is, as it were, pierced 
in a thousand places hy primitive rocks, which appear like the 
bones of a skeleton whose flesh is partly consumed. The sur- 
face of the earth is covered with a granite sand and huge irreg- 
ular masses of stone, among which a few plants force their 
growth, and give the appearance of a green field covered with 
the ruins of a vast edifice. These .stones and this sand discover, 
on examination, a perfect analogy with those which compose 
the irid and broken summits of the Rocky Mountains. The 
flood of waters which washed the soil to the bottom uf the val- 
ley afterwards carried away portions of the rocks themselves;' 
and these, d.i-shed and bruised against the neighboring cliffs, 
were left scattered like wrecks at their Icct.d The valley of 
the Mississippi ts, upon the whole, the most magnificent dwell- 
ing-place prepared by God for man's abode; and yet it may 
te said tliat at present u is but a mighty desert. 

On the eastern side of the Alteghanies, between the base of 
these mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, there tics n long ridge 
of rocks and sand, wlilch the .wa appears to have left behind as 
h, retired. The mean breadth of this territory does not exceed 
one hundred miles ; but it is about nine hundred miles in length. 

d&tc AppcudU. A. 
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This part of the American continent has a soil which offers 
every obstacle to the husbandman, and its vegetation is scanty 
and unvaried. 

Upon this inhospitable coast the first unite*] efforts of human 
industry were made. The tongue of arid laud was the cradle of 
those English colonies which were destined one day to become 
the United States of America. The centre of power still re- 
mains here; whilst in the backwoods the true elements of the 
great people to whom the future control of the continent be- 
longs arc gathering almost in secrecy together. 

When the Europeans first landed on the shores of the West 
Indies, and afterwards on the coast of South America, they 
thought themselves transported into those fabulous regions 
of which poets had sung. The sea sparkled with phosphoric 
light, and the extraordinary transparency of its waters dis- 
covered to llic view of the navigator all that had hitherto been 
hidden in the deep abyss.' Here and there appeared httle 
islands perfumed with odoriferous plants, and resembling bask- 
ets of flowers floating on the tranquil surface of the ocean. 
Every object which met the sight, in this enchanting region, 
seemed prepared to satisfy the wants or contribute to the pleas- 
ures of man. Almost all the trees were loaded with nourishing 
fruits, and those which were useless as food delighted the eye 
by the brilliancy and variety of their colors. In groves of 
fragrant lemon-trees, wild figs, flowering myrtles, acacias, and 
oleanders, which were hung with festoons of various climbing 
plants, covered with flowers, a muhitude of birds unknown in 
Europe displayed their bright plumage, glittering with purple 
and azure, and mingled their warbling with the harmony of a 
world teeming with life and motion.^ Underneath this brilliant 
exterior death was concealed. But the air of these climates had 
so enervating an influence that man, absorbed by present enjov- 
ment, was rendered regardless of the future^ 

North America appeared under a very different aspect ; there 
everything was grave, serious, and solemn: it seemed created 
to be the domain of intelligence, as the South was that of 
sensual delight. A turbulent and foggy ocean n'ashed its 
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shore*. It was girt round by a belt of granite rocks, or hy 
wide tracts of sand. The foliage of its woods was dark and 
gloomy, for they were composed of firs, larches, evergreen 
oaks, wild olive-trees, and laurels. Beyond this outer belt 
lay the thick shades of the central forest, where the largest 
trees which are produced in the two hemispheres grow side by 
side. The plane, the catalpa. the sugar-maple, and the Vir- 
ginian poplar mingled their branches with those of the oak. 
the beech, and the lime. In these, as in the forests of the Old 
World, destruction was perpetually going on. The ruins of 
v^etation were heaped upon each other; but there was no 
laboring hand to remove them, and their decay was not rapid 
enough to make room for the continual work of reproduction. 
Qimbing plants, grasses, and other herbs forced their way 
through the mass of dying trees ; they crept atonff their bend- 
ing trunks, found nourishment in their dusty cavities, and a 
passage beneath the lifeless bark. Thus decay gave its assist- 
ance to life, and their respective productions were mingled 
together. The depths of these forests were gloomy and ob- 
scure, and a thousand rivulets, undirected in their course by 
human industry, preserved in them a constant moisture. It 
was rare to meet with flowers, wild fruits, or birds beneath their 
shades. The fall of a tree overthrown by age, the rushing tor- 
rent of a cataract, the lowing of the buffalo, and the howling 
of the wind were the only sounds which broke the silence of 
nature. 

To the east of the great river, the woods almost disappeared ; 
in their stead were seen prairies of immense extent. Whether 
Nature in her infinite variety had denied the germs of trees to 
these fertile plains, or whether they had once been covered 
with forests, subsequently destroyed by the hand of man, is a 
question which neither tradition nor scientific research has been 
able to resolve. 

These immense deserts were not, however, devoid of human 
inhabitants. Some wandering tribes had been for ages scat- 
tered among the forest shades or the green pastures of the 
prairie. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the delta of 
the Mississippi, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
these savages possessed certain points of resemblance which 
bore witness of their common origin ; but at the same time they 
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differed from all other known races of men :g they were neither 
white like the Eiirof>eans, nor yellow like most of the Asiatics, 
nor black like the negroes. Their skin was reddish brown, 
their hair long and shining, their lips thin, and their cheek- 
bones vcrj- prominent. The languages spoken by the North 
American tribes arc various as far as regarded their words, 
but they were subject to the same grammatical rules. These 
rules differed in several points from such as had been observed 
to govern the origin of language. The idiom of the Americans 
seemed to be the product of new combinations, and bespoke 
an effort of tlie understanding of which the Indians of our days 
would be incapable.* 

The social state of these tribes differed also in many respects 
from all that was seen in the Old World. They seemed to have 
multiplied freely in tlie midst of their deserts without coming 
in contact with other races more civilized than their own. Ac- 
cordingly, they exhibited none of those indistinct, incoherent 
notions of right and ivrong, none of that deep corruption o( 
manners, which is usually joined with ignorance and rudeness 
among nations which, after advancing to civilization, have re- 
lapsed into a state of barbarism. The Indian was indebted to 
no one but himself; liis virtues, his vices, and his prejudices 
were his own work; he had grown up in the wild independence 
of his nature. 

If, in polished countries, the lowest of the people are rude 
and uncivil, it is not merely hecause they are poor and ignorant, 
bnt that, being so. they are in daily contact with rich and en- 
lightened men. The sight of their own liard lot and of their 
weakness, which is daily contrasted with the happiness and 
power of some of their fellow-creatures, excites in their hearts 
at the same time the sentiments of anger and of fear: the con- 
sciousness of their inferiority and of thdr dependence irritates 
while it humiliates them. This state of mind displays itself in 
their manners and language; they arc at once insolent and 
servile. The truth of this is easily proved by observation ; 
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the people are more rude in aristocratic countries than else- 
where, in opulent cities than in rural districts. In those places 
where the rich and ix)werfiil arc assembled together the weak 
and tlie indigent feel themselves oppressed by their inferior 
condition. Unable to pcrc<;ive a single chance of regaining 
iheir equality, they give up to despair, and allow themselves to 
(all below the dignity of human nature. 

This unfortunate effect of the disparity of conditions is not 
observable in savage life: the Indian^;, although they are 
ignorant and poor, arc equal and free. At the period when 
Europeans first came among them the natives of North Amer- 
ica were ignorant of the value of riches, and indifferent to the 
enjoyments which civilized man procures to himself by their 
means. Nevertheless there was nothing coarse in their de- 
meanor; they practised an habitual reserve and a kind of aristo- 
cratic politeness. Mild and hospitable when at peace, though 
merciless in war beyond any known degree of human ferocity, 
the Indian would c?ci)Ose himself to die of hunger in order to 
succor the stranger who asked admittance by night at the door 
of his hut; yet he could tear in pieces with his hands the still 
quivering limbs of his prisoner. The famous republics of 
antiquity never gave examples of more unshaken courage, 
more haughty spirits, or more intractable love of independence 
than were hidden in former times among the wild forests of the 
New \Vorld.> The Europeans produced no great impression 
when they landed upon the shores of North America : their 
presence engendered neither envy nor fear. What inlluence 
conld they possess over such men as we have described ? The 
Indian could live without wants, suffer without complaint, and 
pour out his death-song at the stake.;' Like all the other mem- 
bers of the great human family, these savages believed in the 
existence of a better world, and adored, under different names. 
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God, the creator of the universe. Their notions on the great 
intellectual truths were in general simple and phiiosophical> 

Although we have here traced the character of a primitive 
people, yet it cannot be doubted tlial another people, more 
civilized and more advanced in all respects, had preceded it in 
the same regions. 

An obscure tradition which prevailed among the Indians to 
the north of the Atlantic informs us that these very tribes 
formerly dwelt on Uie west side of the Mississippi. ^Vlong the 
banks of the Ohio, and throughout the central valley, there are 
frequently found, at this day, tiimuii raised by the hands of 
men. On exploring these heaps of eanh to their centre, it is 
usual to meet with human bones, strange instruments, arms 
and utensils of all kinds, made of metal, or destined for pur- 
poses unknown to the present race. Tlie Indians of our time 
are unable to give any information relative to the history of 
this unknown people. Neither did those who lived three hun- 
dred years ago, when America was first discovered, leave any 
accounts from which even an hypothesis could be formed. 
Tradition — that perishable, yet ever renewed monument of the 
pristine world — throws no light upon the subject. It is an 
undoubted fact, however, that in this part of the globe thou- 
sands of our fcllow-bcings had lived. When they came hither, 
what was their origin, their destiny, their history, and how 
they perished, no one can tell. How strange docs it appear 
that nations have existed, and aftenvards so completely dis- 
appeared from the earth that the remembrance o£ their very 
names is effaced; their languages are lost; their glory is van- 
ished like a sound without an echo; though perhaps there is 
not one which has not left behind it some tomb in memory of 
its passage ! The most durable monument of human labor is 
that whicli recalls the wretchedness and nothingness of man. 

Although the vast country which we have been describing 
was inhabited by many indigenous tribes, it may justly be said 
at the time of its discovery by Europeans to have formed one 
great desert. The Indians occupied without possessing it. It 
is by agricultural labor that man appropriates the soil, and the 
early inhabitants of North America lived by the produce of the 
chase. Their implacable prejudices, their uncontrolled pa^ 
sions, tlieir vices, and still more perhaps their savaifc virtues* 

A See Appcoillx, D. 
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consigned them to inevitable destruction. The ruin ol these 
nations began from the day when Europeans landed on their 
shOKs; it has proceeded ever since, and we are now witnessing 
the completion of it. They seem to have been placed by Provi- 
dence amidst the riches of the New World to enjoy them for a 
season, and then surrender them. Those coasts, so admirably 
adapted for commerce and industry ; those wide and deep 
rivers; that inexhaustible valley of the Mississippi; the whole 
continent, in short, seemed prepared to be the abode of a great 
nation, yet unborn. 

In tliat land the great experiment was to be made, by civilized 
man, of the attempt to construct society upon a new basis ; and 
it was there, for tlie first lime, that theories hitherto unknown, 
or deemed impracticable, were to exhibit a <ipeciac]e for which 
the world had not been prepared by the history oi the past. 



CHAPTER II 

ORIGIK OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS, AND ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE IX RELATION TO THEIR FUTURE CONDITION 

Udiitjr o( knowing the origia of nations in order to understand their 
social condition and ihcir laws — America the only country in which 
the staning-point ol a great people has been clearly obscn'ablc 
In what respects all who emigrated to British Atnerica were stmtbri 
— In what they differed — Remark applicable to all Europeans who 
established themselves on the shores of the New World — Coloniza- 
tion of Virginia — Colonizatioo of New England — Original char* 
aaer of the first inhabitants of New England — ^Tbetr arrival — 
Their first laws — Their sodal coti:ract — Perul code borrowed from 
the Hebrew legislation— Religious (crvor— Republican spirit— In- 
timate union of the spirit o( religion with the spirit of liberty. 

AFTER the birth of a human being his early years are 
obscurtly spent in the toils of plcastjrcs of childhood. 
As he grows up the world receives him. when his 
manhood begins, and he enters into contact with his fel- 
lows. He is then studied for the first time, and it is imagined 
that the germ of the vices and the virtues of his maturer years 
is then formed. This, if I am not mistaken, is a great error. 
We must begin higher up ; we must watch tlie infant in its 
mother's arms ; we must see the first images which the external 
world casts upon the dark mirror of his mind ; the first occur- 
rences which he witnesses ; we must hear the first words which 
awaken the sleeping powers of thought, and stand by his earliest 
efforts, if we would imderstand the prejudices, the habits, and 
the passions which will rule his life. The entire man is, so to 
speak. 10 be seen in the cradle of the child. 

The growth of nations presents something analogous to this : 
they ail bear some marks of their origin ; and the circumstances 
which accompanied their birth and contributed to their rise 
■Ifect the whole term of their being. If we were able to go 
back to the elements of states, and to examine the oldest monu- 
ments of their history, I doubt not that we should discover 
the primal cause of the prejudices, the habits, the ruling pas- 
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sions, and, in short, of all that constitutes what is called the 
national character; we should then find the explanation of 
certain customs which now sccni at variance with the prevail- 
ing manners; of such laws as conHict with established prin- 
ciples; and of such incoherent opinions as are here and there 
to be met with in society, like those frag'mcnts of broken chains 
which we sometimes see hanging from the vault of an edifice, 
and supporting nuihiiig. 'i'his might explain the destinies of 
certain nations, which seem borne on by an unknown force 
to ends of which they themselves are ignorant. But hitherto 
facts have been wanting to researches of this kind : the spirit 
of inquiry has only come upon communities in their latter days ; 
and when they at length contcmpEatcd their origin, time had 
already obscured it, or ignorance and pride adorned it with 
truth-concealing fables. 

America Is the only country in which it has been possible 
to witness the natural and tranquil gro\vth of society, and where 
the influences exercised on line future condition of slates by 
their origin is clearly distinguishable. At the period when the 
peoples of Europe landed in the New World their national 
characteristics were aheady completely formed ; each of them 
had a physiognomy of its own ; and as they had already at- 
tained (hat stage of civiIi?.ation at which men arc led to study 
themseh'cs, they have transmitted to us a faithful picture of 
their opinions, their manners, and their laws. The men of the 
sixteenth century are almost as well known to us as our con- 
temporaries. America, consequently, exhibits in the broad 
light of day the phenomena whicli the ignorance or rudeness 
of earlier ages conceals from our researches. Near enough to 
the time when the states of America were foundied, to be ac- 
curately acquainted with their elements, and sufhciently re- 
moved from that [wriod to juitgc of some of their results, the 
men of our own day seem destined to sec further than thetr 
predecessors into the series of human events. Providence has 
given us a torch which our forefathers did not possess, and has 
allowed us to discern fundamental causes in the history of the 
world which the obscurity of the past concealed from them. If 
we carefully examine the social and political slate of America, 
afler having studied hs history, we shall remain perfectly con- 
vinced that not an opinion, not a custom, not a law. T may even 
say not an event, is upon record which the origin of that people 
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will not explain. The readers of this book will find the germ of 
all that is to follow in the present chapter, and the key to almost 
the whole work. 

The emigrants who came, at different periods to occupy the 
territory now covered by the American Union differed from 
each other in many respects ; their aim was not the same, and 
they governed themselves on different principles. These men 
had, however, certain features in common, and they were all 
placed in an analogous situation. The tie of language is per- 
haps the strongest and the most durable that can unite man- 
kind. All the emigrants spoke the same tongue ; they were all 
offsets from the same people. Bom in a country which had 
been agitated for centuries by the struggles of faction, and in 
which all parties had been obliged in their turn to place them- 
selves under the protection of the laws, their political education 
had been perfected in this rude school, and they were more 
conversant with the notions of right and the principles of true 
freedom than the greater part of their European contempor- 
aries. At the period of their first emigrations the parish sys- 
tem, that fruitful germ of free institutions, was deeply rooted in 
the habits of the English; and with it the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people had been introduced into the bosom 
of the monarchy of ihe House of Tudor. 

The religious quarrels which have agitated the Christian 
world were then rife. England had plunged into the new order 
of things with headlong vehemence. The character of its in- 
habitants, which had always been sedate and reflective, became 
argumentative and austere. General information had been 
increased by intellectual debate, and the mind had received a 
deeper cultivation. Whilst religion was the topic of discussion, 
the morals of the people were reformed. All these national 
features are more or less discoverable in the physiognomy of 
those adventurers who came to seek a new home on the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic. 

Another remark, to which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to recur, is applicable not only to the English, but to the 
French, the Spaniards, and all the Europeans who successively 
established themselves in the New World. All these European 
colonies contained the elements, if not the development, of a 
complete democracy. Two causes led to this result. It mav 
safely be advanced, that on leaving the mother-country the emi- 
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grants had in general no notion of superiority over one another. 
The happy and the powerful do not go into exile, and there are 
no surer guarantees of equality among men than poverty and 
misfortune. It happened, however, on several occasions, tliat 
persons of rank were driven to America by political and re- 
ligious quarrels. Laws were made to establish a gradation 
of ranks; but it was soon found that the soil of America was 
opposed to a territorial aristocracy. To bring that refractory 
land into cultivation, the constant and interested exertions of 
the owner himself were necessary ; and when the ground was 
prepared, its produce was found to be insufficient to enrich a 
master and a fanner at the same time. The land was then 
naturally broken up into small portions, which the proprietor 
cultivated for himself. Land is the basis of an aristocracy, 
which clings to the soil that supports it; for it is not by privi- 
leges alone, nor by birth, but by landed property handed down 
from generation to generation, that an aristocracy is consti- 
tuted. A nation may present iniincnsc fortunes and exireme 
wretchedness, but unless those fortunes are territorial there is 
DO aristocracy, but simply the class of the rich and that of the 
poor. 

All the British colonies had then a great degree of similarity 
at the epoch of their settlement. All of them, from their first 
beginning, seemed destined to witness the growth, not of the 
aristocratic liberty of their mothcr-coimtry, but of that free- 
dom of the middle and lower orders of which the history of the 
world had as yet furnished no complete example. 

In this general uniformity several striking differences were 
however discernible, which it is necessary to point out. Two 
branches may be distinguished in the Anglo-American family, 
which have hitherto grown up without entirely commingling; 
the one in the South, the other in the North. 

Virginia received the first English colony ; the emigrants 
took possession of it in 1607. The idea that mines of gold 
and silver arc the sources of national wealth was at that time 
singularly prevalent in Europe : a fatal delusion, which has 
done more to impoverish the nations which adopted it, and has 
cost more lives in America, than the united influence of war 
and bad laws. The men sent to Virginia" were seekers of gold. 
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adventurers, without resources and without eliaracter, whose 
turbulent and restless spirit endangered the infant colony.^ and 
rendered its progress uncertain. The artisans and agricultur- 
ists arrived afterwards ; and, although they were a more moral 
and orderly race of men, they were in nowise above the level 
of the inferior classes in England.* No lofty conceptions, no 
intellectual system, directed the foundation of these new settle- 
ments. The colony was scarcely estabhshed when slavery was 
introduced.*' and this was the main circumstance which has ex- 
ercised so prodigious an influence on the character, the laws, 
and all the future prospects of the South. Slavery, as we shall 
afterwards show, disliunors labor; it introduces idleness into 
society, and with idleness, ignorance and pride, luxury and dis- 
tress. It enervates the powers of the mind, and benumbs the 
actiWty of man. The influence of slavery, united to the Eng- 
lish character, explains the manners and the social condition of 
the Southern States. 

In the North, the same English foundation was modified by 
the most opposite shades of character; and here I may be al- 
lowed to enter into some details. The two or three main ideas 
which constitute the basis of the social theory of the United 
States were first combined in the Northern English colonies, 
more generally denominated the States of New England.' The 
principles of New England spread at first to the neighboring 
states ; they then passed successively to the more distant ones ; 
and at length they imbued the whole Confederation. They now 
extend their influence beyond its limits over the whole Ameri- 
can world. The civilization of New England has been like a 
beacon lit upon a hill, which, after it has diffused its warmth 
around, tinges the distant horizon with its glow. 

The foundation of New England was a novel spectacle, and 
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all the circumstances attending it were singular and original. 
The large majority of colonies have been first inhabited cither 
by men without education and without resources, driven by 
their povert>' and their misconduct from the land which gave 
them birth, or by speculators and adventurers greedy of gain. 
Some settlements cannot even boast so honorable an origin ; 
St Domingo was founded by buccaneers; and the crintinal 
courts of England originally supplied the population of Aus- 
tralia. 

The settlers who established themselves on the shores of 
New England all belonged to the more independent classes 
of their native country. Their union on the soil of America 
at once presented tJie singular phenomenon of a society con- 
taining neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor. 
These men possessed, in proportion to their number, a greater 
mass of intelligence than is to be found in any European nation 
of our own lime. All, without a single exception, had received 
a good education, and many of them were known in Europe 
for their talents and their acquirements. The other colonies 
had been founded by adventurers without family; the emi- 
grants of New England brought with them the best elements 
of order and morality — they landed in the desert accompanied 
hy their wives and children. But what most especially dis- 
tinguished tliem was the aim of their undertaking. They had 
not been obliged by necessity to leave their country ; the social 
position they abandoned was one to be regretted, and their 
means of subsistence were certain. Kor did they cross the At- 
lantic to improve their situation or to increase their wealth ; 
the call which summoned them from the comforts of their homes 
was purely intellectual ; and in facing the inevitable sufferings 
of exile their object was the iriumph of an idea. 

The emigrants, or, as they deservedly styled themselves, the 
Pilgrims, belonged to that English sect the austerity of whose 
principles had acquired for them the name of Puritans. Puri- 
tanism was not merely a religious doctrine, but it corresponded 
tttmany points with the most absolute democratic and republi- 
tta theories. It was this tendency which had aroused its most 
^ngcrous adversaries. Persecuted by the Government of the 
iMther-country, and disgusted by the habits of a society op- 
PMefl to the rigor of their own principles, the Puritans went 
Iwh to seek some rude and unfrequented part of the world. 
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where they coutd live according to thetr own opinions, and 
worship God in freedom. 

A few quotations will throw more light upon the spirit of 
these pious adventurers than all we can say of them. Nathan- 
iel Morton/ the historian of the Erst years of the settlement, 
thus opens his subject : 

*■ Gentle Reader, — I have for some length of time looked upon 
it as a duty incumbent, especially on the immediate successors 
of those that have had so large experience of those many mem- 
orable and signal demonstrations of God's goodness, viz., the 
first beginners of this Plantation in New England, to commit 
to writing his gracious dispensations on that behalf; having 
so many inducements thereunto, not onely otlierwise but so 
plentifully in the Sacred Scriptures: that so, what we have seen, 
and what our fathers have told us (Psalm Ixxvtii. 3, 4), we may 
not hide from our children, showing to the generations to 
come the praises of the Lord : ttiat especially the seed of Abra- 
ham his servant, and the children of Jacob his chosen (Psalm 
cv. 5, 6), may remember his marvellous works in the beginning 
and progress of the planting of New England, his wonders and 
the judgments of his moutli ; how that God brought a vine into 
this wilderness ; that he cast out the heathen, and planted it ; 
that he made room for it and caused it to take deep root ; and 
it filled the land (Psalm Ixxx. 8, 9). And not onely so, but also 
that he hath guided his people by his strength to his holy habi- 
tation and planted them in the mountain of his inheritance in re- 
spect of precious Gospel enjoyments: and that as especially 
God may have the gIor>- of all unto whom it is most due; so 
also some rays of glory may reach the names of those blessed 
Saints that were the main instruments and the beginning of 
this happy enterprise." 

It is impossible to read this opening paragraph without an 
involuntary feeling of religious awe ; it breathes the very savor 
of Gospel antiquity. The sincerity of the author heightens his 
power of language. The band which to his eyes was a mere 
party of adventurers gone forth to seek their fortune beyond 
seas appears to the reader as the germ.of a great nation wafted 
by Providence to a predestined shore. 

/-New En^iUnd'* MnMrU," p. ij; BoMaa. iSiC See alio - Hntdibwoa'a 
HMory.'* voL ti. 9. 449. 
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The author thus continues his narrative of the departure of 
the first pilgrims: — 

" So they left that good!y and pleasant city of Leyden/ which 
had been their resting-place for above eleven years; but tlicy 
knew that they were pilprrims and strangers here below, and 
looked not much on these things, but lifted up their eyes to 
Heaven, their dearest country, where God hath prepared lor 
them a city (ileb. xi. i6), and therein quieted their spirits. 
When they came to Dclfs-Haven they found the ship and all 
things ready ; and such of their friends as could not come with 
them followed after them, and sundry canic from Amsterdam 
to see them shipt, and to take their leaves of them. One night 
was spent with little sleep with the most, but with friendly en- 
tertainment and Christian discourse, and other real expressions 
of true Christian love. The next day they went on board, and 
tlicir friends with them, where truly doleful was the sight of that 
sad and mournful parting, to hear what sighs and sobs and 
prayers did sound amongst them ; what tears did gush from 
every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each other's heart, that 
sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood on the Key as specta- 
tors could not refrain from tears. But the tide (which stays for 
no man) calling them away, that were thus loth to depart, their 
Reverend Pastor falling down on liis knees, and they all with 
him, with watery checks commended them with most fervent 
prayers unto the Lord and his blessing; and then, with mutual 
enibrace-s and many tears they took their leaves one of another, 
which proved to be the last leave to many of them." 

Tlie emigrants were about 150 in number, including the 
women and the chi]<ircn. Their object was to plant a colony 
on the shores of the Hudson : but after having been driven 
about for some time in the Atlantic Ocean, they were forced 
to land on that arid coast of New England which is now the 
site of the town of Plymouth. The rock is still shown on which 
the pilgrims disembarked.* 
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" But before we pass on," continues our historian, " let the 
reader with me make a pause and seriously consider this poor 
people's present condition, the more to be raised up to admira* 
lion of God's goodness towards them in their preser\"ation : for 
being now passed the vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before 
them in expectation, they had now no friends to welcome Iheni, 
no inns to entertain or refresh them, no houses, or much less 
towns to repair unto to seek for succour: and for the season 
it was winter, and liiey lliat know ilie winters of the country 
know them to be sharp and violent, subject to cruel and 6erce 
storms, dangerous to travel to known places, much more to 
search unknown coasts. Besides, what could they sec but a 
hideous and desolate wilderness, full of wilde beasts, and wilde 
men? and what multitudes of them there were, they then knew 
not : for which way soever they turned their eyes (save upward 
to Heaven) they could have hut little solace or content in re- 
spect of any outward object ; for summer being- ended, all 
things stand in appearance with a weather-beaten hcc, and the 
whole country full of woods and thickets, represented a wild and 
savage hew ; if they looked behind them, there was the mighty 
ocean which they had passed, and was now as a main bar or 
gtilph to separate them from all the civil parts of the world." 

It must not be imagined that the pieiy of the Puritans was of 
a merely speculative kind, or that it took no cognizance of the 
course of worldly affairs. Puritanism, as I have already re- 
marked, was scarcely less a political than a religious doctrine. 
No sooner had the emigrants landed on the barren coast de- 
scribed by Nathaniel Morton than it was their first care to con- 
stitute a society, by passing the following Act : 

" In the name of God. Amen. We. wliose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord King 
James, etc., etc.. Having undertaken for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian Faith, and the honour of our King 
and countrj*, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia ; Do by these presents solemnly and mutually, 
in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politick, for our better order- 
ing and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid : 
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and by virtue hereof do enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and otViccrs, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient 
for the general good of the Colony: unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience," etc.' 

This happened in 1620, and from that time forwards the emi- 
gration went on. The religious and political passions which 
ravaged the British Empire during the whole reign of Charles 
1 drove fresh crowds of sectarians everj' year to the shores oE 
America. In England the strongliold of Puritanism was in the 
middle classes, and it was from the middle classes that the ma- 
jority of the emigrants came. The population of New Eng- 
land increased rapidly ; and whil.st the liierarcliy of rank despot- 
ically classed the inhabitants of the mother-country, the colony 
continued to present the novel spectacle of a community homo- 
geneous in all its parts. A democracy, more perfect than any 
which antiquity had dreamt of, started in full size and panoply 
from the midst of an ancient feudal society. 

The English Government was not dissatisfied with an emi- 
gration which removed the elements of fresh discord and of 
further revolutions. On the contrary, everything was done 
10 encourage it, and great exertions were made to mitigate the 
hardships of those who sought a shelter from the rigor of their 
country's laws on the soil of America. It seemed as if New 
England wa.^ a region given up to the dreams of fancy and the 
unrestrained experiments of innovators. 

The English colonies (and this is one of the main causes of 
their prosperity) have always enjoyed more internal freedom 
and more political independence than the colonies of other na- 
tions ; but this principle of liberty was nowhere more extensive- 
ly applied than in the .States of New England. 

It was generally allowed at that period that the territories of 
the New World belonged to that European nation which had 
been the 6rst to discover them. Nearly the whole coast of 
North America thus became a British possession towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. The means used by the English 
Government to people these new domains were of several kinds ; 
the King sometimes appointed a governor of his own choice. 
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who ruled a portion of the New World in the name and under 
the immediate orders of the Crown ; ; lliis i^ the colonial system 
adopted by other countries of Europe. Sometimes grants of 
certain tracts were made by the Crown to an individual or to a 
company,^ in which case all the civil and political power fell into 
the hands of one or more persons, who, under tlic inspection and 
control of the Crown, sold the lands and governed the inhab-' 
itants. Lastly, a third system consisted in allowing a certain 
minibcr of emigrants to constitute a political society under tlic 
protection of the mother-country, and to govern themselves in 
whatever was not contrary to her laws. This mode of colo- 
nization, so remarkably favorable to liberty, was only adopted 
in New Engtand.f 

In 1628"' a cliartcr of this kind was granted by Charles I 
to the emigrants who went to form the colony of Massachusetts. 
But, in general, charters were not given to the colonics of New 
England till they had acquired a certain existence. Plymouth, 
Providence, New Haven, the State of Connecticut, and that of 
l^iode Island » were founded without tlie co-operation and al- 
most without the knowledge of the mother-country. The new 
settlers did not derive their incorporation from the seat of the 
empire, although they did not deny its supremacy ; they con- 
stituted a society of their own accord, and it was not till thirty 
or forty years aftenvards, under Oiarles II. that their existence 
was legally recognized by a roya! charter. 

This frequently renders it difficult to detect the link whicli 
connected the emigrants with the land of their forefathers in 
studying the earliest historical and legislative records of New 
England. They exercised the rights of sovereignty; they 
named their magistrates, conchided peace or declared war, made 
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police regulations, and enacted laws as if their allegiance was 
dwe only to God.o Xotliing can be more curious and, at the 
same time more instructive, than the legislation of that period; 
it is there that the solution o£ the great social problem which the 
United States now present to the world is to he found. 

Amongst these documents we shall notice, as especially char- 
acteristic, the code of laws promulgated by the lililc Slate of 
Connecticut in 1650./* 'ITie legislators of Connecticut 4 begin 
with the penal laws, and, strange to say, they borrow their pro- 
visions from the text of Holy Writ. " Whosoe\*er shall worship 
any other God than the Lord," says the preamble of the Code, 
" shall surely be put to death." This is followed by ten or twelve 
enactments of the same kind, copied verbatim from the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Dcuicronomy. Wasphcmy, sorcery, 
adultery,'' and rape were punished with death ; an outrage 
offered by a son to his parents was to lie expiated by the same 
penalty. The legislation of a rude and half-civilized people was 
thus applied to an enlightened and moral community. The con- 
sequence was that the punishment of death was never more fre- 
quently prescribed by the statute, and never more rarely en- 
forced towards the guilty. 

The chief care of the legislators, in this body of penal laws, 
was the maintenance of orderly conduct and good morals in 
the community: they constantly invaded the domain of con- 
fidence, and there was scarcely a sin which was nut suhjuct to 
magisterial censure. The reader is aware of the rigor with 
ivhicli these laws punished rape and adultery; intercourse be- 
tween unmarried persons was likewise severely repressed. The 
judge was empowered to inflict a pecuniary penalty, a whipping. 
or marriage < on the misdemeanants; and if the records of the 
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old courts of New Haven may I>e believed, prosecutions of tins 
kind were not unfrcqucnt. We find a sentence bearing date the 
first of May, 1660, Inflicting a fine and reprimand on a young 
woman who was accused of using improper language, and of 
allowing herself to be kissed.' The Code of 1650 abounds in 
preventive measures. It punishes idleness and drunkenness 
with severity." Innkeepers are forbidden to furnish more than 
a certain quantity of liquor to each consumer; and simple ly- 
ing, whenever it may be injurious,f is checked by a fine or a 
(logging. In other places, the legislator, entirely forgetting 
the great principles of religious toleration which he had him- 
self upheld in Europe, renders attendance on divine service 
compulsory,"' and goes so far as to visit with severe punish- 
ment.* and even with death, the Christians who chose to wor- 
ship God according to a ritual differing from his own.J- Some- 
times indeed the zeal of his enactments induces him to descend 
to the most frivolous particulars : thus a law is to be found in 
the same Code which prohibits the use of tohacco.y It must 
not be forgotten that these fantastical and vexatious laws were 
not imposed by authority, but that they were freely voted by 
all the persons interested, and that the manners of the com- 
munity were even more austere and more puritanical than the 
laws. In 1649 a solemn association was formed in Boston to 
check the worldly luxury of long hair.* 

These errors are no douhi discreditable to human reason: 
tiiey attest the inferiority of our nature, which is incapable of 
laying firm hold upon what is true and just, and is often reduced 
to the alternative of two excesses. In strict connection with this 
penal legislation, which bears such striking marks of a narrow 
sectarian spirit, and of those religious passions which had been 
warmed by persecution and were still fermenting among the 
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people, a body of political laws is to be found, which, though 
wniicn two huiuircti years ago, is still ahead of the liberties of 
our s^. The general principles which are the groundwork of 
modern constitutions — principles which were imperfectly known 
in Europe, and not completely triumphant even in Great Britain, 
in the scvcntcaith century — were all recognized and determined 
by the laws of New England: tlie inter\'ention of the people 
in public affairs, the free voting of taxes, the responsibility of 
authorities, personal liberty, and trial by jury, were all posi- 
tively established without discussion. From these fruitful prin- 
ciples consequences have been derived and applications have 
been made such as no nation in Europe has yet ventured to 
attempt. 

In Connecticut the electoral body consisted, from its origin, 
of the whole number of citizens ; and this is readily to be under- 
siood.o when we recollect that this people enjoyed an almost 
perfect equality of fortune, and a still greater uniformity of 
opinions.fr In Connecticut, at this period, all the executive 
functionaries were elected, including the Governor of the State.* 
The citizens above the age of sixteen were obliged to hear 
arms; they formed a national miHtia, which appohitcd its own 
officers, and was to hold itself at all times in readiness to march 
for the defence of the country. rf 

In the laws of Connecticut, as well as in all those of New Eng- 
land, w^e find the germ and gradual development of that town- 
ship independence which is the life and main<ipring of Ameri- 
can liberty at the present day. The political existence of the 
majority of the nations of Europe commenced in the superior 
ranks of society, and was gradually and imperfectly communi- 
cated to the different members of the social body, In America, 
on the other hand, it may be said that the township was or- 
ganized before the county, the county before the State, the 
State before the Union. In New England townships were com- 
pletely and definitivelv constituted as earlv as 1650. The inde- 
pendence of the township was the nucleus round which the local 
interests, passions, rights, and duties collected and clung. It 
gave scope to the activity of a real political life most thoroughly 
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democratic and republican. The colonies still recognized the 
sui>re:iiacy of the mother-country; monarchy was still the law 
of the State; but tlic republic was already established in every 
township. The towns named their own magistrates of every 
kind, rated themselves, and levied their own taxes.'' In the 
parish of New England the law of representation was not 
adopted, but the affairs of the community were discussed, as at 
Athens, in the market-place, by a general assembly of the citi- 
zens. 

In studying the laws which were promulgated at this first 
era of the American republics, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the remarkable acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment and the advanced theory of legislation which tliey display. 
The ideas there forme<l nf the duties of society towards its 
members arc evidently much loftier and more comprehensive 
than those of the European legislators at that time: obliga- 
tions were there imposed which were elsewhere slighted. In the 
States of New England, from the first, the condition of the 
poor was provided for;/ strict measures were taken for the 
maintenance of roads, and surveyors were appointed to attend 
to them;« registers were established in every parish, in which 
the results of public deliberations, and the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the citizens were entered ; h clerks were directed to 
keep these registers; i oflScers were charged with the adminis- 
tration of vacant inheritances, and with the arbitration of liti- 
gated landmarks; and many others were created whose chief 
functions were the maintenance of public order in the com- 
munity./ The law enters into a thousand useful provisions for 
a number of social wants which arc at present very inadequately 
fell in France. 

Hut it is by the attention it pays to Public Education that the 
original character of American civiliMtion is at once placed in 
the clearest light. " It being." says the law, " one chief project 
o( Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the Scripture by 
persuading from the use of tongues, to the end that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, in church 
and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors. . . ." * 
Here follow clauses establishing schools in every township, and 
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fing the inhabitants, under pain of heavy fines, to support 
Schools of a superior kind were founded in the same 
manner in the more populous districts. The municipal authori- 
ties were bound to enforce the sending of children to school by 
Iheir parents ; they were empowered to inHict fines upon all who 
refused compliance; and in case of continued resistance so- 
ciety assumed the place of the parent, took possession of the 
child, and deprived the father of those natural rights which 
he used \o so bad a purpose. The reader will undoubtedly have 
remarked the preamlilc of these enactments : in America religion 
is the road to knowledge, and the observance of the divine laws 
leads man to civil free<lom. 

If, after having cast a rapid glance over the state of Ameri- 
can society in 1650. we turn to tlic condition of Europe, and 
more especially to that of the Continent, at the same period, we 
cannot fail to be struck with astonishment. On the Continent 
of Eurai>c, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, abso- 
lute monarchy had everywhere triumphed over the ruins of the 
oligarchical and feudal liberties of the Middle Ages. Never 
were the notions of right more completely confounded than in 
the midst of the spU-ndor and literature of Europe; never was 
there less political activity among the people ; never were the 
principles of Iruc freedom less widely circulated; and at that 
very time those principles, which were scorned or unknown by 
the nations of Europe, were proclaimed in the deserts of the 
New World, and were accepted as the future creed of a great 
people. The boldest theories of the human reason were put 
into practice by a community so humble that not a statesman 
condescended to attend to it ; and a Icc;isl.iiinn without a prec- 
edcni was produced ofTliand by the imagination of the citizens. 
In the bosom of this obscure democracy, which had as yet 
brought forth neither generals, nor philosophers, nor authors, 
a man might stand up in the face of a free people and pronounce 
the following fine definition of liberty.' 

" Nor would T have you to mistake in the point of your own 
liberty. There is a Hberty of a corrupt nature which is effected 
both by men and beasts to do what they hst. and lliis liberty is 
inconsistent with authority, impatient of alt restraint; by this 
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liberty ' siimtts omnes dcteriores ': *iis The i^rand enemy of truth 
and peace, and all the ordinances of God arc bent against it. 
But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty which is the proper 
end and object of authority ; it is a liberty for that only wtiich 
is just and good: for this liberty you arc to stand with the 
hazard of your very lives and whatsoever crosses it is not au- 
thority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty is maintained 
in a way of subjection to authority; and the aiuhurily set over 
you will, in all administrations for your good, be quietly sub- 
mitted unto by all but such as have a disposition to shake off 
the yoke and lose their true liberty, by their murmuring at the 
honor and power of authority." 

The remarks 1 liavc made will suffice to display the charac- 
ter of Anglo-American civilization in its true light. It is the 
result (and this should be constantly present to the mind of 
two distinct elements, which in other places have been in fre- 
quent hostility, but which in America have been admirably in- 
corporated and combined witli one another. I allude to the 
spirit of Religion and the spirit of Liberty. 

The settlers of New England were at the same time ardent 
sectarians and daring innovators. Narrow as the limits of some 
of their religious opinions were, they were entirely free from 
political prejudices. Hence arose two tendencies, distinct but 
not opposite, which arc constantly discernible in the manners 
as well as in the laws of the country. 

It might be imagined that men who sacrificed their friends, 
their family, and their native land to a religious conviction were 
absorbed in the pursuit of the intellectual advantages which 
they purchased at so dear a rate. Tlie energy, however, with 
which they strove for the acquirement of wealth, moral enjoy- 
ment, and the comforts as well as liberties of the world, is 
scarcely inferior to that with which they devoted themselves to 
Heaven. 

Poh'tical principles and all human laws and inslitiuions were 
moulded and altered at their pleasure; the barriers of the so- 
ciety in which they were born were broken down before them ; 
the old principles which had governed the world for ages were 
no more; a path without a turn and a field without an horizon 
were opened to the exploring and ardent curiosity of man : but 
at the limits of the pf^Oitical world he checks his researches, he 
discreetly lays aside the use of his most formidable faculties^ he 
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no longer consenis to doubt or to innovate, but carefully ab- 
staining from raising the curtain of the sanctuary, he yivlds 
with submissive respect to truths which he will not discuss. 
Thus, in the moral world everything is classed, adapted, decided. 
and foreseen ; in the political world everything is agitated, un- 
certain, and disputed : in the one is a passive, though a volun- 
tary, obedience: in the other an independence scornful of ex- 
perience and jealous of authority. 

These two tendencies, apparetitly so discrepant, are far from 
conflicting ; they advance together, and muttiatly support each 
other. Religion perceives that civil liberty affords a noble ex- 
ercise to the faculties of man, and that the political world i;; a 
field prepared by the Creator for the efforts of the intelligence. 
Contented with the freedom and the power which it enjoys in 
its own sphere, and with the place which it occupies, the em- 
pire of religion is never more surely established than when it 
reigns in the hearts of men unsupported by aught beside its 
native strength. Religion is no less the companion of hbcrty 
in all its battles and its triumphs ; the cradle of its infancy, and 
the divine source of its claims. The safeguard of morality is re- 
ligion, and mnraiity is the best security of law and the surest 
pledge of freedom."" 



Reasons of CniTArK Akomalics which the Laws axd 
Customs of the Anglo-Americans present 

Remains of arislO'Cratic institutions in the midst of n complct« de- 
mocracy — Why? — Distinction carefully lo be drawn between what 
is of Puritanical and what is ol English origin. 

The reader is cautioned not to draw too general or too abso- 
lute an inference from what has been said. The social condi- 
tion, the religion, and the manner.^ of the first emigrants un- 
doubtedly exercised an immense influence on the destiny of 
their new country. Nevertheless they were not in a situation 
to found a state of things solely dependent on themselves: no 
man can entirely shake off the influence of the past, and the 
settlers, intentionally or involuntarily, mingled habits and no- 
tions derived from their education and from the traditions of 
their country with those habits and notions which were exclu- 
sively their own. To form a judgment on the Anglo-Ameri- 
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cans of the present day it is therefore necessar)* to distinguish 
what is of ruriianical and what is ol English origin. 

Laws and customs are frequently to be met with in the 
United Slates which contrast strongly wilh all that surrounds 
them. These laws seeni to be drawn up in a spirit contrary 
to the prevailing tenor of the American legislation; and these 
customs arc no less opposed to the tone of society. If tlic Eng- 
lish colonies had been founded in an age of darkness, or if their 
origin was already lost in the lapse of years, the problem would 
be insoluble. 

I shall quote a single example to illustrate what I advance. 
The civil and criminal procedure of the Americans has only 
two means ol aflion — committal and bail. The first measure 
taken by the magistrate is to exact security from the defendant. 
or, in case of refusal, to incarcerate him : the ground of the 
accusation anfl the importance of the charges against him are 
then disctLssed. It is evident that a legislation of this kind is 
hostile to the poor man, and favorable only to the rich. 'l"hc 
poor man has not always a security to produce, even in a civil 
cause; and if he is obliged to wait for justice in prison, he is 
speedily reduced to distress. Tlie wealthy individual, on the 
contrar>', always escapes imprisonment in civil causes; nay, 
more, he may readily elude the punishment which awaits him 
for a delinquency by breaking his bail. So that all tlic penalties 
of the law arc. for him, reducible to fines." Nothing can be 
more aristocratic than this system of legislation. Yet in 
America it is the poor who make the law, and tliey usually re- 
serve the greatest social advantages to themselves. The ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is to be found in England ; the 
laws of which I speak are English.^ and the Amfricans have re- 
tained them, however repugnant they may be to the tenor of 
their legislation and the mass of their ideas. Next to its habits, 
the thing which a nation is least apt to change is its civil legis- 
lation. Civil laws arc only faniiliarly known to legal men, 
whose direct Interest it is to maintain them as they are. whether 
good or bad, simply because they themselves are conversant 
with them. The body of the nation is scarcely acquainted with 
them; it merely perceives their action in particular cases ; but 
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it has some difficulty in seizing their tendency, and obeys them 
without premeditation. I have quoted one instance where it 
would have been easy to adduce a great number of others. The 
surface of American society is, if I may use the expression, 
covered with a layer of democracy, from beneath which the old 
aristocratic colors sometimes peep. 



CHAPTER III 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ANGI-O-AMERICANS 

ASOCIAL contlition is commonly the result of circum- 
stances, sometimes of laws, ohener still of ttiese two 
causes united ; but wherever it exists, it may justly be 
considered as the source of almost all the laws, the usages, and 
the ideas which regulate the conduct of nations ; whatever it 
does not produce it modifies. It is therefore necessary, if we 
would become acquainted with the le^slation and the manners 
of a nation, to begin by tlie study of its social condition. 



The Striking Characteristic of the Social Condition 
OF THE Anglo-Americans in its Essential Democracy 

TIw first emigrants of New England — Thctr equality — Aristocratic 
laws introduced in ilic South — Period of the Revolution — Change 
in the law of descent — Effects produced by this change — Demoeracy 
carried to its utmost limits in the new States of the West — Equality 
of education. 

Many important observations suggest themselves upon the 
social condition of the Anglo-Americans, but there is one which 
lakes precedence of all the rest. The social condition of the 
Americans is eminently democratic ; this was its character at 
the foundation of the Colonies, and is still njore strongly marked 
at the present day. I have stated in the preceding chapter that 
great equality existed among the emigrants who settled on the 
shores of New England. The germ of aristocracy W3S never 
planted in that part of the Union. The only influence which 
obtained there was that of intellect ; the people were used to 
reverence certain names as the emblems of knowledge and 
virtue. Some of their fellow-citizens acquired a power over 
the rest which might truly have been called aristocratic, if it 
had been capable of transmission from father to son. 

This was the state of things to the east of the Hudson : to the 
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south-west of that river, and in the direction of the Floridas, 
the case was difTcrcm. In most of the States situated to the 
south-west of the iiudson some great Enghsh proprietors had 
settled, who had imported with thcni aristocratic principles and 
the English law of descent. I have explained the rca-wins why 
it was impossihle ever to establish a powerful aristocracy in 
America ; these reasons existeil with less force to the south-west 
of the Hudson. In the South, one man, aided by slaves, could 
cultivate a great extent of country: it was therefore common 
to «ce rich landed proprietors. Hut their influence was not 
altogether aristocratic as that term is understood in Europe, 
since they possessed no privileges ; and the cultivation of their 
estates being carried on by slaves, they had no tenants depend- 
ing on them, and consequently no patronage. Slill, the great 
proprietors .wiuth of the Hudson constituted a superior class, 
having ideas and tastes of its own, and forming tlie centre of 
political action. This kind of aristocracy sympathized with the 
body of the people, whose passions and interests it easily em- 
braced ; but it was too weak and too short-lived to excite cither 
love or hatred for itself. This was the class which headed the 
insurrection in the South, and furnished the best leaders of the 
American revolution. 

At the period of wliich we are now speaking society was 
shaken to its centre: the people, in whose name the struggle 
had taken place, conceived the desire of exercising the author- 
ity which it liad acquired ; its democratic tendencies were 
awakened ; and having thrown oH the yoke of the mother- 
country, it aspired to independence of every kind. The inliu- 
cnce of individuals gradually ceased to be felt, and custom and 
law imtied together to produce the same result. 

But the law of descent was the last step to equality. I am 
surprised that ancient and modem jurists have not attributed 
to this law a greater influence on human affairs.* It is true 
that these laws belong to civil affairs ; hut they ought neverthe- 
less to be placed at the head of all political institutions; for, 
whilst political laws are only the .symbol of a nation's condi- 
tion, they exercise an incredible influence upon its social slate. 
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They have, moreover, a sure and umform manner of operating 
upon society, aiTccting, as it were, generations yet unlmni. 

TluQUgh their means man acquires a kind of preternatural 
power over the future lot of liis fcIlow-crcatures. When the 
legislator has rcg^ulatcd the law of inheritance, he may rest from 
his labor. The machine once put in motion will go on for ages, 
and advance, as if self-guided, towards a given point. When 
framed in a particular manner, this law unites, draws together, 
and vests pro])erty and power in a few hands : its tendency is 
clearly aristocratic. On opposite principles its action is still 
more rapid ; it divides, distrihutes, and disperses both property 
and power, Alamied by the rapidity of its progress, those who 
despair of arresting its njotion endeavor to obstruct it by diffi- 
culties and impediments; they vainly seek to counteract its 
effect by contrary efforts; but it gradually reduces or destroys 
every obstacle, until by its incessant activity the bulwarks of the 
influence of wealth are ground do\vn to the fine and shifting 
sand which is the basis of democracy. When the law of inheri- 
tance permits, still more when it decrees, the eqnal division 
of a father's property amongst all his children, its effects arc of 
two kinds : it is important to distinguish thcni from each other, 
although they lend to the same end. 

In virtue of the law of partible inheritance, the death oE every 
proprietor brings about a kind of revolution in property ; not 
only do bis possessions change hands, but their very nature is 
altereil, since they are parcelled into shares, which become small- 
er and smaller at each division. This is the direct and, as it 
were, the physical effect of the law. It follows, then, that in 
countries where equality of inheritance is established by law, 
property, and especially landed property, must have a tendency 
to perpetual diminution. The eflfecls, however, of such legis- 
lation would only be perceptible after a lapse of time, if the 
law was abaiuloned to its own working; for supposing the 
family to consist of two children (and in a country peopled as 
France is the average number is not above three), these children, 
sharing amongst them the fortune of both parents, would not 
be poorer than their father or mother. 

But the law of eqnal division exercises its influence not 
merely upon the property itself, but it affects the minds 6f the 
heirs, and brings their passions into play. These indirect con- 
sequences tend powerfully to the destruction of large fortunes. 
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and especially of large domains, Amoiij^ nations whose law o£ 
descent is (ouiided upon the right of primogeniture landed es- 
tates often pass from generation to generation without undergo- 
ing division, the consequence of which is that family feeling is to 
a certain degree incorporated with the estate. The family repre- 
sents the estate, the estate the family; whose name, together 
with its origin, its glory, its power, and its virtues, is tlius per- 
petuated in an imperishabic memorial of the past and a sure 
pledge of the future. 

When the equal partition of property is established by law, 
the intimate connection is destroyed between family feeling 
and Ihe preservation of the paternal estate ; the property ceases 
to represent tlie family ; for as it must inevitably be divided 
after one or two generations, it has evidently a constant ten- 
dency to diminish, and must in the end be completely dispersed. 
The sons of tlic great landed proprtelor, if they are few in num- 
ber, or if fortune befriends them, may indeed entertain the hope 
of being as wealthy as tlieir father, but not that of possessing 
the same property as he did ; the riches must necessarily be com- 
posed of elements different from his. 

Now, from the moment that you divest the landowner of 
that interest in the preser^'ation of his estate which he derives 
from association, from tradition, and from family pride, you 
may be certain that sooner or later he will dispose of it ; for 
there is a strong pecuniary interest in favor of selling, as float- 
ing capital produces higher interest than real property, and Is 
more readily available to gratify Uie passions of the moment. 

Great landed estates which have once been divided never 
come together again ; for the small proprietor draws from his 
land a better revenue, in proportion, than the large owner does 
from his, and of course he sells it at a higher rate.fr The calcu- 
lations of gain, therefore, which decide the rich man to sell his 
domain will still more powerfully influence him against buying 
small estates to unite them into a large one. 

What is called family pride is often founded upon an illusion 
of self-love. A man wLshes to perpetuate and immortalize 
himself, as it were, in his great-grandchildren. AVhere the 
esf^ dc famille ceases to act individual selfishness comes into 
play. When the idea of family becomes vague, indeterminate, 
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and uncertain, a man thinks of his present convenience; he 
provides for the establishment of his succeeding generation, 
and no more. Either a man gives up the idea of perpetuating 
his family, or at any rale he seeks to accomplish it by other 
means than that of a landed estate. Thus not only docs the law 
of partible inheritance render it difficult for families to preserve 
their ancestral domains entire, but it deprives them of the in- 
clination to attempt it, and compels them in some measure to 
co-operate with the law in their own extinction. 

The law of equal distribution proceeds by two methods : by 
acting upon things, it acts upon persons ; by influencing per- 
sons, it affects things. By these means the law succeeds in 
striking at the root of landed property, and dispersing rapidly 
botli famiHes and fortunes-C 

Most certainly it is not for us Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century, who daily witness the political and social changes 
which the law of partition is bringing lo pass, to question its in- 
fluence. It is perpetually conspicuous in our countr>-, over- 
throwing the walls of our dwellings and removing the land- 
marks of our fields. But although it has produced great 
effects in France, much still remains for it to do. Our recollec- 
tions, opinions, and habits present powerful obstacles to Its 
progress. 

In the United States it has nearly completed its work of de- 
struction, and there we can best study its results. The Eng- 
lish laws concerning the transmission of property were abol- 
ished in almost all the States at the time of the Revolution. The 
law of entail was so modified as not to interrupt the free cir- 
culation of property.^ The 6rst generation having passed 
away, estates began to be parcelled out, and tlie change became 
more and more rapid with the progress of lime. At this mo- 
ment, after a lapse of a little more than sixty years, the aspect 
of society is totally altered ; the families of the great landed 
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proprietors are almost all comtiiinglcd with the general mass. 
In the State of New York, which formerly contained many of 
these, there are but two who still keep their heads above the 
stream, and ihcy must shortly disappear. The sons of these 
opulent citizens arc become merchants^ lawyers, or physicians. 
Most of them have lapsed into obscurity. The last trace of 
hereditary ranks and distinctions is destroyed — the law of par- 
tition has reduced all to one level. 

I do not mean that there is any deficiency of wealthy individ- 
uals in the United States ; I know of no country, indeed, where 
the love of money has taken stronger hold on the affections of 
men. and where the profounder contempt is expressed for the 
theor>- of the permanent equality of property. But wealth cir- 
culates with inconceivable rapidity, and experience shows that 
it is rare to find two succeeding generations in the full enjoy- 
ment of it. 

This picture, which may perhaps be thought to be over- 
charged, still gives a very imperfect idea of what is taking place 
in the new States of the West and South-west. At the end of 
the last century a few bold adventurers began to penetrate into 
the valleys of the Mississippi, and the mass of the population 
very soon began to move in that direction: communities un- 
heard of till then were seen to emerge from the wilds: States 
whose names were not in existence a few years before claimed 
their place in the American Union ; and in the Western settle- 
ments we may behold democracy arrived at its utmost extreme. 
In these States, foitrdcd oflf-hand. and. as it were, by chance, 
the inhabitants are but of yesterday. Scarcely known to one 
another, the nearest neighbors are ignorant of each other's his- 
tory. In this part of the American continent, therefore, the 
population has not experienced the influence of great names 
and great wealth, nor even that of the natural aristocracy of 
knowledge and virtue. None are there to wield that respecta- 
ble power which men willingly grant to the remembrance of a 
life spent in doing good before their eyes. The new States of 
\ht West arc already inhabited, but society has no existence 
wiong them.' 
It is not only the fortunes of men which are equal in Amer- 
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ica ; even their requirements partake in &omc degree of the 
same uniformity. 1 du nut bclitrvu that there is a country in 
Uie world wliere, in proportion to the population, there are so 
few uninstructcd and at tlic same time so few learned individu- 
als. Primary instruction is within the reach of everybody; 
superior instruction is scarcely to be obtained by any. This 
U not surprising ; it is in fact the necessary consequence of what 
we have advanced above. AUnost all the Americans are in easy 
circumstances, and can therefore obtain the first elements of 
human knowledge. 

In America there are comparatively few who are rich enough 
to live without a profession. Every profession requires an ap- 
prenticeship, which limits the time oi instruction to the early 
years of life. At fifteen they enter upon their calling, and thus 
their education ends at the age when ours begins. Whatever 
is done after^^•ards is with a view to some special and hicralive 
object ; a science is taken up as a matter of business, and the 
only branch of it which is attended to h such as admits of an 
immediate practical application. In America most of the rich 
men were formerly poor ; most of those who now enjoy leisure 
were absorbed in business during their youth ; the consequence 
of wliich is, that when they might have had a taste for study 
they had no time for it. and when time is at their disposal they 
have no longer the inclination. 

There is no clas.*;, then, in America, in which the taste for 
intellectual pleasures is transmitted whh hereditary fortune 
and leisure, and by which the labors of the intellect arc held 
in honor. Accordingly there is an equal want of the desire and 
the power of application to these objects. 

A middle standard is itxeU in America for human knowledge. 
All approach as near to it as ihey can ; some as they rise, others 
as they descend. Of cour.se. an immense mnltiiucle of persons 
arc to lie found who entertain the same number of ideas on 
religion, history, science, political economy, legislation, and gov- 
ernment. The gifts of intellect prtxred directly from God. and 
man cannot prevent their unc<]ual distribution. But in conse- 
quence of the state of things which we have here represented it 
happens that, although the capacities of men are widely differ- 
ent, as the Creator has doubtless intended they should be, they 
are submillcd to the same method of treatment. 

In America the aristocratic clement has always been feeble 
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{Tom ita birth; and if at the present day it is not actually de- 
stroyed, it is at any rate so completely disahled tliat wo can 
scarcely assign to it any degree of influence in the course of af- 
'iairs. The democratic principle, on llie contrary, has gained 
so much strength by time, hy events, and by legislation, as to 
have become not only predominant but all-powerful. There is 
nth family or corporate authority, and it is rare to find even the 
influence of individual character enjoy any durability. 

America, then, exhibits in her social state a most extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. Men are there seen on a greater equality in 
point of fortune and intellect, or, in other words, more equal 
in their strength, tlian in any other country of the world, or in 
any age of which history has preserved the remembrance. 



POUTICAL CbNSEQUENCRS OF THE SoCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
A NGLO-A M F.BICAXS 

The political conscqiicnces of such a social condition as this 
arc easily dedudble. It is impossible to believe that equality will 

not eventually find its way into the political world as it does 
everywhere else. To conceive of men remaining forever un- 
equal upon one single point, yet equal on all others, is impos- 
sible ; they must come in the end to be equal upon all. Now I 

'tcnow of only two methods of establishing equality in the polit- 
ical world ; every citizen must be put in possession of his rights, 
or rights must be granted to no one. For nations which are ar- 
rived at the same stage of social existence as the .Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, it is therefore very difficult to discover a medium between 
the sovereignty of all and the absolute power of one man : and 
it wouhl be vain to deny that the social condition w*hich I have 
been describing is eqtially bable to each of these consequences. 
There is, in fact, a manly and lawful passion for equality 

! which excites men to wish all to be powerful and honored. This 
passion (ends to elevate the humble to the rank of the great ; but 
there exists also in the human heart a depraved taste for equal- 
ity, which impels the weak to attempt to lower the powerful to 
their own level, and reduces men to prefer equality in slavery to 
inequality with freedom. Not that those nations whose social 
condition is democratic naturally despise liberty: on the con- 
trary, they have an instinctive love of it. But hbcrty is not the 
chief and constant object of their desires; equality is tlidr idol: 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 
IN AMERICA 

It predominates over the whole of society in America — Application 
mde of this principle by the Americans even before their Revolu- 
tion— Dcvclopmcm given to It by that Revolution— Gradual and ir- 
resistible extension of the elective qualification. 

WHENEV'ER the political laws of the United States are 
to be discussed, it is with the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people that wc must begin. The prin- 
cij^e of the sovereignty of the people, which is to be found, moiv 
or less, at tlie bottom of almost all human institutions, generally 
remains concealed from view. It is obeyed without being rec(^- 
nizcd, or if for a moment it be brought to light, it is hastily cast 
back into the gloom of the sanctuary. " The will of the nation " 
is one of those expressions which have been most profusely 
abused by the wily and the despotic of every age. To the eyes 
of some it has been represented by the venal suffrages of a few 
of the satellites of power ; to others by the votes of a timid or an 
interested minority ; and some have even discovered it in the 
silence of a people, on the supposition that the fact of submis- 
sion established the right of command. 

In .\mcrica the principle of the sovereignty of the people is 
not cither barren or concealed, as it is with some other nations; 
it is recognized by the customs and proclaimed by the laws ; it 
spreads freely, and arrives without impediment at its most re- 
mote consequences. If there be a country in the world where 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people can be fairly appre- 
ciated, where it can be studied in its application to the affairs of 
society, and where its dangers and its advantages may be fore- 
seen, that country is assuredly America. 

I have already observed that, from their origin, the sover- 
eignty of the people was the fundamental principle of the greater 
ntimber of British colonies in America. It was far, however. 
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from then exercising as much influence on the government of 
society as it now docs. Two obstacles, the one external, the 
other internal, checked its in^-asive progress. It could not os- 
tensibly disclose itself in the laws of colonies which were still 
constrained to obey the mother-country: it was therefore 
obliged to spread secretly, and tu gain ground in the provincial 
assemblies, and especially in the townships. 

American society was not yet prepared to adopt it with all 
its consequences. The intelligence of New England, and the 
wealth of the country to the south of the Hudson (as I have 
shown in the preceding chapter), long exercised a sort of aris- 
tocratic influence, which tended lo retain the exercise of social 
authority in the hands of a few. The public functionaries were 
not universally elected, and the citizens were not all of them elec- 
tors. The electoral franchise was everywhere placed within cer- 
tain limits, and made dependent on a certain qualification, which 
was exceedingly low in the North and more considerable in the 
South. 

The American revolution broke out, and the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, which had been nurtured in the town- 
ships and municipalities, look possession of the State : every 
class was enlisted in its cause ; battles were fought, and victories 
obtained for it, until it became the law of laws. 

A no less rapid change was eflfectefl in the interior of society, 
where the law of descent completed the abolition of local in- 
fluences. 

At the very time when this consequence of the laws and of 
the revolution was apparent to every eye, victory was irre- 
vocably pronounced in favor of the democratic cause. All 
power was. in fact, in its hands, and resistance was no longer 
possible. The higher orders submitted without a murmur and 
without a struggle to an evil which was thenceforth inevitable. 
The ordinary fate of falling powers awaited them; each of 
their several members followed his own interests ; and as it was 
impossible to wring the power from the hands of a people which 
they did not detest sufficiently to brave, their only aim was to 
secure its good-will at any price. The most democratic laws 
were consequently voted by the very men whose interests they 
impaired ; and thus, although the higher classe.i did not excite 
the passions of the people against their order, thi-y accelerated 
the triumph of the new state of things ; so that by a aingidar 
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change the dcni'ftcratic impulse was found lo be most irresistible 
in the very States wlicrc ilic aristocracy had the firmest hold, 
The State of Maryland, which had been founded by men of 
rank, was the first to proclaim universa] suffrage, and to intro* 
duce the most democratic forms into the conduct of its govern- 
ment. 

When a nation modifies the elective qualification, it may easily 
be foreseen that sooner or later lliat (jualifieation will be en- 
tirely abolished. There is no more invariable rule in the history 
of society: the further doctoral rights arc cxiciidL-d, the grentcr 
is the need of extending them; for after each concession the 
strength of the democracy increases, and its demands increase 
with its strength. Tlie iimhition of those who arc heluw the 
appointed rate is irritated in exact proportion to the great num- 
ber of those who are above it. The exception at last becomes the 
rule, concession follows concession, and no slop can be made 
short of universal suffrage. 

At the present day the principle of the sovereignty of the jwo* 
pte has acquired, in the United States, all the practical develop- 
ment which the imagination can conceive. It is unencumbered 
by lliose fictions which have been tlirown over it in other coun- 
tries, and it appears in every possible form according to the 
exigency of the occasion. Sometimes the laws arc made by the 
people in a body, as at Athens; and sometimes its representa- 
tives, chosen by universal suffrage, transact business in its name, 
and almost under its immediate control. 

In some countries a powt-r exists which, though it is in a de- 
gree foreign to the social body, directs it. and forces it to pur- 
sue a certain track. Tn others ihc ruling force Is divided, being 
partly within and partly without the ranks of the people. But 
nothing of the kind is to be seen in the United States ; there so- 
ciety governs itself for tt.self. All power centres in its bosom; 
and scarcely an individual is to be meet with who would venture 
to conceive, or, still less, to expres.s, the idea of seeking it eke- 
where. The nation participates in the making of its laws by the 
choice of its legislators, and in the execution of them by the 
choice of the agents of the executive government; it may al- 
most be said to govern itself, so feeble and so restricted is the 
share left to the administration, so little do the authorities forget 
(heir popular origin and the power from which they emanate.^ 

dScc Append ut, B. 
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KECESSITY OF EXAMINING THE CONDITION OF THE 
STATES BEFORE THAT OF THE UNION AT LARGE 

IT is proposed to examine in the following chapter what is 
the form of government established in America on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people ; what are its re- 
sources, its hindrances, its advantages, and its dangers. The 
first difficulty which presents itself arises from the complex 
nature of the constitution of (he United States, which consists 
of two distinct social structures, connected and, as it were, en- 
cased one within the other; two governments, completely sepa- 
rate and almost independent, the one ful6lting the ordinary 
duties and responding to the daily and indefinite calls of a com- 
munity, the other circumscribed within certain limits, and only 
exercising an exceptional autliority over the general interests of 
ihe country. In short, there are twenty-four small sovereign 
nations, whose agglomeration constitutes the body of the Union. 
To examine the Union before we have studied the States would 
be to adopt a method filled with obstacles. The form of the 
Federal Government of the United States was the last which 
was adopted ; and it is in fact nothing mure than a modifica- 
tion or a summary of those republican principles which were 
current in the whole community before it existed, and inde- 
pendently of its existence. Moreover, the Federal Government 
is, as I have just obser\'ed, the exception: the Government of 
the States is the rule. The author who should attempt to exhibit 
the picture as a whole before he had explained its details would 
necessarily fall into obscurity and repetition. 

The great political principles which govern American society 

at this day undoubtedly took their origin and their growth in 

(he Stale. It is tlicrefore necessary to become acquainted with 

e in order to possess a clue to the remainder. The 

ich at present compose the American Union all present 

atures, as far as regards the external aspect of their 
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ittstitations. Their political or adniiiu&trativc existence is cen- 
tred in three focuses of action, which may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the different nervous centres which convey motion to 
the human body, llic township is the lowest In order, then the 
oninty, and lastly the State; and 1 propose to devote the [ol- 
lowing chapter to the examination of tliese three divisions. 

Tbe Auerican System of Townships and Municipal 

Bodies 

Whjr the Author begins the cxsmmation of the political inMitntions 
with the townshi|>— Its cxivlcnce in all nniions — Difficulty of cs< 
UbIi«hinR and preserving municipal independence — Its importance 
— Why the Author ha« Kclcetcd the lown^p system of New Eng- 
land as the main topic of his discussion. 

Ii is not undesignedly that I begin this subject with the 
Township. The village or township is tlie only association 
which is so perfectly natural tliat wherever a number of men 
are collected it seems to constitute itself. 

The town, or tithing, as the smallest division of a community, 
must necessarily exist in all nations, whatei'cr their laws and 
customs may be: if man makes monarchies and establishes re- 
publics, the first association of mankind seems constituted by 
the hand of God. But although the existence of the township 
is coeval with that of man, its liberties are not tlie less rarely re- 
spected and easily destroyed. A nation is always able to estab- 
lish great political assemblies, because it habitually contains a 
certain number of individuals fitted by their talents, if not by 
thdr habits, for the direction of affairs. Tbe township is, oa 
the contrary, composed of coarser materials, which are less 
easily fashioned by the legislator. The difficulties which attend 
the consolidation of its independence rather augment than di- 
minish with the increasing enlightenment of the people. A 
highly civilized community spurns the attempts of a local in- 
dependence, is disgusted at its numerous blunders, and is apt 
to despair of success before the experiment b completed. Again, 
no immunities are so ill protected from the encroachments of 
the supreme power as those of municipal botltcs in general: 
they are unable to struggle, single-handed, against a strong or 
an enterprising government, and they cannot defend their cause 
with success unless it he identified with the customs of the na- 
tion and supported by public opinion. Thus until the inde- 
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pendencc of townships is ama1y:antatcd with the manners of a 
people it is easily destroyed, and it is only after a long existence 
in tlie laws that it can be thus amalgamated. Municipal free- 
dotii is not Uiu Eruil of human device ; it is rarely created ; but 
it is, as it were, secretly and spontaneously engendered in Uie 
midst of a senii* barbarous state of society. The constant ac- 
tion of the laws and the national habits, peculiar circumstances, 
and above all tiniu, may consolidate it; but there is certainly no 
nation on the continent of Europe which has experienced its 
advantages. Nevertheless local assemblies of citizens consti- 
tute the strength of free nations. Town-meetings arc to liberty 
what primary schools are to science; they bring it within the 
people's reach, they teach mai how to use and how to enjoy it. 
A nation may establish a system of free government, but with- 
out the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit 
of liberty. The transient passions and the interests of an hour, 
or the chance of circumstances, may ha%*e created the external 
forms of independence; but the dcsiwtic tendency which has 
been repelled will, sooner or later, inevitably reappear on the 
surface. 

In order to explain to the reader the general principles on 
which the political organization of the counties and townships. 
of the United States rests, I have thought it expedient to choose 
one of the States of New England as an example, to examine 
the mechanism of its constitution, and then to cast a. general 
glance over the country. The township and the county are not 
organized in tlic same manner in every part of the Union ; it is, 
however, easy to perceive that the same princi|>lefi have guided 
the formation of both of them throughout the Union. I am in- 
clined to believe that these principles have been carried further 
in New England than elsewhere, and consequently tliat they of- 
fer greater facilities to the observations of a stranger. The in- 
stitutions of New England form a complete and regular whole; 
they have received the sanction of time, they have the support of 
the laws, and the still stronger support of the manners of the 
community, over which they exercise the most prodigious in- 
fluence; they consequently deserve our attention on everj' ac- 
count 
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The township of New England is a division which stands 
between the commune and the canton of France, and which cor- 
reiponds in general to the Hngtish tithing, or town. Its average 
population is from two to three thousand ; » so that, on the one 
hand, the interests of its inhabitants arc not likely to conflict, 
and, cti the other, men capable of conducting its aflfairs are al- 
ways to be found among its citizens. 



A.tmiORITIE9 OF THE ToWNSHIP IN NeW EnGLANO 

Tlie people the source of all power here as elsewhere — Manages tts 
own affairs— No corpomtion — The greater part ol the authority 
vested in llic l>an<]« ol llic Select men— How tlie Selectmen act— 
Town-niceling— Eiiutneratioa of the public onicers of tb« township 
—Obligatory antl reniiiiiertttcU functioiij. 

In the township, as well as everywhere else, the people is the 
only source of power ; but in no stage of government does the 
body of citizens exercise a more immediate influence. In 
America the people is a master whose exigencies demand obedi- 
ence to the utmost limits of possibility. 

In New England ihe majority acts by rcprc3cntati\'es in the 
conduct of the public business of the State; but if such an ar* 
rangement be necessary in general affairs, in the townships, 
where the legislative and administrative action of the govern- 
ment is in more immediate contact with tlt^ sutij'ect, the system 
of representation is not adopted. There is no corporation ; hnt 
the body of electors, after having designated its magistrates, 
directs them in everything that exceeds tlie simple and ordi- 
nary executive business of the State* 

This state of things is so contrary to our ideas, and so differ- 
ent from otir customs, that It is necessary for me' to adduce 
some examples to explain h thoroughly. 

The public duties in the township are extremely numerous 
and minutely divided, as we shall sec further on; but the larger 
proportion of administrative power is vested in the hanfls of a 

• fa 1830 there were v>i town<1)lpi In a iBW.—Sre the Act of Pthruftrr »», 
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small numhcr of individuals, called "the Selectmen."' The 
general laws of the State impose a certain number o£ obliga- 
tions on the selectmen, which they may fulfil without the au- 
thorization of the body they represent, but which they can only 
neglect on their own responsibility. The law of the State 
obliges lliem, for instance, to draw up the list of electors in 
their townships; and if they omit this part of their functions, 
they are gnihy of a misdemeanor. In all the affairs, however, 
which are determined by the town-meeting, the selectmen are 
the organs of the popular mandate, as in France tlie Maire exe- 
cutes the decree of the municipal council. They usually act 
upon their own responsibility, and merely put in practice prin- 
ciples which have been previously recognized by the majority. 
But if any change is to he introduced in the existing state of 
tilings, or if they wish to undertake any new enterprise, they 
are obhgcd to refer to the source of their power. If, for in- 
stance, a school is to l>c established, the selectmen convoke the 
whole body of the electors on a certain day at an appointed 
place; Ihey explain the urgency of the case; they give their 
opinion on the means of satisfying it, on the probable expense, 
and the site which seems to be most favorable. The meeting is 
consulted on these several points; it adopts the principle, marks 
out the site, votes the rate, and confides the execution of its 
resotulinn to the selectmen. 

The selectmen have alone the right of calling a town-mectJng, 
but they may be requested to do so : if ten citizens are desirous 
of submitting a new project to the assent of the township, they 
may demand a general convocation of the inhabitants ; the se- 
lectmen are obliged to comply, but they have only the riglit of 
presiding at the meeting.^ 

The selectmen are elected every year in the month of Apri! 
or of May.* The town-meeting chooses at the same time a num- 
hcr of oilier uiunicipa! magistrates, who are entrusted with im- 
portant administrative functions. The assessors rate the town- 
ship ; the collectors receive tlie rate. A constable is appointed to 
keep the peace, to watch the streets, and to forward the execu- 
tion of the laws; the town-cterk records all the town votes, 

*Ttnw»pl»cImen ire eppolnlrcl in the ;i» : Pclinitfr u. i^ yoI, i. p. 4B3 j 
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orders, grants, births, deaths, and marriages; the treasurer 
keeps the funds; the overseer of the poor performs tlie difficult 
task of superintending the action of the poor-laws ; committee- 
men arc appointed to attend to the schools and to public instruc- 
tion ; and the road-surveyors, who take care of the greater and 
lesser ttioroughfares of tlic township, complete the list of the 
principal functionaries. They are, however, still further sub- 
divided ; and amongst the municipal officers are to he found 
parish commissioners, who audit the expenses of public wor- 
fhip ; different classL-s of inspectors, some of whom arc to direct 
the citizens in case of fire; tithing-men, listers, hay wards, 
chimney- viewers, fence-viewers to maintain the bounds of prop- 
trty. timber-measurers, and sealers of weights and measures.* 

There arc nineteen principal officers in a township. Every 
inhabitant is constrained, on the pain of bcin^ fined, to under- 
take these different functions; which, however, are almost all 
paid, in order that the poorer citizens may be able to give up 
their time without loss. In general the ^Vmerican system is not 
to grant a fixed salary to its functionaries. Every service has 
its price, and they arc remunerated in proportion to wliat Uiey 
have done. 

Existence of the Township 

Every one the best judge of his own interest— Corollary of the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people — Application of ilio« doctrines in 
the townships of America — The township of New England is iovcr- 
ci^ in all that concerns itself alone: subject to the State in all other 
matters — Bond of the township and the State — In France the Gov- 
emmtnt lends its agent to the Commune — In America the reverse 
occurs. 



I have already observed that the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people governs the whole political system of the Anglo- 
Americans. Evcr>' page of this book will alTord new instances 
of the same doctrine. In the nations by which the sovereignty 
of the people is recognized every individual possesses an equal 
share of power, and participates alike in the government of the 
State. Every individual is, therefore, supposed to be as well 
informed, as virtuous, and as strong as any of his fcllow-citi- 
lens. He obeys the government, not because he is inferior to 
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Uic authorities which conduct it. nr lUat he is less cipabk than 
his neighbor of govcming himself, but because he acknowledges 
the uiilit>- of an association with his fellow-men, and because 
he knows that no such association can exist without a regulat- 
ing force. 1 1 lie be a subject in all tliat concerns the mutual rela- 
tions of citizens, he is free and responsible to God alone for all 
that concerns himself. Hence arises tlie maxim tliat every one 
is the best and the sole judge of his own private interest, and 
that society has no right to control a man's actions, unless they 
are prejudicial to the common weal, or unless the common weal 
demands his co-operation. This doctrine is imivcrsally ad- 
mitted in the United Slates. I shall hereafter examine the 
general influence which it exercises on the ordinan* actions of 
life ; I am now sjjeakinj; of the nature of municipal bodies. 

The township, takai as a whole, and in relation to the gov- 
cnunent of the countr}*. may be looked upon as an individual to 
whom the theory T have just alluded to is applied. Municipal 
independence is therefore a natural consequence of the prin- 
ciple of the sovcrei^^nily of the people in the United States: all 
the American republics recognize it more or less; but circum- 
stances have peculiarly favored its growth in Mew England. 

In this part of the Union the impulsion of political activity 
was given in the townships; and it may almost be said that 
each of them originally formed an independent nation. When 
the Kings of England asserted their supremacy, they were con- 
tented to assume the central power of the State. The town- 
ships of Kew England remained as ihey were before ; and al- 
though they arc now subject to the State, they were at first 
scarcely dependent upon it. It is important to remember that 
they have not been invested with privileges, but that they have, 
on the contrary, forfeited a portion of their independence to the 
State. The townships are only subordinate to the State in 
those interests which I shall term social, as they are common 
to all the citizens. They are independent in all that conceTn.s 
tliemselves ; and amongst the inhabitants of New England I 
believe that not a man is to he found who would acknowledge 
that the State has any right to interfere in their local interests. 
The towns of New England buy and sell, sue or are sued, aug- 
ment or diminish their rates, without the slightest opposition on 
the part of tlic administrative authority of the State. 

They are bound, however, to comply with the demand.*; of the 
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community. If ehe State is in need of money, 9 town can 
nciiiier give nor witliliold the supplies. If the Sute prpjecU 
a road, the township cannot refuse to let it cross its territory; 
if a police regulation is made by the State, it must be enforced 
by the town. A uniform system of instniction is organized all 
orer the country, and every town is bound to establish the 
schools which the law ordains. In speaking of the adniinistra- 
tian of the United States X shall have occasion to point out tlie 
means by which the townships are compelled to obey in these 
different cases: I here merely show the existence of tho obliga- 
tion. Strict as this obligation is, the government of tlie State 
imposM it in principle only, and in its perfomiance the town- 
ship resumes all its independent rights. Thus, taxes are voted 
by the State, but they are levied and collected by the township; 
the existence of a school is obliffatory, hut the township builds, 
pa>-8, and superintends it. In France the State-coIIcclor re- 
ceives the local imposts ; in America tlie town-collector receives 
the taxes of the State. Thus the French Government lends its 
agents to the commune; in America the township is the agent 
of the Government. This fact alone sHows the extent of the 
differences which exist between the two nations. 



PuBuc Spirit op the Townships op New England 

How the township of New England wins the affections o( its Inhabl- 
tan Is— Difficulty of crcaling local public spirit in Europe — ^The 
rights and duties of the American township favorable to It — Char- 
acteristics of home in the United States — Manifestations of public 
spirit in New England — Its happy effects. 

In America, not only do municipal Iwdies exist, but they 
are kept alive and supported by pubhc spirit The township 
of New England possesses two advantages which infallibly 
secure the attentive interest of mankind, namely, independence 
and authority. Its sphere is indeed smalt and limited, but 
within that sphere its action is unrestramed ; and its independ- 
ence gives to it a real importance which its extent and popula- 
tion may not always ensure. 

It is to be remembered that the affections of men generally 
lie on the side of authority. Patriotism is not durable tn a con- 
quered nation. The New Englander is attached to his town- 
tb^, not only because he was born in it. but because it con- 
Vol I^-f 
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stitutcs a social body of which he is a member, and whose" 
government claims and dcscn-cs ihe exercise of his sagacity. 
In Europe the absence oi local public spirit is a frequent sub- 
ject of regret to those who are in power ; everyone agrees 
that there is no surer guarantee of order and tranquillity, and 
yet nothing is more difficult to create. If the municipal bodies 
were made powerful and independent, the authorities of the 
nation might be disunited and the peace of the country endan- 
gered. Yet, without power and independence, a town may 
contain good subjects, but it can have no active citizens. An- 
other important fact is that tlie township of New England is so 
constituted as (o excite the warmest of human affections, with- 
out arousing the ambitious passions of the heart of man. The 
officers of the county are not elected, and their authority is 
very limfted. Even the State is only a second-rate community, 
whose tranquil and obscure administration offers no induce- 
ment sufficient to draw men away from the circle of their in- 
terests into the turmoil of public affairs. The federal govern- 
ment confers power and honor on the men who conduct i! ; 
but these individuals can never be very numerous. The high 
station of the Presidency can only be reached at an advanced 
period of life, and the other federal functionaries are generally 
men who have been favored by fortune, or distinguished in 
some other career. Such cannot be the permanent aim of the 
ambiticus. But the township serves as a centre for the desire 
of public esteem, the want of exciting interests, and the taste 
for authority and popularity, in the tnidst of the ordinary rela- 
tions of life ; and the passions which commonly embroil society 
change their character when they find a vent so near the do- 
mestic hearth and the family circle. 

In the American States power has been disseminated with 
admirable skill for the purpose of interesting the greatest pos- 
sible number of persons in the common weal. Independently 
of the electors who are from time to time called into action, the 
body politic is divided into innumerable functionaries and offi- 
cers, who all, in their several spheres, represent the same 
powerful whole in whose name they act. The local administra- 
tion llms affords an unfailing source of profit and interest to a 
vast number of individuals. 

The American system, which divides the local authority 
among so many citizens, does not scruple to multiply tlie func- 
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tions oi the town officers. For in the United States it is be- 
lieved, and with truth, that patriotism is a kind of devotion 
which is strengthened by ritual observance. In this manner 
tlic activity of the township is continually perceptible ; it is daily 
manifested in the fulfilment of a duty or the exercise of a rights 
and a constant though gentle motion is thus kept up in society 
which animates without disturbing it. 

The American attaches himself to his home as the moun- 
taineer clings to his hills, because the characteristic features of 
liis country are there more distinctly marked than elsewhere. 
The existence of the townships of New England is in general 
a happy one. Their government is suited to their tastes, and 
chosen by themselves. In the midst of the profound peace and 
general comfort which reign in America the commotions of 
municipal discord arc unfrei]uent. The conduct of local busi- 
ness is easy. The political education of the people has long 
been complete; say rather that it was complete when the peo- 
ple first set foot upon the soil. In New F.ngland no tradition 
exists of a distinction of ranks; no portion of the community 
is tempted to oppress the remainder; and the abuses which 
may injure isolated individuals are forgotten in the general 
ccnteiitinent which prevails. If the government is defective 
(and it would no doubt he easy to point out its deficiencies), 
the fact that it really emanates from those it governs, and that 
it acts, either ill or well, casts the protecting spell of a parental 
pride over its faults. No term of comparison disturbs tlie sat- 
isfaction of the citizen: England formerly governed the mass 
of the colonics, but the people was always sovereign in the 
township where its rule is not only an ancient but a primitive 
ittte. 

The native of New England is attached to his township be- 
cause it is independent and free: his co-operation in its affairs 
tnsurcs his attachment to its interest ; the well-being it affords 
him secures his affection ; and its welfare is (he aim of his 
ambition and of his future exertions : he takes a part in every 
occurrence In the place; he practises the art of government in 
ihe small sphere within his reach ; he accustoms himself to 
iliose forms which can alone ensure the steady progress of 
Eberty: he imbibes their spirit: ho acquires a taste for order, 
comprehends the union or the balance of powers, and collects 
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clear practical aotlaus on Uie nature o£ his duties and tlie ex- 
tent of his right3. 



The Cocr;mE5 op New Excland 

The division of the counties in America has coiiKiderable 
analogy witli tlint of the arrondissenients of France. The limits 
of the counties are arbitrarily laid down, and the various dis> 
tricts which they contain have no necessary connection, no 
common tradition or natural sj-mpatliy; ihcir object is simply 
to facilitate the administration of justice. 

7'he exttnt of (lie township was too small to contain a system 
of judicial institutions; each county has, however, a court of 
justice/ a sherifT to execute its decrees, and a prison for crimi- 
nals. There are certain wants which are felt alike by all the 
township!; of a county; it is therefore natural that they should 
he satisfied by a central authority. In the State of Massachu- 
setts this authority is vested in the hands of several magistrates, 
who are appointed by the Governor of the State, with the 
advice i of his council.^ The officers of the county liave only a 
limited and occasional authority, which is applicable to certain 
predetermined cases. The Stale and the tou-nships possess all 
the power requisite to conduct public business. The budget 
of the county is drawn up by its officers, anil is \"oted by the 
legislature, but there is no assembly which directly or indi^ 
rcctly represents the county. It has, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, no political existence. 

A twofold tendency may be discerned in the American con- 
stitutions, which impels the legislator to centralize iheJegtsla- 
tive and to disperse the executive power. The township of 
New England has in itself an indestructible element of inde- 
pendence; and this distinct existence could only be fictitiously 
introduced into the county, where its utility has not been felt. 
Btit all the townships uniteil have hut one representation, which 
is the Slate, the centre of the national authority: beyond the 
action of the township and that of the nation, nothing can be 
said to exist but the influence of individual exertion. 
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Aduinistratiok in New England 

Adtnlniatralion not perceived in America — Why? — The Eun^icani be- 
licve that liberty is promoted by depriving the sociil authority of 
tome of its rights; the Aracricans, by dividing its exercise — Almost 
til the administration confined to the township, and divided amongst 
the town-officers— No trace of an administrative body to be per- 
ceived, cither in the township or above It — The reason of this — How 
it happens that the administration of the State is uniform — Who is 
empowered to enforce the obedience of the township and tlic county 
to the law — The introduction of judicial power into the administra' 
tion — Consequence of the extension ol the elective principle to all 
funcilonaries— The Justice of the Peace in New England— By whom 
appointed— Cotinty officer: ensures the administration of the town- 
thips — Court of Sessions — Its action — Kight of inspection and in- 
dictment disseminated like the other administrative functions— In- 
formers encouraged by the division of fines. 

Nothing is more striking to an European traveller in the 
United States than the absence of what wc term the Govern- 
ment, or the Administration. Written laws exist in America, 
and one sees that they arc daily executed ; but although every- 
thing is In motion, the hand which gives the impulse to the 
social machine can nowhere he discovered. Nevertheless, as all 
peoples are obliged to have recourse to certain grammatical 
forms, which arc the foundaiinn of human language, in order 
to cxpresfc their thoughts; so atl communities arc obliged to 
secure their existence by submitting to a certain dose of author- 
ity, without which they fall a prey to anarchy. This authority 
may be distributed in several ways, but it must always exist 
somewhere. 

Tilers are two methods of diminishing the force of authority 
in a nation: The first is to weaken the supreme power in its 
very principle, by forbidding or preventing society from acting 
in its own defence under certain circumstances. To weaken 
authority in this manner is wliat is generally termed In Kurope 
to lay the foundations of freedom. The second manner of 
diminishing the influence of authority does not consist in strip- 
ping society of any of its rights, nor in paralyxinR its efforts, 
but in distributing the exercise of its privilcEcs in various 
hands, and in multiplying functionaries, to each of wliom the 
degree of power necessary for him to perform his duty is en- 
trusted. There may be nations whom this distribution of social 
liowers might lead to anarchy ; but in iticlf it is not anarchical. 
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The action of authonty is indeed thus rendereu less irresistible 
and less perilous, but it is not totally suppressed. 

The revolution of the United States was the result of a mature 
and dignified taste for freedom, and not of a vague or ill-dcfincd 
craving- for independence. It contracted no alliance with the 
turbulent passions of anoichy ; but its course was marked, on 
the contrary, by an attachment to whatever was lawful and 
orderly. 

It was never assumed in the United States that the citizen 
of a free country has a right to do whatever he pleases ; on the 
contrary, social obUgations were there imposed upon him more 
various than anywhere else. No idea was ever entertained of 
attacking the principles or of contesting the rights of society ; 
but the exercise of its authority was divided, to the end that 
the office might be powerful and the ofHcer insignificant, and 
that the community should be at once regulated and free. In 
no country in the world docs the law hold so absolute a lan- 
guage as in America, and iu no countrj- is llie right of applying 
it veslcd in so many hands. The administrative power in the 
United States presents nothing cither central or hierarchical 
in its constitution, which accounts for its passing, unperccivcd. 
The power exists, hut its representative is not to be perceived. 

We have already seen that the independent townships of 
New England protect their own private interests ; and the 
municipal magistrates are the persons to whom the execution 
of the laws of the State is most frequently entrusted.!* Besides 
the general laws, the Slate sometimes passes general police 
regulations; but more commonly the townships and town- 
officers, conjointly with the justices of the peace, regulate the 
minor details of social life, according to the necessities of the 
different localities, and promulgate such enactments as concern 
the health of the community, and the peace as well as morality 
of the citizens./ Lastly, these municipal magistrates provide, 
of their own accord and without any delegated powers, for 
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those unforesecQ emergencies which frequently occur in so- 
ciety.* 

It results from what we have said that in the State of Massa- 
chusetts the administrative authority is almost entirely re- 
stricted to the townsiiip,/ hut that it is distributed among a great 
number of individuals. In the French commune there is prop- 
erty but one official functionary, namely, the Maire ; and in 
New England we have seen that there are nineteen. These 
nineteen funtlioiiarics do not in general depend upon one an- 
other. The law carefully prescribes a circle of action to each 
of these magistrates ; and within that circle they have an entire 
right to perform their functions independently of any other 
authority. Above the township scarcely any trace of a series 
of official dignitaries is to be found. It sometimes happcrtd 
that the county officers a!ter a decision of the townships or 
town magistrates,"! but in general the authorities of the county 
have no right to interfere with the authorities of the township,*! 
except in such matters as ajnccrn the county. 

The magistrates of the township, as well as those of the 
county, arc bound to communicate their acts to the central 
government in a vcrj- small number of predetermined cases. 
But the central government is not represented by an individual 
whose business it is to publish police regulations and ordi- 
nances enforcing the execution of the laws ; to keep up a regular 
communication with the officers of the township and the 
county ; to inspect their conduct, to direct tlicir actions, or to 
reprin»and their faults. There is no point wliich serves as a 
centre to the radii of the administration. 

What, then, is the uniform plan on which the government is 
conducted, and how is the compliance of the counties and their 
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magistrates or the townships and their officers enforced? In 

the Stales of New England die legislative authority embraces 
more subjects than it does iu France; the legislator penetrates 
to the very core of the administration; the law descends to ths 
most minute details; the same enactment prescribes the prin- 
ciple and tlie method o£ its application, and thus imposes a mul- 
titude of strict and rigorously defined obligations on the second- 
ary functionaries of Uie State. The consequence of this is that 
if all the secondary functionaries of tlie administration conform 
to the law, society in all its branches proceeds with the greatest 
uniformity: the difficulty remains of compelling the secondary 
functionaries of the administration to conform to the law. It 
may be affirmed that, in general, society has only two methods 
of enforcing the execution of the laws at its disposal: a dis- 
cretionary power may be entrusted to a superior functionary of 
directing all the others, and of cashiering them in case of dis- 
obedience : or the courts of justice may be authorized to intlict 
judicial penalties on the oltcnder: but these two methods are 
not always available. 

The right of directing a civil officer presupposes tliat of 
cashiering him if he does not obey orders, and of rewarding 
him by promotion if he fuIfiJs his duties with propriety. But an 
elected magistrate can neither be cashiered nor promoted. All 
elective functions arc inalienable until Uieir term is expired. In 
fact, the elected magistrate has nothing either to expect or to 
fear from his constituents ; and when all public offices are filled 
by ballot there can be no series of official dignities, because the 
double right of commanding and of enforcing obedience can 
never be vested in tlie same individual, and because the power 
of issuing an order can never be joined to that of inflicting a 
punishment or bestowing a reward. 

The communities therefore in which the secondary function- 
aries of the government are elected are perforce obliged to make 
great use of judicial penalties as a means of administration. 
TTiis is not evident at first sight ; for those in power arc apt to 
look upon the institution of elective functionaries as one con- 
cession, and the subjection of the elected magistrate to the 
judges of the land as another. They are equally averse to both 
these innovations; and as ihcy arc mere pressingly solicited to 
grant the former than the latter, they accede to the election of 
the mapstrate, and leave him independent of the judicial power. 
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Nevertheless, the second of these measures is the only thing that 
can possibly counterbalance the first ; anti it will be found that 
an elective authority whicti is not subject to judicial power will, 
tooDcr or later, cither elude all control or be destroyed. The 
courts of justice are the only possible medium between the Cen- 
tral power and the administrative bodies; they aloiK can com- 
pel the elected functionary to obey, without violating the rights 
of the elector. The extension of judicial power in the political 
world ought therefore to be in the exact ratio of the extension of 
elective offices : if these two institutions do not go hand in hand. 
the State must fall into anarchy or into siihjcctton. 

It has always been remarked that habits of legal business 
do not render men apt to the exercise of administrative author- 
ity. The Americans have borrowed from the English, their 
fathers, the Idea of an institution which is unknown upon the 
continent of Europe: I allude to that of the Justices of the 
Peace. The Justice of the Peace is a sort of mez^o termine be- 
tween the magistrate and the man of the world, between the civil 
officer and the judge. A justice of the peace is a well-informed 
citizen, though he is not necessarily versed in the knowledge 
of the laws. His office simply obliges him to execute the police 
regulations of society ; a task in which good sense and integrity 
arc of more avail than legal science. The justice introduces 
hito the administration a certain taste for established forms and 
publicity, which renders him a most unserviceable instrument of 
despotism; and, on the other hand, he is not blinded by those 
superstitions which render legal officers unfit members of a 
government. The Americans have adopted the system of the 
Englisli justices of the peace, but they have deprived it of that 
aristocratic character which is discernible in the mother-coun- 
try. The Governor of Massachusetts/" appi'>ints a certain num- 
ber of justices of the peace in every county, whose functions 
last seven years.9 He further designates three individuals from 
amongst the whole body of justices who form in each county 
what is calle<l the Court of Sessions. The justices take a per- 
sonal share in public business; they arc sometimes entrusted 
with administrative functions in conjunction with elected of- 
ficers,*" they sometimes constitute a tribunal, before which the 
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magistrates summarily prosecute a refractory citizen, or the 
citizens inform against the abuses of ihc magistrate. But it is 
in the Court of Sessions that they exercise their most important 
functions. This court meets twice a year in the county town ; 
in Massachusetts it is empowered to enforce the obedience oE 
the greater number J of pubhc officers.' It must be observed, 
that in the State of Massachusetts the Court of Sessions is at 
the same time an administrative body, properly so called, and 
a poHttcal tribunal. It has been asserted that the county is a 
purely administrative division. The Court of Sessions pre- 
sides over that small number of affairs which, as they concern 
several townships, or all the townships of the county in com- 
mon, cannot be entrusted to any one of them in particular.!* 
In all tliat concerns county business the duties of the Court of 
Sessions are purely administrative ; and if in its investigations 
it occasionally borrows the forms of judicial procedure, it is 
only with a view to its own information, f or as a guarantee to 
the community over which it presides. But when the admin- 
istration of the township is brought before It, it always acts as a 
judicial body, and in some few cases as an official assembly. 
The first difficulty is to procure the obedience of an authority 
as entirely independent of the general laws of the State as the 
township is. We have stated that assessors arc annually natned 
by the town-meetings to levy the taxes. If a township attempts 
to evade the payment of the taxes by neglecting to name 
its assessors, the Court of Sessions condemns it to a heavy 
penalty.!" The fine is levied on each of the inhabitants ; and 
the sheriff of the county, who is the officer of justice, executes 
the mandate. Thus it is that in the United States the authority 
of the Government is mysteriously concealed under the forms 
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of a judicial sentence; and its influence is at the same time 
fortified by that irresistible power with which men have invested 
the formalities of law. 

These proceedings are easy to follow and to understand. The 
demands niade upon a township are in general plain and accu- 
rately defined ; they consist in a simple fact without any com- 
plication, or in a principle without its application in details 
But the difficulty increases when it is not the obedience of the 
township, but that of the town officers which is to be enforced. 
All the reprehensible actions of which a public functionary may 
be guilty are reducible to the following heads: 

He may execute the law without energy or zeal; 

He may neglect to execute the law ; 

He may do what the law enjoins him not to do. 

The last two violations of duty can atone come under the 
cognizance of a tribunal ; a positive and appreciable fact is 
the indispensable foundation of an action at law. Thus, if 
the selectmen omit to fulfil the legal formalities usual at town 
elections, they may he condemned to pay a fine; j but when the 
public officer performs his duty without ability, and when he 
obej's the letter of the law without zeal or energy, he is at least 
Iwyond the reach of judicial interference. The Court of Ses- 
sions, even when it is invested with its official powers, is in this 
case unable to compel him to a more satisfactory obedience. 
The fear of removal h the only check to these quasi-offcnccs; 
and as the Court of Sessions docs not originate the town author- 
ities, it cannot remove functionaries whom it does not appoint. 
Moreover, a perpetual investigation would be necessary to con- 
vict tlw officer of negligence or lukcwarmncss ; and the Court 
of Sessions sits but twice a year and then only judges such 
offences as are brought before its notice. The only security 
of that active and enlightened obedience which a court of jus- 
tic cannot impose upon public officers lies in the possibility of 
their arbitrary removal. In France this security is sought for 
in powers exercised by tl»e heads of the administration; in 
America it is sought for in the principle of election. 
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Thus, to recapitulate in a few words what I hav« 1>cen show* 
tng; If a public olBcer in New England commits a crime in 
the exercise o( his functions, the ordinary courts of justice are 
always called upon to pass sentence upon him. If he commits 
a fault in his oHiciaJ capacity, a purely administrative tribunal 
is empowered to punish him ; and, if the affair is important 
or argent, the judge supplies the omission of tlie functionary.* 
Lasllj', if the same individual is guilty of one of those intangible 
offences of which human justice has no cognizance, he annually 
appears before a tribunaJ from which there is no appeal, which 
can at once reduce him to insignificance and deprive him o£ his 
charge. This system undoubtedly possesses great advantages, 
but its execution is attended with a practical ditBculty which it 
is important to point out. 

I have already observed that the admiriBtraiive tribunal, 
which is called the Court of Sessions, has no right of inspection 
over the town officers. It can only interfere when the conduct 
of a magistrate is specially brought under its notice; and this 
is the delicate part of the system. The Americans of New 
England are unacquainted with the office of public prosecutor 
in the Court of Scssions.o and it may readily be pcrcci^-cd that 
it could not have been established without difficulty. If an 
accusing magistrate had merely been appointed in the chief 
town of each county, and i£ he had been unassisted by agents 
in the townships, he would not have been better acquainted with 
what was going on in the county than the members of the Court 
of Sessions. But to appoint agents in each township would 
have been to centre in his person tlie most formidable of powers, 
that of a judicial administration. Moreover, laws are the chil* 
dren of habit, and nothing of the l<ind exists in the legislation 
of England. The Americans have therefore divided the offices 
of inspection and of prosecution, as well as all the other func- 
tions of the administration. Grand jurors are bound by the 
law to apprise the court to which they belong of all the mis- 
demeanors which may have been committed in their county.* 
There arc certain great offences which are officially prosecuted 
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by Uie States ; f but marc frequently tlii: task of punisliing de- 
linquents devolves upon thL- liscal officer, whosi: pruviiicc it is 
to receive the fine : thus the treasurer of the township is charged 
vnih the prosecution of such administrative offences as fall 
under his notice. But a more special appeal is made by Ameri- 
can legislation to tlie private interest of tlie citizen ; f' and this 
great principle is constantly to be nu-t with in studying the laws 
of the United States. American Icffisiators arc more apt to 
jfive men credit for intelligence than for honesty, and they rely 
not a little on pcr&unal cupidity for the execution of the laws. 
Wlien an individual is really and sensibly injured by an admin- 
istrative abuse, it is natural that his personal interest should 
induce him to prosecute. Rut if a legal formality I>l' rcfjuired, 
which, however advantageous to the community, is of smalt 
importance to individuals. plaintifTs may be less easily found; 
and thus, by a tacit agreement, the laws may fall into disuse. 
Reduced by their system to this extremity, (he Americans arc 
obliged to encourage informers by bestowing on them a portion 
of tlte i)eiialty in certaiji i-ascs,<' and to insure the execution 
of the laws by the dangerous expedient of degrading the morals 
of the people. The only administrative authority above the 
county magistrates is, properly speaking, that of the Govern- 
ment. 

General Remarks os tbp, Apministbaxion of the 

United Statics 

DiRcrcncea of (he S(atcs of tlie Union in their system of administrs- 
tkm — Activity and perfection of ihc local authorities decreasie to- 
ward* the 5<^nitb — Power of (he magistraic increases; dial of ihe etec- 
tof dimlnishev— A (tminist ration pnsscit from ihc township to the 
county — States of Ni-w York, Ohio, Pennsylvania— Principle* of 
adminislnKion applicable (o Ihe whole Union — Election of public 
ofncers, and inaljcnabili(y of iheir funclions — AI)«nc« of Kr3(lRti<>n 
of rankfr^Introduction of judicial resources into the atlniinis(ra(ion. 

1 have already premised that, after having examined the 
ccn«itutk>n of the township and the county of New England 
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in detail, T should take- a general view of the remainder of the 
Union. Towiisliips and a local activity exist iu every State; 
but in no part of tlic confederation is a township to be met with 
precisely similar to those of New F.nglanH. The more we de- 
scend towards the South, the less active does the business of 
the township or parish become; tlie number of magistrates, of 
functions, and of rights decreases; the population exercises 
a less immediate influence on affairs; town meetings arc less 
frequent, and the subjects of debate less numerous. The power 
of the elected magistrate is augmented and that of the elector 
diminished, whilst the public spirit of the local conimunities 
is less awakened and less influential.^ These differences may 
be perceived to a certain extent in the State of New York ; 
they are very sensible in Pennsylvania ; but they became less 
striking as we advance to the northwest. The majority of the 
cniigranls who settle in the northwestern States are natives 
of New England, and they carry the habits of their mother 
country with them into that which Ihey adopt. A township in 
Ohio is by no means dissimilar from a township in Massachu- 
setts. 

We have seen that in Massachusetts the mainspring of public 
administration lies in the township. It forms the common 
centre of the interests and affections of the citizens. But this 
ceases to be the case as wc descend to States in which knowledge 
is less generally diffused, and where the township consequently 
offers fewer rruarantces of a wise and active administration. 
As we leave New England, therefore, we find that the impor- 
tance of the town is gradually transferred to the county, which 
becomes the centre of administration, and the intermediate 
power between the Government and the citizen. In Massachu- 
setts the business of the county is conducted by the Court of 
Sessions, which is composed of a quorum named by the Gov- 
ernor and his council ; but the county has no representative 
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ibly, and its expenditure is voted by tlie national legis- 
In ihe great State of New York, on the contrary, anJ 
in those of Ohio and Pennsylvania, the inhabitants of each 
county choose a certain number of representatives, who con- 
Ktauie the assembly of the county.« The county assembly has 
the right of taxing the inhabitants to a certain extent ; and in 
this respect it enjoys the privileges of a real legislative body: 
at the same time it exercises an executive power in the county, 
trequently directs the administration of the townships, and 
restricts their authority within much narrower bounds than in 
Massachusetts. 

Such arc the principal differences which the systems of 
county and town administration present in the Federal States. 
Were it my intention to examine the provisions of American 
law minutely, I should have to point out still further differences 
in the executive details of the several communities. But what 
I have already said may suffice to show the general principles 
on which the administration of the United Stales rests. These 
principles are diHerently applied; their consequences are more 
or less numerous in various localities ; but they are always sub- 
stantially the same. The laws differ, and their outward feat- 
tircs change, but their character does not vary. If the township 
and the county arc not everywhere constituted in the same 
manner, it is at least true that in the United States the county 
and tlie township are always based upon the same principle, 
namely, that everyone is the best judge of what concerns him- 
self alone, and the most proper person to supply his private 
wants. The township and the county are therefore bound to 
take care of their special interests: the State governs, but it 
does not interfere with their administration. Exceptions to 
this rule may be met with, but not a contrary principle. 

The first consequence of this doctrine lias been to cause all 
the magistrates to be chosen cither by or at least from amongst 
the citizens. As the officers are everj'where elected or ap- 
pointed for a certain period, it has been impossible to establish 
the rules of a dependent scries of authorities ; there arc almost 
as many independent functionaries as there are functions, and 
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ihc executive power Js di5scminated in a mulriturfe of handf.* 
Hence arose the indispensable necessity of introducing the con- 
tral of ttic courts of justice over the administration, and the 
system of pecuniary penalties, by which the secondary bodies 
and their representatives arc constrained to obey the laws. This 
system obtains from one end of the Union to the other. The 
power of punishing the misconduct of public ofiiccrs, or ol 
performing the part of the executive in urgent cases, has not, 
however, been bestowed on the same judges In all the States. 
The Anglo-Americans derived the institution of justices of the 
peace from a common source; but although it exists in all 
the States, it is not always turned to the same use. The jus- 
tices of ll>c peace everywhere participate in tlic administration 
of the townships and the counties^ either as public officers or 
as the judges of public misdemeanors, but in most of the States 
the more important classes of public offences come under the 
cognizance of the ordinary tribunals. 

The election of public officers, or the inalienability of their 
functions, the absence of a gradation of powers, and the intro- 
duction of a judicial control over the secondary branches of 
the administration, are the universal characteristics of the 
American system from Maine to the Floridas. In some States 
(and that of New York has advanced most In this direction) 
traces of a centralized administration begin to be discernible. 
In tlie State of New York the officers of the central government 
exercise, in certain cases, a sort of inspection or control over 
the secondary bodics.i 

At other times they constitute a court of appeal for the deci- 
sion of affairs./ In the State of New York judicial penalties 
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are less used than in other parts as a means of administration, 
and the right of prosecuting the oflfences of public officers is 
vested in fewer hands.* The same tendency is faintly observ- 
able in some other States;^ but in general the prominent feat- 
ure of the administration in the United States is its excessive 
local independence 

Of the State 

I have described the townships and the administration; it 
now remains for me to speak of the State and the Government. 
This is ground 1 may pass over rapidly, without fear of being 
misunderstood; for all I have to say is to be found in written 
forms of the various constitutions, which are easily to be pro- 
cured. These constitutions rest upon a simple and rational 
theory; their forms have been adopted by all constitutional 
nations, and arc become familiar to us. In this place, therefore, 
it is only necessary for me to give a short analysis; I sliall 
endeavor afterwards to pass judgment upon what I now de- 
scribe. 

Legislative Power of the St.\te 

DiviMon of tlic Lcgislsti^c Body into two Hottscs — Senate — House of 
Rcpnrscntaiivcs^Different luncltons of these two Bodies. 

The legislative power of the State is vested in two assemblies, 
the first of which generally bears the name of the Senate. The 
Senate is commonly a legislative body ; but it sometimes be- 
comes an executive and judicial one. It takes a part in the 
government in several ways, according to the constitution of 
the different Stales ;>« but it is in the nomination of public 
functionaries that it most commonly assumes an executive 
power. It partakes of judicial power in the trial of certain po- 
litical offences, and sometimes also in the decision of certain 
civil cases.« The number of its members is always small. The 
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other branch of the legislature, which is usually called the 
House of Representatives, has no share whatever in the ad- 
miniMration, and only takes a part in the judicial power inas- 
much as it impeaches public ftinctionarics before the Senaie. 
The members of the two Houses are nearly everywhere subject 
to the same conditions of election. They are chosen in the 
same manner, and by iJie same citizens. 'ITie only difference 
which exists between them is, that the term for which the 
Senate is chosen is in general longer than that of the House 
of Representatives. The latter seldom remain in office longer 
than a year; the former usually sit tn'o or three years. By 
granting to the senators the privilege of being chosen for sev- 
eral years, and being renwved seriatim, the law takes care to 
prcscr\-c in the legislative body a nucleus of men alreaily ac- 
customed to public business, and capable of exercising a salu- 
tary influence upon the junior members. 

Tlie Americans, plainly, did not desire, by this separation of 
the legislative body into two branches, to make one house 
hereditary and the other elective ; one aristocratic and the other 
democralic. It was not their object to create in the one a bul- 
vrark to power, whilst the other represented the interests and 
passions of the people. The only ad\-antages which result from 
the present constitution of the L'nited Stitcs are the division of 
the legislative power and the consequent check upon political 
assemblies ; with the creation of a tribunal of appeal for the 
re\*i&ion of the laws. 

Time and experience, howoer. have convinced the Ameri- 
cans that if these are its only advantages, the di%-i$ion of the 
legislative power is still a principle of the greatest necessity. 
Pennsylvania was the only one of the United States which at 
fir^t nticmpictl to establish a single House of Assembly, and 
Franklin himself was so far carried away by the necessary con- 
sequences of the principle of the sovcreigntr o( the people as 
to have concurred in the tncatsant ; but the Peansj-lvanians were 
soon oblige<I to chai^ the law. and to create two Houses. 
Thtis the principle of the di^nskm of the I^islatire power was 
finally established, and it? necessity otay henceforward be re* 
girded fts a denmnstntcd troth. This theory, whkh was near- 
ly onknown to the republics of uitiqinty — which was tntrodaced 
Into the worid abDasl by KCckleBt. fike- $o maay ocber great 
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truths — and misunderstood by several modern nations, is at 
Ieng;th become an axiom in the political science of the present 
age. 

The Executive Power of the State 

Oflirt of Governor in an American State — TIic place he occupies in re- 
Ulion to the Legislature — His rights and bis duties — His depen- 
dence on the people. 

Tlie executive pmver of the State may with tnith he said to 
be represented by llie Governor, ahhuugli he enjoys but a por- 
tion of its rights. The supreme magistrate, under the Litle of 
Governor, is the official moderator and counsellor of the legis- 
lature. He is armed with a veto or suspensive power, which 
allows him to stop, or at least to retard, its movements at pleas- 
ure. He lays the wants of the country before the legislative 
body, and points out the means which he thinks may be usefully 
employed in providing for tbeni ; he is the natural executor of 
its decrees in all the undertakings which interest the nation at 
large.c In the absence of the legislature, the Go\Trnor is bound 
to lake all necessary steps to guard the State against violent 
shocks and unforeseen dangers. The whole military power of 
the State is at the disposal of the Governor. He is the com- 
mander of the militia, and head of the armed force. When the 
authority, which is by general consent awarded to the laws, is 
disregarded, the Governor puts himself at the head of the 
armed force of the State, to quell resistance, and to restore or- 
der. Lastly, tlie Governor lakes no share in the administration 
of township*! and counties, except it be indirectly in the nomina- 
tion of Justices of the Peace, which nomination he has not the 
power to cancel.^ The Governor is an elected mag'istrate, and 
b generally chosen for one or two years only ; so thai he always 
continues to be strictly dependent upon the majority who re- 
lumed htm. 
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Coiitnum to ttU |4Zis of a nation, such as tbe 
4;«itcr«l luw5 and the maintenance of its fioragn 
( ^tltcr tntcrcsis are peculiar to certain parts of the 
((ir invlance, as the business of different lownsfaqia. Wbea tbe 
)H>\vvr which directs the general interests is centred is ooe 
|)l«co. or vested in the same persons, it constitutes a ceoCzd 
ffOVFrnment. In like manner the power of directing partal or 
jnral interests, when brought together into one f^ace, cmuti- 
tiitcs what may be termed a central administration. 

Upon some points these two kinds of centralization coalesce; 
hut by classifying the objects which fall more particularly with- 
in the province of each of them, they may easily be distin- 
guished. It is evident that a central government acquires im- 
mense power when united to administrative centralization. 
Thus combined, it accustoms men lo set their own will habitu- 
ally and completely aside ; to submit, not only for once, or upon 
one point, but in every respect, and at all times. Not only, 
therefore, does this union of power subdue them compulsorily, 
but it affects them in the ordinary habits of life, and influences 
each individual, first separately and then collectively. 

These two kinds of centralization mutually assist and attract 
each other; but they must not be supposed lo be inseparable. 
It is impossible to imagine a more completely central govern- 
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ment than that which existed in T'rance under Louis XIV.; 
when the same individual was the author and the interpreter 
of the laws, and the representative of France at home and 
abroad, he was justified in asserting tliat the State was identified 
with his person. Nevertheless, the adniintstratiun was much 
less centralized under Louis XIV. than it is at the present day. 

In England tlie centralization ol the government is carried 
to great perfection ; the State has the compact vigor of a man, 
and by the sole act of its will it puts immense engines in mo- 
tion, and wields or collects the efforts of its authority. Indeed, 
I cannot conceive that a nation can enjoy a secure or prosper- 
ous existence without a powerfnl centralization of government. 
But I am of opinion that a central administration enervates the 
nations in which it exists by incessantly diminishing their pub- 
lic spirit. If sucli an administration succeeds in condensing at 
a given moment, on a given point, all the disposable resources 
of a people, it impairs at least the renewal of those resources. 
It may ensure a victory in the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may contribute admirably 
to the transient greatness of a man, but it cannot ensure the 
durable prosperity of a nation. 

H we pay proper attention, we shall 6nd that whenever it is 
said that a State cannot act because it has no central point, it is 
the centralization of the government in which it is deficient. 
It is frequently asserted, and wc are prepared to assent to the 
proposition, that the German empire was never able to bring 
all its powers into action. But the reason was. that the Stale 
was never able to enforce obedience to its general laws, because 
the several members of that great body always claimed the 
right, or found the means, of refusing their co-operation to the 
representatives of the common authority, even in the affairs 
which concerned the mass of the people ; in other words, be- 
cause tliere was no centralization of government. The same 
remark is applicable to the Middle Ages; the cause of all the 
eonftuion of feudal society was that the control, not only of 
local but of general interests, was divided amongst a thousand 
hands, and broken up in a thousand different ways; the ab- 
Jence of a central government prevented the nations of Europe 
from advancing with energy in any straightforward course. 

Wc have shown that in the United States no central admin- 
ittration and no dependent scries of public functionaries exist. 
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Local authority has been carried to lengths which no European 
tiation could endure without great inconvenience, and which 
has even produced some di&advantagcons consequences in 
America. But in the United States the centralization of the 
Government is complete; and it would be easy to prove that 
the national power is more compact than it has ever been in 
the old nations of Europe. Not only is there but one legi5- 
talive body in each State ; not only does there exist but one 
source of political authority ; but district assemblies and county 
courts have not in general been multiplied, lest they should be 
tempted to exceed their administrative duties, and intericre 
with the Government. In America the legislature of each State 
is supreme ; nothing can impede its authority ; neither priv- 
ileges, nor local immunities, nor personal influence, nor even 
the empire of reason, since it represents that majority which 
claims to be the sole organ of reason. Its own determination 
is, therefore, the only limit to this action. In juxtaposition to 
it, and under its immediate control, is the representative of the 
CKccuttve power, whose duly it is to constrain tlie refractory 
to submit hy superior force. The only symptom of weakness 
lies in certain details of the action of the Government. The 
American republics have no standing armies to intimidate a dis- 
contented minority ; but as no minority has as yet been reduced 
to declare open war, the necessity of an army has not been felt.? 
The Slate usually employs the officers of the township or the 
county to deal with the citizens. Thus, for instance, in New 
England, the assessor fixes the rate of taxes ; the collector re- 
ceives them ; tlie town -treasurer transmits the amount to the 
public treasury; and the disputes which may arise are brought 
before the ordinary courts of justice. This method of collect- 
ing taxes is slow as well as inconvenient, and it would prove a 
perpetual hindrance to a Government whose pecuniary de- 
mands were large. It is desirable thai, in whatever materially 
affects its existence, the Government should be served by offi- 
cers of its own, appointed by itself, removable at pleasure, and 
accustomed to rapid methods of proceeding. But it will al- 
ways be easy for the central government, organized as it is In 
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America, to introduce new and more efficacious modes of action, 
proportioned to its wants. 

The absence of a central government will not, then, as has 
often been asserted, prove the destruction of the republics of 
the New World ; far from supposing that the American govern- 
ments are not sufticiently centralized, I shall prove hereafter 
that tfiey are too much so. The legislative bodies daily en- 
croach upon the authority of the Government, and their ten- 
dency, like that of the French Convention, is to appropriate it 
entirely to themselves. Under these circumstances ihe social 
power is constantly changing hands, because it is subordinate 
to the power of the people, which is too apt to forget tlie max- 
ims of wisdom and of foresight in the consciousness of its 
strength: hence arises its danger; and thus its vigor, and not 
its impotence, will probably be the cause of its ultimate de- 
struction. 

The system of local administration produces several different 
effects in America. The Americans seem to me to have out- 
stepped the limits of sound policy in isolating the administra- 
tion of the Government ; for order, even in second-rate affairs, 
is a matter of national importance.*" As the State has no ad- 
ministrative functionaries of its own, stationed on different 
points of its territory, to whom it can give a common impulse, 
the consequence is that it rarely attempts to issue any general 
police regulations. The want of these regulations Is severely 
felt, and is frequently observed hy Europeans. The appearance 
of disorder which prevails on the surface leads him at first to 
imagine that society is in a state of anarchy ; nor does he per- 
ceive his mistake till he has gone deeper into the subject. Cer- 
tain undertakings are of importance to the whole State : but 
they cannot be put In execution, because there is no national 
administration to direct them. Abandoned to the exertions of 
the towns or counties, under the care of elected or temporary 
agents, they lead to no result, or at least to no durable benefit. 

Tfie partisans of centraliEation in Europe are wont to main- 
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tain that the Government directs the affairs of each locality 
belter ilian the citizens could do it for themselves ; this may 
be true when the central power is enlightened, and when the 
local districts arc ignorant ; when it is as alert as they are slow ; 
when it is accustomed to act, and they to obey. Indeed, it 
is evident that this double tendency must augment with tlic 
increase of centralization, and that the readiness of the one and 
the incapacity of the others must become more and more prom- 
inent. But I deny that such is the case when the people is as 
enlightened, as awake to its interests, and as accustomed to re- 
fleet on them, as the Americans arc, X am persuaded, on the 
contrary, that in this case the collective strength of the citi- 
zens will always conduce more efficaciously to the public wel- 
fare than the authority of the Government. It is difficult to 
point out with certainty the means of arousing a sleeping popu- 
lation, and of giving it passions and knowledge which it does 
not possess ; it is, I am well aware, an arduous task to persuade 
men to busy themselves about their own affairs ; and it would 
frequently be easier to interest them in the punctilios of court 
etiquette than in the repairs of their common dwelling. But 
whenever a central administration affects to supersede the per- 
sons most interested, I am inclined to suppose that it is either 
misled or desirous to mislead. However enlightened and how- 
ever skilful a central power may be, tt cannot of itself embrace 
all the details of the existence of a great nation. Such vig- 
ilance exceeds the powers of man. And when it attempts to 
create and set in motion so many complicated springs, it must 
submit to a very imperfect result, or consume itself in bootless 
efforts. 

Centralization succeeds more easily, indeed, in subjecting the 
external actions of men to a certain uniformity, which at least 
commands our regard, independently of the objects to wliich 
it is applied, like those devotees who worship the statue and 
forget the deity it represents. Centralization imparts without 
difficulty an admirable regularity to the routine of business ; 
provides for the details of the social police with sagacity ; re- 
presses the smallest disorder and the most petty misdemean- 
ors ; maintains society in a stalux quo alike secure from improve- 
ment and decline ; and perpetuates a drowsy precision in the 
conduct of affairs, which is hailed by the heads of the adminis* 
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(ration as a sign of perfect order and public tranquillity;* in 
short, it excels more in prevention than in action. Its force de- 
serts it when society is to be disturbed or accelerated in its 
course ; and if once the co-operation of private citizens is neces- 
sary to the furtherance of its measures, the secret of its impo- 
tence is disclosed. Even whilst it invokes their assistance, it is 
on the condition that they shall act exactly as much as the 
Government chooses, and exactly in the manner it appoints. 
They are to take charge of the details, without aspiring to guide 
the system ; they are to work in a dark and subordinate sphere, 
and only to judge the acts in which they have themselves co- 
operated by their results. These, however, are not conditions 
on which the alliance of the human will is to be obtained ; its 
carriage must be free and its actions responsible, or (sucli is tlie 
constitution oi man) the citizen had rather remain a passive 
spectator than a dependent actor in schemes with which he is 
unacquainted. 

It is undeniable that the want of those uniform regulations 
which control the conduct of every inhabitant of France is not 
unfrequently felt in the United States. Gross instances of so- 
cial indifference and neglect are to be met with, and from time 
to time disgraceful blemishes are seen in complete contrast 
with the surrounding civilization. Useful undertakings which 
cannot succeed without perpetual attention and rigorous ex- 
actitude are very frequently abandoned in the end ; for in Amer- 
ica, as well as in other countries, the people is subject to sud- 
den impulses and momentary exertions. The European who 
is accustomed to find a functionary always at hand to interfere 
with all he undertakes has some difficulty in accustoming him- 
self to the complex mechanism of the administration of the 
townships. In general ft may be affirmed that the lesser de- 
tails of the police, which render life easy and comfortable, are 
neglected in America ; but that the essential guarantees of man 
in society are as strong there as elsewhere. In America the 
power which conducts the Government is far less regular, less 
enlightened, and less learned, but an hundredfold more au- 
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Ihoritativc llian In Enropo. In no country in the world do the 
citizens make such exertions for the common weal ; and I am 
acquainted with no peuple which has established schools as 
numerous and as efiicacioiis, places of public worship belter 
suited to the wants of the inhabitants, or roads kept in belter 
repair. Uniformity or permanence of design, the minute ar- 
rangement of details,^ and the perfection uf an ingenious ad- 
ministration, must not he sougUl for in the United States; but 
it will be easy to find, on the other hand, the symptoms of a 
power which, if it is somewhat barbarous, is at least robust ; 
and of an existence which is checkered with accidents indeed, 
but cheered at the same time by animation and effort. 

Granting for an instant that the villages and counties of the 
United States would he more usefully governed by a remote 
authority which they had never seen than by functionaries 
taken from the midst of them — ^admitting, for tlie sake of argu- 
ment, thai the country would be more secure, and the resources 
of society better employed, if the whole administration centred 
in a single ami — still the political advantages which the Amer- 
icans derive from their system would induce me to prefer it to 
the contrary plan. It profits me but little, after all, that a 
vigilant autliority should protect the tranciuillity of my pleas- 
ures and constantly avert all dangers from my path, without 
my care or my concern, if tins same authority is the absolute 
mistress of my liberty and of my life, and if it so monopolizes 
all the energy of existence that when tt languishes everything 
languishes around it, that when it sleeps everything must sleep, 
that when it dies the State itself must perish. 
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In certain countries of Europe the natives consider them- 
selves as a kind of settlers, indifFerent to the falc of the spot 
upon which they live. The greatest changes are effected with- 
out Uieir concurrence and (unless chance may have apprised 
tliem of the event) without their knowledge; nay more, the 
citizen is unconcerned as to the condition of his village, the 
police of his street, the repairs of the church or of the par- 
sonage ; for lie looks upon all these things as unconnected with 
himself, and as the property of a powerful stranger wliom he 
calls the Government. He has only a life-interest in these pos- 
sessions, and he entertains no notions of ownership or of im- 
provement I'his want of interest in his own affairs goes so far 
that, if his own safety or tliat of his children is endangered, in- 
stead of trying to avert the peril, he will fold his amis, and wait 
tfll the nation cornea to his assistance, This same individual, 
vho has so completely sacrificed his own free will, has no nat- 
ural propensity to ohcdience ; he cowers, it is true, before the 
pettiest officer; but iie braves the law with the spirit of a con- 
quered foe as soon as its superior force is removed: his oscilla- 
tions between servitude and license are perpetual. When a 
nation has arrived at this state it must either change its customs 
and its laws or perish : the source of public virtue is dry, and, 
though it may contain subjects, the race of cliizens is extinct. 
Such communities arc a natural prey to foreign conquests, and 
i they do not disappear from the scene of life, it Is because they 
are surrounded by other nations simitar or inferior to them- 
selves : it is because tlie instinctive feeling of their country's 
claims still exists in their heans ; and because an involuntary 
pride in the name it bears, or a vague reminiscence of its bygone 
fame, suffices to give them the impulse of self-preservation. 

Nor can the prodigious exertions made by tribes in the de- 
fence of a co\ititry to which they did not belong be adduced in 
tivor of such a system ; for it will be found that in these cases 
their main incitetnent was religion. The permanence, the 
glory, or the prosperity of the nation were become parts of their 
hith. and in defending tlie country they inhabited they defend- 
ed that Holy City of which they were all citizens, The Turkish 
tribes have never taken an active share in the conduct of the 
iPfairs of society, but they accomplished stupendous enterprises 
W long as the victories of the Sultan were the triumphs of the 
Mohammedan faith. In the present age they are in rapid de- 
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cay. because tlieir religion is departing, and despotism onty 
remains. Montesquieu, who attributed to absolute power an 
authority peculiar to itself, did it, as I conceive, an undeserved 
honor; for despotism, taken by itself, can produce no durable 
results. On close inspection we shall find that religion, and 
not fear, lias ever been the cause of the long-lived prosperity 
of an absolute government. Whatever exertions may be made, 
no irae power can be founded among men which docs not de- 
pend upon the free union of their inclinations; and patriotism 
and religion arc the only two motives in the world whicli can 
permanently direct tiic whole of a body politic to one end. 

Laws cannot succeed in rekindling the ardor of an extin- 
guished faith, but men may be interested in the fate of their 
country by the laws. By this influence the vague impulse of 
patriotism, which never abandons the human heart, may be 
directed and revived ; and if it be connected with the thoughts, 
the passions, and the daily habits of life, it may be consolidated 
into a durable and rational sentiment. 

Let it not be said that the time for the experiment is already 
past ; for the old age of nations is not like the old age of men, 
and every fresh generation is a new people ready for the care of 
the legislator. 

It is not the administrative hut the political effects of the 
local system that I most admire in America. In the United 
States the interests of the country arc everywhere kept in view ; 
they are an object of solicitude to the people of the whole Un- 
ion, and every citizen is as warmly attached to them as if they 
were his own. He takes pride in the glory of his nation ; he 
boasts of its success, to which lie conceives himself to have 
contributed, and he rejoices in the general prosperity by which 
he profits. The feeling he entertains towards the State is an- 
alogous to that which unites him to lus family, and it is by a 
kind of egotism tliat he interests himself in the welfare of his 
country. 

The European generally submits to a public officer because 
he represents a superior force ; but to an American he represents 
a right In America it may be said that no one renders obedi- 
ence to man, but to justice and to law. If the opinion which 
the citizen entertains of himself is exaggerated, it is at least 
sahitary; he unhesitatingly confides in his own powers, which 
appear to him to be all-sufficient. When a private individual 
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meditates an undertaking, however directly connected it may 
be with the welfare of society, he never thinks of soliciting the 
coK)peration of the Government, but he publishes his plan, of- 
fers to execute it himself, courts the assistance of other indi- 
viduals, and struggles manfully against all obstacles. Un- 
doubtedly he is often less successful than the State might have 
been in his position ; but in the end tlie sum of these private 
undertakings far exceeds all that the Government could have 
done. 

As the administrative authority is within the reach of the 
citizens, whom it in some degree represents, it excites neither 
their jealousy nor their hatred ; as its resources arc limited, 
every one feels that he must not rely solely on its assistance. 
Thus, when the administration thinks fit to interfere, it is not 
abandoned to itself as in Europe ; the duties of the private citi- 
zens arc not supposed to have lapsed because the Slate assists 
in their fulfilment, but every one is ready, on the contrary, to 
guide and to support it. This action of individual exertions, 
joined to that of the public authorities, frequently performs what 
the most energetic central administration would be unable to 
execute. It would be easy to adduce several facts in proof of 
what I advance, but I bad rather give only one. with which I 
am more thoroughly acquainted." In .America the means 
which the authorities have at their disposJil (or the discovery of 
crimes and the arrest of criminals are tew. The State police 
does not exist, and passports are unknown. The criminal po- 
lice of the United Slates cannot be compared to that of France ; 
the magistrates and public prosecutors are not numerous, and 
the examinations of prisoners are rapid and oral. Neverthe- 
less in no country does crime more rarely elude punishment 
Tfie reason is, that every one conceives himself to be inter- 
ested in furnishing evidence of the act committed, and in stop- 
ping'the delinquent. During my stay in the United Slates 
! witnessed the spontaneous formation of committees for the 
pursuit and prosecution of a man who had committed a great 
crime in a certain county. In Europe a criminal is an unhappy 
lieing who is struggling for his life against the ministers of 
justice, whilst the population is merely a spectator of the con- 
flict; in America he is looked upon as an enemy of the human 
race, and the whole of mankind is against him. 

u Set Appendix. L 
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1 believe that provincial iastituticnu are useful to all nations, 
but nowhere do they appear to me to be more indispensable 
than amongst a democratic people. In an aristocracy order 
can always be maintained in the midst ol liberty, and as the 
rulers have a great deal to lose order is to them a first-rate 
consideration. In like manner an aristocracy protects the peo- 
ple from the excesses of despotism, because it always possesses 
an organized power ready to resist a despot. But a democ- 
racy without pro%'incial institutions has no security against 
these evils. How can a populace, unaccustomed to freedom 
in small concerns. leam to use it temperately in great afTairs? 
What resistance can be offered to tyranny in a country where 
every private individual is impotent, and where the citizens are 
united by no common tie? Those who dread tlie license of 
the mob, and those who fear the rule of absolute power, ought 
alike to desire the progressive growth of provincial liberties. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that democratic nations 
are most exposed to fall beneath the yoke of a central adminis- 
traiion, for several reasons, amongst which is the following. 
The constant tendency of these nations is to concentrate all 
the strength of the Government in the hands of the only power 
which directly represent.* the people, because beyond the peo- 
ple nothing is to be perceived but a mass of equal individuals 
confounded together." But when the same power is already in 
possession of all the attributes of the Government, it can scarce- 
ly refrain from penetrating Into the details of the administra- 
tion, and an opportunity of doing so is .sure to present itself in 
the end, as wa.s tlie case in France. In the French Revolution 
there were two impulses in opposite directions, which must 
never be confounded — the one was favorable to liberty, the 
other to de.spotism. Under the ancient monarchy the King 
was the sole author of the laws, and below the power of the 
sovereign certain vestiges of provincial institutions, half de- 
stroyed, were still distinguishable. These provincial institu- 
tions were incoherent, ill compacted, and frequently absurd ; in 
the hands of the aristocracy they had sometimes been convert- 
ed into instruments of oppression. The Revolution declared 
itself the enemy of royalty and of provincial institutions at the 
same time; it confounded all that had preceded it — despotic 
power and the checks to its abuses — in indiscriminate hatred, 
and its tendency was at once to overthrow and to centralize. 
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This double character of the French Revolution is a fact which 
has been adroitly handled by the friends of absolute power. 
Can they be accused of laboring in the cause of despotism 
when they arc defending that central administration which was 
ooc of the great innovations of tlie Revolution ?f In ttiis 
manner popularity may be conciliated with hostility to the 
rights of the people, and the secret slave of tyranny may be the 
professed admirer of freedom. 

I have x-isiled the two nations in which the system of pro- 
vincial liberty has been most perfectly established, and I have 
listened to the opinions of different parties in those countries. 
In America I met with men who secretly aspired to destroy 
the democratic institutions of the Union ; in England 1 found 
others who attacked the aristocracy openly, but I know of no 
one who docs not regard provincial indcpun dunce as a great 
benefit. In both countries I have heard a thousand different 
causes assigned for the evils of the Stale, but the local system 
was never mentioned amongst them. I have heard citizens 
attribute the power and prosperity of their country to a multi- 
tude of reasons, but iliey all placed the advantages of local in- 
stitutions in the foremost rank. Am I to suppose that when 
men wlio are naturally so divided on religious opinions and on 
political theories agree on one point (and that one of which they 
have daily experience), they are all in error? The only nations 
which deny the utility of provincial liberties are those which 
have fewest of them ; in oilier words, those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the institution are the only persons who pass a censure 
upon it 

vSec Appcodix K. 




CHAPTER VI 

JUDICIAL POWER IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS IN- 
FLUENCE ON POLITICAL SOaETY 

The Anglo-Americans have retained the characteristics of jmlicial 
power which are cominon to all nations — ^Thcy have, however, made 
it a powerful political organ — How — In what the judicial system of 
the Anglo-Americans differs from that of all other nattons^Why the 
American judges have ihe right ot declaring the law» to be ancon* 
slitutional — How they use this right— Precautions taken by tb« 
legislator to prevent its abuse. 

I HAVE thought It essential to devote a separate chapter to 
the judicial authorities of the United States, lest their 
great political importance should be lessened in the read- 
er's eyes by a merely incidental mention of them. Confedera- 
tions have existed in other countries beside America, and re- 
publics have not been established upon the shores of the New 
World alone; the representative system of government lias 
been adopted in several States of Europe, but I am not aware 
that any nation of the globe has hitherto organized a judicial 
power on the principle now adopted by the Americans. The 
judicial organization of the United States is the institution 
which a stranger has the greatest difficulty in understanding. 
He hears the authority of a judge invoked in the political oc- 
currences of every day, and he naturally concludes that in thi 
United States the judges are important political functionaries;" 
nevertheless, when he examines the nature of the tribunals, they 
offes nothing which is contrary to the usual habits and priv- 
ileges of those bodies, and the magistrates seem to htm to inter- 
fere in public affairs of chance, but by a chance which recurs 
every day. 

When the Parliament of Paris remonstrated, or refused to 
enrcgister an edict, or when it summoned a functionary accused 
of malversation to its bar, its political influence as a judicial 
body was clearly visible; but nothing of Ihe kind is to be seen 
in the United States. The Americans have retained all the ordi- 
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nary characteristics of ju<1ictal authority, and have carefully 
restricted its action to the ordinary circle of its functions. 

The first characteristic of judicial power in all nations is the 
duty of arbitration. But rights must be contested in order to 
warrant the interference of a tribunal ; and an action must be 
brought to obtain the decision of a judge. As long, therefore, 
as the law is uncontested, the judicial authority is not called 
upon to discuss it, and it may exist without being perceived. 
When a judge in a given case attacks a law relating to that 
case, he extends the circle of his customary duties, without 
however stepping beyond it; since he is in some measure 
obliged to decide upon the law in order to decide the case. But 
if he pronounces upon a law without resting upon a case, he 
clearly steps beyond his sphere, and invades that of the legis- 
lative authority. 

The second characteristic of judicial power is that it pn^ 
nounces on special cases, and not upon general principles. If 
a judge in deciding a particular point destroys a general prin- 
ciple, by passing a judgment which tends to reject all the in- 
ferences from that principle, and consequently to annul it, he 
remains within the ordinary limits of his functions. But if he 
directly attacks a general principle without having a particular 
case in view, he leaves the circle in which all nations have agreed 
to confine his authority, he assumes a more important, and per- 
haps a more useful, influence than that of the magistratCj but 
he ceases to be a representative of the judicial power. 

The third characteristic of the judicial power is its inability 
to act unless it Is appealed to, or until it has taken cognizance 
of an affair. This characteristic is less general than the other 
two; hut, notwithstanding the exceptions, I think it may be 
regarded as essential. The judicial power is by its nature de- 
void of action ; it must he put in motion in order to produce 
a result. When it is called upon to repress a crime, it punishes 
the criminal; when a wrong is to be redressed, it Js ready to 
ie<Iress it; when an act requires interpretation, it is prepared 
lo interpret it; but it docs not pursue criminals, hunt out 
wrongs, or examine into evidence of its own accord. A judicial 
functionary who should open proceedings, and usurp the cen- 
iorship of the laws, would in some measure do violence to the 
passive nature of his authority. 

The Americans have retained these three distinguishing char- 
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actcristics of the judicial power; an American judge can only 
pronounce a decision when litigation lias arisen, he is only 
conversant witli special cases, and he cannot act until the cause 
has been duly brought before the court. His position is there- 
fore perfectly similar to that of the magistrate of oliier nations ; 
and he is nevertlieless invested with immense political power. 
If the sphere oi his authority and his means of action arc the 
same as those of other judges, it may be asked whence he de- 
rives a power which they do not possess. The cause of this 
difference lies in the simple fact Uiat the Americans have ac- 
knowledged the right of the judges to found their decisions on 
the constitution rather than on tlie laws. In other words, they 
have left them at liberty not to apply such laws as may appear 
to them to be unconstitutional. 

1 am aware thai a similar right has been claimed— but claimed 
in vain — by courts of justice in other countries ; but in America 
it is recognized by all autboritics; and not a party, nor so 
much as an individual, is found to contest it. Tliis fact can 
only be explained by the principles of the American constitu- 
tion. In France the constitution is (or at least is supposed 
to be) immutabk ; and tlic received Oieory is that no power 
has the right of dianging any part of it. In England the Par- 
liament has an acknowledged right to modify ihc constitution; 
as, therefore, the constitution may undergo perpetual changes, 
it does not in reality exist; the Parliament is at once a legis- 
lative and a constituent assembly. The political theories of 
America arc more simple and more rational. An American con- 
stitution is not supposed to be immutable as in France, nor is 
it susceptible of modification by the ordinary powers of society 
as in England. It constitutes a detached whole, which, as it 
represents the determination of the whole people, is no less 
binding on the legislator than on the private citizen, but which 
may be altered by the will of the people in predetermined cases, 
according to established nilcs. In America the constitution 
may therefore var>", but as long as it exists it is the origin of all 
autiurity, and the sole vehicle of the predominating force.o 
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U u easy to percdvc in wlial manner these differences must 
act apon ibe position and the rights of the judicial bodies in 
the thrct countries I have cited. If in France the tribunals 
vere authorized to disobey the laws on the ground of their being 
opposed to the ooostitution, the supreme power would in fact 
be placed in tlicir hands, since they alone would have the right 
o£ interpreting a constitution, the clauses of which can be modi- 
fied by DO authority. They would therefore take tlie place of 
the nation, and exercise as absolute a sway over society as the 
inherent weakness uf judicial power would allow thcni to do. 
Undoubtedly, as the French judges arc incompetent to declare 
a law to be unconstitutional, the power of changing tlic consti- 
tution is indirectly given to the legislative body, since no legal 
barrier would expose the alterations which it ought prescribe. 
But it is better to grant the pgwer of changing the constitution 
of the people to men who represent (however imperfectly) the 
will of tlic people, than to men who represent no one but them- 
selves. 

It would be still more unreasonable to invest the Eiiglisli 
judges with tijc right nf resisting the decisions of the legis- 
lative body, since the Parliament which makes the laws also 
makes the constitution ; and consequently a law emanating from 
the three powers of the State can in no case be unconstitutional. 
But neither of these remark's is applicable to America. 

In the United States the constitution governs the legislator 
as much as the private citizen; as it is the first of laws it can- 
not be modified by a law, and it ts therefore just that the tribu- 
nals should obey the constitution in preference to any law. This 
condition is essential to the power of the judicature, for to select 
tliat legal obligation by which he is most strictly bound is the 
natuml right of every magistrate. 

In France the constitution is also the first of laws, and the 
judges have the same right to take it as the ground of their 
decisions, but were tliey to e>ccrcise this T^^ht they must perforce 
mcroach on rights more sacred than their own, namely, on those 
of society, in whose name they are acting. In this case the 
State-motive clearly prevails over the motives of an individual. 
In America, where the nation can always reduce its magistrates 
to ohcdicncc hy changing its constitution, no danger of this kind 
is to be feared. Upon this point, therefore, the political and 
the logical reasons aerce. and tlie jieople as well as the judges 
preserve their privileges. 
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I am inclined to believe this practice of the Americin-'caurta* 
to be at once the most favorable to liberty as well as to piiblte .- .-. 
order. H the judge could only attack the legislator openly anS 
directly, he would sometimes be afraid to oppose any resistance 
to his will ; and at other moments party spirit might encourage 
him to brave it at every turn. The laws would consequently 
be attacked when the power from which they emanate is weak, 
and obeyed when it is strong. That is to say, when it would 
be useful to respect them they would be contested, and when it 
would be easy to convert them into an instrument of oppression 
they would be respected. But the American judge is brought 
into the political arena independently of his own will. He only 
judges the law because he is obliged to judge a case. The 
political question which he is called upon to resolve is connected 
with the interest of the suitors, and he cannot refuse to decide 
it without abdicating the duties of his post. He performs his 
functions as a citizen by fulfilling the precise duties which be- 
long to his profession as a magistrate. It is true that upon 
this system the judicial censorship which is exercised by the 
courts of justice over the legislation cannot extent! to all laws 
indiscriminately, inasmuch as some of them can never give rise 
to that exact species of contestation which is termed a lawsuit; 
and even when such a contestation is possible, it may happen 
that no one cares to bring it before a court of justice. The 
Americans have often felt this disadvantage, but they have left 
the remedy incomplete, lest they should give it an efficacy which 
might in some cases prove dangerous. Within these limits the 
power vested in the .American courts of justice of pronouncing 
a statute to be luiconstilutional forms one of the most powerful 
barriers which has ever been devised against the tyranny of 
political assemblies. 



Other Powers Gr.\nteo to American Jvvces 

lo ihe United States al! the citizens have the right of indicting public 
functionaries before the ordinary tribunals — How they use this 
right — Art 75 of the French Constitution of the An VIII — The 
Americans and the English cannot understand the purport of thi» 
dause. 

Tt is perfectly natural that in a free country like America all 
tlie citizens should have the right of indicting public function- 
iHes before Uie ordinary tribunals, and that all the judges 
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sJiouM'iiave the power of punishing ptibltc offences. The right 
_ gianlcd to the courts of justice of judging the agents of the 
'executive government, when they have violated the laws, is k> 
natural a one that it cannot be looked upon as an extraordinary 
privilege. A'or do the springs of government appear to me to 
be weakened in the United States by the custom which renders 
alt public officers responsible to the judges of the land. The 
Americans seem, on the contrary, to have increased by this 
means lliat respect which is due to the authorities, and at tlie 
same time to have rendered those who are in power more scru- 
pulous of offending public opinion. I was struck by the small 
number of political trials which occur in the United States, hut 
1 had no difficulty in accounting for this circumstance. A law- 
suit, of whatever nature it may be, is always a difKcult and ex- 
pensive undertaking. It is easy to attack a public man in a 
journal, but the motives which can warrant an action at law 
must be serious. A solid ground of complaint must therefore 
exist to induce an individual to prosecute a public officer, and 
public officers are careful not to furnish these grounds of com- 
plaint when they are afraid of being prosecuted. 

This does not dcjiend upon the republican form of American 
institutions, for the same facts present themselves in England. 
These two nations do rot regard the impeachment of the prin- 
cipal officers of State as a sufficient guarantee of their inde- 
pendence. But they hold that the right of minor prosecutions, 
which are within the reach of the whole community, is a better 
pledge of freedom than those great judicial actions which are 
rarely employed until it is too late. 

In the Middle Ages, when it was very difficult to overtake 
offenders, the judges indicted the most dreailfnl tonures on 
the few who were arrested, which by no means diminished the 
number of crimes. It has since been discovered that when 
justice is more certain and more mild, it is at the same time 
more efficacious. The English and the Americans hold that 
tyranny and oppression are to lie treated like any other crime, 
by lessening the penalty and facilitating conviction. 

In the year VITf of the French Republic a constitution was 
drawn tip in which the following clause was introduced ; " Art. 
75. All the agents of the government below the rank of min- 
isters can only be prosecuted for offences relating to their sev- 
eral fimctionfi by virtue of a decree of tlie Conseil d'Etat; in 
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which case the prosecution takes place before the ordinary 
Iribunals." This clause survived the " Constitulioii dc I'An 
VIII," and it is still maintained in spite of tlie just complaints 
of the nalion. I have always found Ihc utmost difficulty in 
explaining its meaning to Knglishmcn or Americans. They 
were at once led to conclude that the Conscll d'Etat in France 
was a great tribunal, established in the centre of the kingdom, 
which exercised a preliminary and somewhat tyrannical juris- 
diction in all political causes. But when I told them that the 
Conseil d'Etat was not a judicial body, in the common sense 
of tlie term, but an administrative council composed of men 
dependent on the Crown, so that the king, after having ordered 
one of his servants, called a Prefect, to commit an injustice, has 
the power of commanding another of his servants, called a 
Councillor of State, to prevent the former from being pun- 
ished; when I demonstrated to them that the citizen who has 
been injured by the order of the sovereign is obliged to solicit 
from the sovereign permission to obtain redress, they refused 
to credit so flagrant an abuse, and were tempted to accuse me 
of falsehood or of ignorance. It frequently happened before the 
Revolution that a Parliament issued a warrant against a public 
oBicer who had committed an offence, and sometimes the pro- 
ceedings were stopped by the authority of the Crown, which 
enforced compliance with its absolute and despotic will. It is 
painful to perceive how much lower wc are sunk than our fore- 
fathers, since we allow things to pass under the color of justice 
and tlic sanction of the law which violence alone could impose 
upon them. 



CHAPTER VII 

POLITICAL JURISDICTION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Definilton of political jurisdiction— What is underEtood by political 
jurisdictJoD ia France, in England, and in the United States — In 
America the political juduc can only pa»s sentence on public of- 
ficers — He more frequently passes a sentence of rcinoval from office 
than a penalty — Political jurbdiction as it exists in the United States 
is, not with standing hi mildness, and perhaps in consequence ol that 
mildness, a most powerluL instrument in the hands of the majority. 

I UNDERSTAND, by political jurisdiction, thai temporaiy 
right of pronouncing a legal decision with which a political 
body may be invested. 

In absolute governments no utility can accrue from the intro- 
duction of extraordinary forms of procedure; the prince in 
whose name an offender is prosecuted is as much the sovereign 
of the courts of justice as of everything else, and the idea whicli 
is entertained of his power is of itself a sufficient security. The 
only thing he has to fear is, that the external formalities of 
justice should be neglected, and that his auiliority should be 
dishonored from a wish to render it more absolute. But in 
most free countries, in which the majority can never exercise 
the same influence upon the tribunals as an absolute monarch, 
the judicial power has occasionally been vested for a time in 
the representatives of the nation. It has been thought better 
to introduce a temporary confusion between the functions of the 
different authorities than to violate the necessary principle of 
the unity of government. 

England, France, and the United States have established 
this political jurisdiction by law; and it is curious to examine 
the different adaptations which these three great nations have 
made of the principle. In England and in France the House 
of Lords and the Chambre des Paris a constitute the highest 
criminal court of their respective nations, and although they 

a (Aa it udaied uader tlic eoutituilonal monarchy down to t&^i 
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do not habitually try all political offences, lliey are competent 
to try them all. Anotlier political body enjoys tlie right of im- 
peadiment before the House of L.or<ls: the only dilTerence 
which exists between the two countries in this respect is, that 
in England the Coiiunons may impeach whomsoever they please 
before the Lords, whilst in Trance the Deputies can only employ 
this mode of prosecution against the ministers of the Crown. 

In both countries tlie Upper House may make use of all the 
existing penal laws of the nation to punish the delinquents. 

In the United States, as well as in Europe, one branch of the 
legislature is authorized to impeach and another to judge: the 
House of Representatives arraigns the olTcndcr, and the Sen- 
ate awards his sentence. But the Senate can only try such per- 
sons as are brought before it by the House of Representatives. 
and those persons must belong to the class of public function- 
aries. Thus the jurisdiction of the Senate is less extensive than 
that of the Peers of France, whilst tlie right of impeachment 
by the Representatives is more general than that of the Depu- 
ties. But the great difference which exists between Europe and 
America is, tJiat in Europe political tribimals are empowered 
to inflict all the dispositions of the penal code, while in America, 
when they have d'eprive<! the offender of his official rank, and 
have declared him incapable of filling any political office for the 
future, their jurisdiction terminates and that of the ordinary 
tribunals Inrgins. 

Suppose, for instance, that the President of the United States 
lias committed Oie crime of high treason ; the House of Repre- 
»ntatives impeaches him, and the Senate degrades him ; he 
must then be tried by a jury, which alone can deprive him of 
his liberty or his life. This accurately illustrates the subject 
we are treating. The political jurisdiction which is established 
by tlie laws of Europe is intended to try great offenders, what- 
ever may be their birth, their rank, or their powers in tlie State ; 
and to this end all the privileges of the courts of justice are 
temporarily extended to a great political assembly. The legis- 
lator is then transformed into the magistrate; he is called upon 
to admit, to distinguish, and to punish ttie oETence; and as he 
exercises all the authority of a judge, the law restricts him to 
the observance of all the duties of that high office, and of all 
the formalities of justice. When a public functionary is im- 
peached before an English or a Erendi political tribunal, and 
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is found guilty, the sentence deprives him ipso facto of his 
functions, and it may pronounce htm to be incajjahlc ol resum- 
ing them or any others for the future. But in this case the 
political interdict ts a conse<iucncc of the sentence, and not the 
sentence itself. In Europe the sentence of a political tribunal 
is to be regarded as a judicial verdict rather than as an admin- 
istrative measure. In the United States the contrary takes 
place; and although the decision of the Senate is judicial ia 
its form, since the Seftators are obliged to comply with the 
practices and formalities of a court of justice; althoujfh it is 
judicial in respect to the motives on which tt is founded, 
since the Senate is in general obliged to take an offence at 
common law as the basts of its sentence; nevertheless tlte ob- 
ject of the proceeding is purely administrative. If it had 
been the intention of the American legislator to invest a po- 
litical body with great judicial authority, its action would 
not have been limited to the circle of public functionaries, since 
tlie most dangerous enemies of the Slate may be in the posses- 
sion of no functions at all ; and this is especially true in repub- 
lics, where party influence is the first of authorities, and where 
the strength of many a leader is increased by his exercising 
no legal power. 

If it had been the intention of the American legislator to give 
society the tneans of repressing State offences by excmpUiry 
punishment, according to the practice of ordinary justice, the 
resources of the penal code would all have been placed at the 
disposal of the political tribunals. Bui the weapon with which 
they are intrusted is an imperfect one, and it can never reach 
the most dangerous offenders, since men who aim at the entire 
subversion of the laws arc not likely to murmur at a political 
hilerdict. 

The main object of the political jurisdiction which ohiaina 
in the United States is, therefore, to deprive the ill-disposed 
citizen of an authority which he lias used amiss, and to prevent 
him from ever acquiring it a;*ain. TTiis is evidently an admin- 
istrative measure sanctioned by the fuiTnalliies of a judicial 
decision. In this matter the Americans hr.ve created a mixed 
system; they Iiave surrounded the act which removes a public 
functionary with the securities of a political trial; and they 
have deprived all political condemnations of their severest pen- 
alties. Every link of the system may easily be traced from thi« 
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potiif; we at once perceive why line American conslitutions 
subject all the civil functionaries to the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate, whilst the military, whose crimes are nevertheless more 
formidable, are exempted from that tribunal. In the civil scr- 
Tlce none of the American functionaries can be said to he re- 
movable ; the places which some of them occupy are inaliaiablc, 
and the others are chosen for a term which cannot be shortened. 
It is therefore necessary to try them all in order to deprive thcni 
of their authority. But military officers are dependent on the 
chief magistrate of the State, who is himself a civil function- 
ary, and the decision which condemns him is a blow upon 
them all. 

It we now compare the American and the European systems, 
we shall meet with differences no less striking in the different 
effects which each of them produces or may produce. In France 
and in England the jurisdiction of political bodies is looked 
upon as an extraordinary resource, which is only to be employed 
in order to rescue society from unwonted dangers. It is not 
to be denied that these tribunals, as they are constiiutcd in 
Europe, are apt to violate the coscrvative principle of the balance 
of power in the State, and to threaten incessantly the lives and 
liberties of the subject. The same political jurisdiction in the 
United States is only indirectly hostile to the balance of power; 
it cannot menace the lives of the citizens, and it does nut hover, 
as In Europe, over the heads of the community, since those 
only who have submitted to its authority on accepting office 
arc exposed to the severity of its investigations. It is at the 
same time less formidable and less efficacious : indeed, it has 
not been considered by the legislators of the United States as 
a remedy for the more violent evils of society, but as an ordi- 
nary means of conducting the government. In this respect it 
probably exercises more real influence on the social body in 
America than in Europe. Wc must not be misled by the appar- 
ent mildness of the American legislation in all that relates to 
political jurisdiction. It is to be ohscr\'ed. in the first place, 
that iti the United States the tribunal which passes sentence is 
composed of the same elements, and subject to the same influ- 
ences, a.<i the Iwdy which impeaches the offender, and that this 
miiformity gives an almost irresistible impulse to the vindictive 
passions of parties. If political judges in the United States can- 
not inflict such heavy penalties ag those of Europe, there is 
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the less chance o£ their acquitting a prisoner; and the convic- 
tion, if it is less formidable, is more certain. The princii>al 
object of the political tribunals of £ur(^ is to punish the of- 
fender; the purpose of those in America is to deprive him of 
his authority. A political condemnation in the United States 
may, therefore, be looked upon as a preventive measure; and 
there is no reason for restricting the judges to the exact defini- 
tions of criminal law. Nothing can be more alarming than the 
excessive latittitlc with which political offences arc described 
in the laws of America. Article II., Section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States runs thus; — "The President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors." 
Many of the Constitutions of the States are even less explicit. 
"Public officers,"says the Constitution of Massachusetts.ft"shall 
be impeached for misconduct or maladministration ; " the Con- 
stitution of Virginia declares that all the civil officers who shall 
have ofTended against the State, by maladministration, corrup- 
tion, or other high crimes, may be impeached by the House o£ 
Delegates; in some constitutions no ofTcnces are specified, in 
order to subject the public functionaries to an unlimited rcspon- 
sibility.*" But I will venture to affirm that it is precisely their 
mildness which renders the American laws most formidable in 
this respect. We have shown that in Europe the removal of 
a functionary and his political interdiction are the consequences 
of the penalty he is to undergo, and that in America they con- 
stitute the penalty itself- The consequence is that in Europe 
pclitlcal tribunals arc invested with rights which they arc afraid 
to use. and that the fear of punishing too much hinders them 
from punishing at all. But in America no one hesitates to inllict 
a penally from which humanity does not recoil. To condemn 
a political opponent to death, in order to deprive him of his 
power, is to commit what all the world would execrate as a 
horrible assassination ; but to declare that opponent unworthy 
to exercise that authority, to deprive him oE it, and to leave 
him uninjured in life and limh, may he judged to be the fair 
issue of the struggle. But this sentence, which it is so easy 
to pronounce, is not the less fatally severe to the majority of 
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those upon whom it is inflicted. Great criminals may undoubt- 
edly brave its intangible rigor, but ordinary offenders will dread 
it as a condemnalion which destroys their position in the world, 
casts a blight upon their honor, and condemns them to a shame- 
ful inactivity worse than death. Tlie influence exercised in ihc 
United States upon the progress of society by the jurisdiction 
of political bodies may not appear to be formidable, but it is 
only the more immetise. It does not directly coerce the subject, 
but it renders the majority more absolute over those in jwwer; 
ii docs not confer an unbounded authority on the legislator 
which can only be exerted at soine momentous crisis, but it 
establishes a temperate ami rcgiilar influence, which is at all 
times available, if (he power is decreased, it can. on the other 
hand, be more conveniently employed and more easily abused. 
By preventing political tribunals from inflicting judicial pun- 
ishments the Americans seem to have eluded tlie worst conse- 
quences of legislative tyranny, rather than tyranny itself; and 
I am not sure that political jurisdiction, as it is constituted in 
the United States, is not the most formidable weapon which 
has ever been placed in llie rude grasp of a popular majority. 
When the American republics begin to degenerate it will be 
easy to verify the truth of this observation, by remarking 
whether the number of political impeachments augments.** 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

I HAVE hitherto considered cacli State as a separate whole, 
and I have explained the different springs which the peo- 
ple sets in motion, and the difFcrciit means of action which 
it employs. But all the States which I have considered as inde* 
pendent are forced to submit, in certain cases, to the supreme 
authority of the Union. Tlie time is now come for me to exam- 
ine separately the supremacy with which the Union has been in- 
vested, and to cast a rapid glance over the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

HlSTOKV OP TUE FhDEHAL CONSTITUTION 

Origin of (he first Union — Its weakness — Con{[rc5s appeals to t1i« coitt' 
slitucnt aulliorily — Interval of two years betwcrn lhi« appe*] and 
the prom ulgtit ion of tlie new Consttlution. 

The thirteen colonics which simultaneously threw off the >-oke 
of England towards the end of the last century professed, as I 
have already observed, the same religion, the same language, 
the same customs, and ahnost the same laws; they were strug- 
gling against a common enemy; and these reasons were suffi- 
ciently strong to unite them one to another, and to consolidate 
them into one nation. But as each of them had enjoyed a sepa- 
rate existence and a government within its own control, the 
peculiar interests and customs which resulted from this system 
were opposed to a compact and intimate tmton whidi would 
have ahsorbe<! the individual importance of each in the general 
importance of all. Hence arose two opposite tendencies, the 
one prompting the Anglo-Americans to unite, the other to di- 
vide their strength. As long as the war with the mothcr-coun- 
Iry lasted the principle of imion was kept alive by necessity; 
and although the laws which constituted it were defective, the 
common tie subsisted in spile of Iheir imperfect! on s.a But no 

a See tli< arltcle* of llie firrt eonfeJer- conttllutEoT) tn • Tlie Ff (teMlIst •* from 
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sooner was peace concluded than the faults of the legislation 
became manifest, and the Slate seemed to be siAldenly dis- 
solved. Each colony became an independent republic, and as- 
sumed an absolute sovereignty. The federal government, con- 
ilenuietl to impotence by its constitution, and no longer sustained 
by the presence of a common danger, witnessed the outrages 
offered to its flag by the great nations of Europe, whilst it was 
scarcely able to maintain its ground against the Indian tribes, 
and to pay the interest of the debt whidi had been contracted 
during the war of independence. It was already on the verge 
of destruction, when it officially proclaimed its inability to con- 
duct the government, and appealed to the constituent authority 
of the nation.6 If America ever approached (for however brief 
a time) ihat lofty pinnacle of glory to whidi the fancy of its in- 
habitants is wont to point, it was at the solemn moment at which 
the power of the natioii abdicated, as it were, the empire of the 
land. All ages have furnished the spectacle of a people strug- 
gling with energy to win its independence; and the efforts of 
the Americans in throwing off the English yoke have been con- 
jidcrably exaggerated. Separated from their enemies by three 
thousand miles of ocean, and backed by a powerful ally, the 
success of the United States may be more justly attributed to 
their geographical position than to the valor of their armies or 
the patriotism of their citizens. It would be ridiculous to com- 
pare the American war to the wars of the French Revolution, or 
the efforts of the Americans to those of the French wh^m they 
were attacked by (he whole of Europe, without credit and with- 
out allies, yet capable of opposing a twentietli part of their popu- 
lation to the world, and ofbeartng the torch of revolution beyond 
their frontiers whilst they stifled its devouring flame within the 
bo6om of their country. But it is a novelty in the history of so- 
ciety to see a great people turn a calm and scrutinizing eye upon 
itself, when apprised by the legislature that the wheels of gov- 
emnient are stopped ; to see it carefully examine the extent of 
the evil, and patiently wait for two whole years until a remedy 
was discovered, which it voluntarily adopted without haWng 
wrung a tear or a drop of blood from mankind. At the time 
when the inadequacy of the first constitution was discovered 
America possessed the double advantage of that calm which had 
succeeded the effervescence of the revolution, and of those great 

fr CongrcM mftdc ttita dtclanlion mi Fsbruuy »i, 1787. 
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men who had led the revolution to a successful issue. The as- 
sembly which accepted tlie task of composing thu second consti- 
tution was small ;c but George Washington was its President, 
and it contained the choicest talents and tlic noblest hearts which 
had ever appeared in tlie New World. This national commis- 
sion, after long and mature deliberation, offered to the ac- 
ceptance of the people the body of general laws which stilJ rules 
the Union. All the States adopted it successively.'' The new 
Federal Governntcnt commenced its functions in 1789, after an 
interregnum of two years. The Revolution of America termi- 
nated when that of France began. 

SUMMARV OF THE FedeBAL CONSTITUTION 

Division of authority between the Federal Government and the States 
—The Government of the States is the rale, the Federal Govern- 
ment the exception. 

The first question which awaited the Americans was intri- 
cate, and by no means easy of solution : the object was so to di- 
vide the authority of the different States wliich composed the 
Union that each of them should continue to govern itself in all 
that concerned its internal prosperity, whilst the entire nation, 
represented by tlic Union, should continue to form a compact 
body, and to provide for the general exigencies of the people. 
It was as impossible to determine beforehand, with any degree 
of accuracy, the share of authority which each of two govern- 
ments was to enjoy, as to foresee ail the incidents in the existence 
of a nation. 

Tlie obligations and the claims of the Federal Government 
were simple and easily definable, because the Union had been 
formed with the express purpose of meeting the general exigen- 
cies of tlie people; but the claims and obligations of the States 
were, on the other hand, complicated and various, because those 
Governments had penetrated into all the details of social life. 
Tlie attributes of the Federal Gnvemment were therefore care- 
fully enumerated and all that was not included amongst them 
was declared to constitute a part of the privileges of the several 
Governments of the States. Thus the government of the States 
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fanamed the rule, and that of the Coofnkratiaa became the ex- 
CTptiOtt/ 

But as it was foreseen that, in practice, qnestioos might arise 
u to the exact limits ol this exceptional authority, and that it 
would be dangerous to subtnit tfaeae questions to tltc decision 
oitbeordinary courts ofjuatice, established in the Sutes by ibe 
States themselves, a high Federal coun was created/ which 
was destined, amongst other functkras. to maintain the balance 
ol pover which had been established by the Constitution be- 
tween the two rival Govemmenta^ 



PKEWKHTIVX of the FeCERAI. GoVTRXilENT 

Ptiwcr of declaring war. nuking peace, and levying general taxes 
vetted in the Federal Covcmmcnt — What pan of the internal policy 
cl the country it may direct — The Government o( ihe Union in 
some respects more central than the King's Government in the oM 
French monarchy. 

The external relations of a people may be compared to those 
ol private individuals, and tliey cannot be advantageously 
mainuined without the agency of a single head of a Govern* 
menL The exclusive right o( making peace and war, of con- 
cluding treaties of commerce, of raising armies, and equipping 
fleets, was granted to the Union.* Tlie necessity of a national 
Government was less imperiously felt In the conduct of the 
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internal policy of society; but there are certain general ItAer- 
csts which can only be attended to with advantage by a general 
authority. The Union was invested with tlie power of con- 
trolling the monetary system, of directing tiie post office, and 
of opening the great roads which were to establish a communi- 
cation between the different parts of the country,! The inde- 
pendence of the Government of each State was formally recog- 
nized in its sphere; nevertheless, the Federal Government was 
authorized to interfere in the internal aSairs oi the States; in a 
few predetermined cases, in which an indiscreet abuse of their 
independence might compromise the security of the Union at 
large. Thus, whilst the power of modifying and changing their 
legislation at pleasure was preserved in all the republics, they 
were iorbidden to enact ex post facto laws, or to create a cbss 
of nobles in their community.* Lastly, as it was necessary 
that the Federal Government should be able to fulfil its engage- 
ments, it was endowed with an unlimited power of levying 
taxes.' 

In examining the balance of power as established by the 
Federal Constitution; in remarking on the one hand the por- 
tion of sovereignty which has been reserved to the several 
States, and on the other the share of power which the Union 
has assumed, it is evident that the Federal legislators enter- 
tained the clearest and most accurate notions on the nature of 
the centralization of government. The United States form 
not only a republic, but a confederation; nevertheless the au- 
thority of the nation is more central than it was in several of the 
monarchies of Europe when the American Constitution was 
formed. Take, for instance, the two following examples. 

Thirteen supreme courts of justice existed in France, which, 
generally speaking, had the right of interpreting the law with- 
out appeal ; and those provinces which were styled f^ays d'clals 
were authorized to refuse their assent to an impost which had 
been levied by the sovereign who represented the nation. In 
the Union there is but one tribunal to interpret, as there is one 
legislature to make the laws; and an impost voted by the rcp- 
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[rcseiitaUves of the nation is binding upon all the citizens. In 
these two essential points, therefore, the Union exercises more 
central atitliority than the French monarchy possessed, al- 

^ though the Union is only an assemblage of confederate re- 

' publics. 

in Spain certain provinces had the right of establishing a 
system of custom-house duties peculiar to themselves, although 
tiiat privilege belongs, by its very nature, to the national sov- 
ereignty. In America the Congress alone has the right of reg- 
ulating the commercial relations of the States. The govern- 
ment of tlie Confederation is therefore more centralized in this 
respect than the kingdom of Spain. It is true that the power 
of the Crown in France or in Spain was always able to obtain 
by force whatever the Constitution of the country denied, and 
that llic uUiinatc result was consequently the same; but I am 
here discussing tlie tlieory of the Constitution. . 

Fedek-vl Powehs 

After having settled the limits within which the Federal 
Government was to act, tlie next point was to determine the 
powers which it was to exert. 



Legislativf. Powers m 

Division of the Legislative Body into two branches— Difference In the 
manner of (orming the two Houses — ^Thc principle of the independ- 
ence of the States predominates in the formation of the Senntc — 
The prindpic of ihc Bovcrclgnty of the nation in the composition of 
the House of Representatives — Singular eflfects of the fact that a 
Constitution can only be logical in the early stages of a nation. 

The plan which had been laid down beforehand for the Con- 
stitutions of the several States was followed, in many points, 
in the organization of the powers of the Union. The I^cderal 
legislature of the Union was composed of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. A spirit of conciliation prescribed the ob- 
servance of distinct principles in the formation of these two 
assemblies. I have already shown that two contrary interests 
were opposed to each other in the establishment of the Federal 
Constitution. These two interests had given rise to two opin- 
ions. It was the wish of one party to convert the Union into 
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a league of independent States, or a sort of congrress, at which 
the representatives of the several i>coplcs would meet to discuss 
certain points of their common interests. The other party de- 
sired to unite the inhabitants of the American colonies into one 
sole nation, and to establish a Government which should act 
a£ the sole repre^ientativc of the nation, as far as the limited 
sphere of its authority would permit The practical conse- 
quences of these two theories were exceedingly different. 

The question was, whether a league was to be eslablished 
instead of a national Government ; whether the majority of the 
States, instead of the majority of the inliabitants of the Union* 
was to give the law: for every State, the small as well as the 
great, would then remain in the full enjoyment of its independ- 
ence, and enter the Union upon a footing of perfect equality. 
If, Jiowever, the inhabitants of the United States were to be 
considered as belonging to one and the same nation, it would 
be just that the majority of the citizens of the Union should 
prescribe the law. Of course the lesser States could not sub- 
scribe to the application of this doctrine without, in fact, abdi- 
cating their existence in relation to the sovereignty of the Con- 
federation ; since they would have passed from the condition 
of a co-equa! and co- legislative authority to that of an insig- 
nificant fraction of a great people, But if the former system 
would have invested them with an excessive authority, the lat- 
ter would have annulled their intluencc altogetiier. Under 
these circumstances the result was, that the strict rules of logic 
were e\*adcd, as is usually the case when interests are opposed 
to arguments. A middle course was hit upon by the legis- 
lators, which brought together by force two systems theoreti- 
cally irreconcilable. 

The principle of the independence of the States prevailed in 
the formation of the Senate, and that of the sovereignty of the 
nation predominated in the composition of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was decided that each State should send two 
senators to Congress, and a number of representatives pro- 
portioned to its population.rt It result.«s from this arrangement 
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that the State of New York has at the present day forty repre- 
sentatives and only two senators; the State of Delaware has 
two senators and only one representative ; the State ot Dela- 
ware is therefore equal to the State of New York in the Senate, 
whilst the latter has forty times the influence of the former in 
the House of Representatives. Thus, if the minority of the 
nation preponderates in the Senate, it may paralyze the de- 
cisions of the majority represented in the other House, which 
is contrary to the spirit of constitutional government. 

These facts show how rare and how ditficult it is rationally 
and logically to combine all the several parts of legislation. 
In the course of time different interests arise, and different prin- 
ciples are sanctioned by the same people ; and when a general 
constitution is to be established, these interests and principles 
are so many natural obstacles to the rigorous application of any 
political system, with all its consequences. The early stages 
of national existence arc the only periods at which it is pos- 
sible to maintain the complete logic of legislation ; and when 
we perceive a nation in the enjoyment of this advantage, before 
we hasten to conclude that it is wise, we should do well to re- 
rneniber that it is young. When the Federal Constitution was 
formed, the interests of independence for the separate Slates, 
and the interest of union for the whole people, were the only 
two conflicting interests which existed amongst the Anglo- 
Americans, and a compromise was necessarily made between 
them. 

It is, however, just to acknowledge that tliis part of the Con- 
stitution has not hitherto produced those evils which might 
have been feared. All the States are young and contiguous; 
their customs, their ideas, and their exigencies are not dissim- 
ilar; and the differences which result from their size or inferi- 
ority do not suffice to set their interests at variance. The small 
Slates have consequently never been induced to league them- 
sdves together in the Senate to oppose the designs of the larger 
ernes; and indeed there is .so irresistible an authority in the 
legitimate expression of the will of a people that the Senate 
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could offer but a feeble opposition to the vote of the majority of 
the Mouse of Representatives. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that it was not 
in the power of tlie American legislators to reduce to a single 
ration the people for whom they were making laws. The ob- 
ject of the Federal Constitution was not to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the States, but to restrain it. By acknowledging 
the real authority of these secondary communities (and it was 
impossible to deprive them of it), they disavowed beforehand 
the habitual use of constraint in enforcing the decisions of the 
majority. Upon this principle the introduction of the influ- 
ence of the Slates into the mechanism of the Federal Govern- 
ment was by no means to be wondered at, since it only attested 
ttie existence of an acknowledged power, which was to be hu- 
mored and not forcibly checked. 

A Further Difference Between the Senate and thb 
House of Representatives 

The Senate named by the provincial legislators, the Representatives I 
by the people — Double election of the former; single ttcclion of the ™ 
latter — ^Term of the diflcrenl ofllcts — Peculiar functions of each 
House. 

The Senate not only differs from the other House in the 
principle which it represents, but also in the mode of its elec- 
tion, in the term for which it is chosen, and in the nature of its 
functions. The House of Representatives is named by the 
people, the Senate by the legislators of each State; the former 
is directly elected, the latter is elected by an elected body; the 
term for which the representatives arc chosen is only two years, 
that of tlie senators is six. The functions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are purely legislative, and the only share it takes 
in the judicial power is in the impeachment of public officers. 
The Senate co-operates in the work of legislation, and tries 
those political offences which the House of Representatives 
submits to its decision. It also acts as the great executive 
council of the nation ; the treaties which are concluded by the 
President must be ratified by the Senate, and the appointments 
he may make must be definitely approved by the same body.o 

pp*^ "Thp Ppjimliit." No*, ji-jfi, Inclutivc ; Storjr. pp. qp^ J14 ; Drntlita- 
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The ExEctrrivE Power; 

Dependence ol the President — He is elective and responsible — He is 
Irce to act in bts own sphere under the inspection, but not under the 
direction, of the Senate — His salary fixed at his entry into office — 
Suiipensive veto. 

The American legislators undertook a dilHciilt task iti at- 
tempting to create an executive power dcpcnflcnt on the ma- 
jority of the people, and nevertheless sufficiently strong to act 
without restraint in its own sphere. It was indispensable to 
(he maintenance of the republican form of government that the 
representative of the executive power should be subject to the 
will of the nation. 

-The President is an elective magistrate. His honor, his 
property, his liberty, and his life are the securities which the 
people has for the temperate use of his power. But in the ex- 
ercise of his autliority he cannot be said to be perfectly inde- 
pendent; the Senate takes cognizance of his relations with 
foreign powers, and of the distribution of public appointments, 
so that he can neither be bribed nor can he employ the means 
^(corruption. The legislators of the Union acknowledged that 
the executive power would be incompetent to fulfil its task with 
<lignity and utility, unless it enjoyed a greater degree of sta- 
bility and of strength than had been granted to it in the separate 
States. 

The President is chosen for four years, and he may be re- 
elected ; so that the chances of a prolonged administration may 
in^ire him with hopeful undertakings for the public good, 
and with the means of carrying them into execution. The 
President was made the sole representative of the executive 
power of the Union, and care was taken not to render his de- 
cisions subordinate to the vote of a council — a dangerous meas- 
ure, which tends at the same time to clog the action of the 
Government and to diminish its responsibility. The Senate 
has the right of annulling certain acts of the President; but it 
cannot compel him to take any steps, nor does it participate in 
the exercise of the executive power. 

The action of the legislature on the executive power may be 
direct; and we have just shown that the Americans carefully 
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obviated this influence ; but it may, on the otiier hand, be indi- 
rect. Public assemblies which have the power of tlepnving 
an officer of state of his salary encroach upon hts mdcpendcncc ; 
and as they arc free to make the laws, it is to be feared lest they 
should gradually appropriate to themselves a portion ol that 
authority which the Constitution had vested in his hands. This 
dependence of the executive power is otie of tlic defects inher- 
ent in republican constitutions. The Americans have not been 
able to counteract the tendency which legislative assemblies 
have to get possession of the govcmincnt, but they have ren- 
dered this propensity less irresistible. The salarj' of the Presi- 
dent is fixed, at the time of liis entering upon office, for the 
whole period of his magistracy. The President is, moreover, 
provided with a suspensive veto, which allows him to oppose 
the passing of sucli laws as tiiight destroy ttie portion of inde- 
pendence which the Constitution awards him. The struggle 
between the President and the legislature must always be an 
unequal one, since tlie latter is certain of bearing down all re- 
sistance by persevering in its plans; but the suspensive veto 
forces it at least to reconsider the matter, and, if the motion be 
persisted in, it must then be backed by a majority of two-thirds 
of the whole house. The veto is, in fact, a sort of appeal to the 
people. The executive power, whicli, without this security, 
might have been secretly oppressed, adopts this means of plead- 
ing its cause and stating its motives. But if the legislature is 
certain of overpowering all resistance by persevering; in its 
plans, I reply, that in the constitutions of all nations, of what- 
ever kind they may be, a certain point exists at which the legis- 
lator is obliged to have recourse to ilie good sense and the 
virtue of his fellow-citizens. This point is more prominent and 
more discoverable in republics, whilst it is more remote and 
more carefully concealed in monarchies, but it always exists 
somewhere. There is no country in the world in which every- 
thing can be pro\'ided for by the laws, or in which political 
instittitions can prove a substitute for common sense and pub- 
lic morality. 
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DlFFEBENCES ReTWEEN THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT OP 

THE United States anu that of a Constjtutioxal IOnc 

Of France 

Executive power in the Northern Sutcs as limited and as partial as the 
supremacy which it represents— Exec ative power in France as unl- 
vcr<al as the supremacy it rcprcsenis — The King a branch of the 
Ic^slature — The President the mere executor of the law — Other 
differences resulting from the duration of the two powers — The 
President checked in the exercise of the executive authority — The 
King independent in its exercise — Nntwilhstanding ihac dii^crcp- 
ancics France is more akin to a republic than the Union to a mon- 
archy — Comparison of the number uf public officers depending up- 
on the executive power in the two countries. 

The executive power has so important an influence on the 
destinies of nations that I am inclined to pause for an instant 
at this portion of my subject, in order more clearly to explain 
the part it sustains in America. In order to form an accurate 
idea of the position of the President of the United States, it may 
not be irrelevant lo compare it to that of one of the constitu- 
tional kings oE Europe. In this comparison I shall pay but 
little attention to the external signs of power, which are more 
apt to deceive the eye of the ol)Scrvcr than to guide his re- 
searches. When a monarchy is being gradually transfornic<1 
into a republic, the executive power retains the lilies, the hon- 
ors, the etiquette, and even the funds of royalty long after its 
authority has disappeared. The English, after having cut ofl 
the head of one king and expelled another from his throne, were 
accustomed lo accost the successor of those princes upon their 
knees. On the other hand, when a republic falls under the 
sway of a single individual, the demeanor of the sovereign is 
simple and unpretending, as if his authority was not yet para- 
mount. When the emperors exercised an unlimited control 
over the fortunes and the lives of their fellow-citizens, it was 
customary to call them Cxsar in conversation, and they were 
in the habit of supping without formality at their friends* 
hotises. It is therefore necessary to look below the surface. 

The sovereignty of the United States is shared between the 
Union and the States, whilst in France it is undivided and 
compact: lience arises the first and the most notable difference 
which exists between the President of the United States and 
the King of France. In the United States the executive power 
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is as limited and partial as the sovereignty of the Union in 
whose name it ads ; in France it is as universal as tlie authority 
of the State. The Americans have a federal and the French a 
national Government. 

This cause of inferiority results from the nature of things, 
but it is not the only one ; tlie second in importance is as fol- 
lows: Sovereignty may be defined to be the right of making 
laws: in France, the King really exercises a portion of the 
sovereign power, since the laws have no weight till he has given 
his assent to them ; he is, moreover, the executor of all they 
ordain. The President is also the executor of the laws, but he 
docs not really co-operate in their formation, since the refusal 
of his assent docs not annul them. He is therefore merely to 
be considered as the agent of the sovereign power. But not 
only docs the King of France exercise a portion of the sov- 
ereign power, he also contributes to the nomination of the 
legislature, which exercises the other portion. He has the 
privilege of appointing the members of one chamber, and of 
dissolving the other at his pleasure; whereas the President of 
the United States has no share in the formation of the legis- 
lative body, and cannot dissolve any part of il. Tlie King has 
the same right of bringing forward measures as the Chambers ; 
a right which the President does not possess. The King is 
represented in each assembly by his ministers, who explain his 
intentions, support his opinions, and maintain the principles 
of the Government. The President and his ministers are alike 
excluded from Congress ; so that his intlucncc and his opinions 
can only penetrate indirectly into that great body. The King 
of France is therefore on an equal footing with the legislature, 
which can no more act without him than he can without it. 
The President exercises an authority inferior to, and depending 
upon, that of the legislature. 

Even in the exercise of the executive power, properly so 
called — the point tipon which his position seems to be most 
aitalogous to that of the King of France — the President labors 
under several causes of inferiority. The authority of the King, 
in France, has, in the first place, the advantage of duration over 
that of the President, and durability is one of the chief elements 
of strength ; nothing is either loved or feared but what is likely 
to endure. The President of the Uniicd States is a magistrate 
elected for four years; the King, in France, is an hereditary 
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sovereign. In the exercise of the executive power the Presi- 
dent of the United Stales is constantly subject to a jealous 
scrutiny. He may make, hut he cannot conclude, a treaty ; he 
may designate, but he cannot appoint, a public officer.fl The 
King of France is absolute within the liniiis of his authority. 
The President of the United States is responsible for his ac- 
tions; but the person of the King is declared inviolable by the 
French Chartcrr 

Nevertheless, the supremacy of public opinion is no less 
above the head of the one than of the other. 'J'his power is 
less definite, less evident, and less sanctioned by the laws in 
I-rancc than in America, but in fact it exists. In America, it 
acts by elections and decrees; in France it proceeds by revolu- 
tions; but notAvithstanding the different constitutions of these 
two countries, public opinion is the predominant authority in 
both of them. The fundamental principle of legislation — a 
principle essentially republican — is the same in both countries, 
although its consequences may be different, and its results 
more or less extensive. Whence I am led to conclude that 
France with its King is nearer a1<in to a republic tlian the 
Union with its President is to a monarchy. 

In what I have been saying I have only touched upon the 
main points of distinction ; and if I could have entered into de- 
tails, the contrast would have been rendered still more strik- 
ing. 

I have remarked that the authority of the President in the 
United States is only exercised within the limits of a partial 
sovereignty, whilst that of the King in France is undivided. 
I might have gone on to show that the power of the King's 
government in France exceeds its natural limits, however ex- 
tensive they may be. and penetrates in a thousand different 
ways into the administration of private interests. Amongst the 
examples of tliis influence may be cjuoted that which results 
from the great number of public functionaries, who all derive 
their appointments from the GovernmenL This number now 
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exceeds all previous limits; it amounts to ijS.ooO'* nomina- 
tions, each of which may be considered as an clement cf power. 
The President of the United Stales has not the exclusive right 
of making any public appointments, and their whole number 
scarcely exceeds 12,000.' 



ACODENTAL CAUSES WHICH MAY INCREASE THE INFLUENCE 

OF TUK Executive Govkknment 

External eecurily of the Union— Army of «x thousand men— Few ships 

— ^Thc President has no op[>ortunity of exercising his great pre- 
roK^tives — In the prerogatives he exercises he is weak. 

If the executive government is feebler in America than in 
France, the cause is more attributable to the circumstances 
than to the laws of the country. 

It is chietJy in its foreign relations that the executive power 
of a nation is called upon to exert its skill and its vigor. If the 
existence of the Union were perpetually threatened, and if its 
chief interests were in daily connection with those of other 
powerful nations, the executive government would assume an 
increased importance in proportion to the measures expected 
of it, and those which it would carry into effect. The President 
of the United States is the commander-in-chief of the army, but 
of an army composed of only six thousand men ; he commands 
the fleet, but the fleet reckons but few sail ; he conducts the 
foreign relations of the Union, htit the United States are a na- 
tion without neighbors. Separated from the rest of the world 
by tlie ocean, and too weak as yet to aim at the dominion of the 
seas, they have no enemies, and their interests rarely come into 
contact with those of any other nation of the globe. 

The practical part of a Government must not he judged by 
the theory of its constitution. The President of the United 
States is in the possession of almost royal prerogatives, which 
he has no opportunity of exercising; and those privileges which 
he can at present use arc very circumscribed. The laws allow 
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him to possess a degree of influence which circumstances ila 
not pennit him to employ. 

On the other liand. the great strength of the royal prcro- 
^tivc in France arises from circumstances far more than from 
tlie laws. There the cxcculivc government is constantly 
struggling against prodigious obstacles, and exerting all its 
energies to repress them ; so that it increases by the extent of 
its achievements, and by the importance of the events it con- 
trols, without modifying its constitution. If the laws had made 
it as feeble and as circumscribed as it is in the Union, its inl1u- 
ence would very soon become still more preponderant. 



Wnv TiiF President of ttie United States dors not Re- 
quire THE MaJORITV of THE TwO H0US£S IN OuOER IXJ 

Carry on the Government 

It is an established axiom in Europe that a constitutional 
King cannot pcr.icvcre in a system of government which is op- 
posed by the two other brandies of the legislature. But sev- 
eral Presidents of the United States have been known to lose 
the majority in the legislative body without being obliged to 

^abandon tlie supreme power, and without inflicting a serious 
evil upon society. I have heard this fact quoted as an instance 
of the independence and the power of the executive govem- 

iiment in America : a moment's reflection will convince iis, on 
the contrary, that it is a proof of its extreme weakness. 

A King in Europe requires the support of the legislature to 
enable him to perform the duties imposed upon him by the 
Constitulion, because those duties are enormous. A consti- 
tutional King in Europe is not merely the executor of the Jaw, 
but the execution of its provisions devolves so completely upon 
him that he has the power of paralyzing its influence if it op- 

'poses his designs. He requires the assistance of the legislative 
assemblies to make the law, btit those assemblies stand in need 
of hb aid to execute it: these two authorities cannot subsist 
without each other, and the mechanism of government is 
stopped as soon as they are at variance. 

In America the President cannot prevent any law from being 
passed, nor can he evade the obligation of enforcing it. His 
Mncere and zealous co-operation is no doubt useful, but it is 
not indispensable, in the carrying on of public affairs. All his 
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importaot acts are direcdy or ia^rtctly submitted to tfac legt»- 
latuTC. aad of his own tree aatboritr be cao do btn link. It is 
therefore his weakness, and noe his power, which enables him 
to remain in oppo siti on to Congress. In Europe, hamKHsy 
must reign between tbe Crown and the other branches of the 
legislature, because a collision between them may prove 
»crious ; in America, this harmony is not indispensaUe, because 
such a coUisicMi is imposstble. 

Election of thb President 

Dangers of the elecrire system incmse m proportioa to the extent ol , 
the prerogative — ^This sjrstetn posuble io America becansc 
poweriuJ executive atithornjr b rcqnucd— \MuI circumstances 
favorable to the elective system — Why the election of the Prrsider 
does not catt&e a deviation from the principles ol tbe Government^ 
Infltteace of the clcctioa of the Preudent on secoadary function- 
aries 

The dangers of the system of election applied to the head of 
the executive government of a great people have been suffi- 
ciently exemplified by experience and by history, and the re- 
marks I am about to make refer to America alone. These 
dangers may be more or less fomiidahle in proportion to the 
place which the executive power occupies, and to the import- 
ance it possesses in the State; and they may \'ary according to 
the mode of election and the circumstances in which the electors 
are placed. The most weighty argument against the election 
of a chief magistrate is, that it offers so splendid a lure to pri- 
vate ambition, and is so apt to inflame men in the pursuit of 
power, that when legitimate means are wanting force may not 
unfrequently seize what right denied. 

It is clear Uiat the greater the privileges of the executive 
authority are, the greater is the temptation ; the more the am- 
bition of the candidates is excited, the more warmly are their 
interests espoused by a throng of partisans who hope to share 
tlie power when their patron has won tlie prize. The dangers 
of Ihc elecUvc system increase, therefore, in the exact ratio of 
the Infiticncc exercised by the executive power in the affairs of 
'ate. The revohitions of Poland were not solely attributable 
he elective system in general, but to the fact that the elected 
arch was the sovereign of a powerful kingdom. Before we 
discuss the absolute advantages of the elective system we 
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[ BnkeprdBmiovy ioqiuries as to whether the geognpbscal 
positioa, the Izm, the babfa, the manners, and the opinioos d 
the people amongst whom it is to be introdoced will admit of 
Che estadtltshmeot of a weak and dependem extcntn-e gorem- 
moit; lor to aUempC to reader the lepresenUuve of the State 
a powerfol sovereign, and at ihe same time elective, is, in my 
opmioti, to entertain two incompatible deigns. To reduce 
hereditary royalty to the conditioD of an elective authority, the 
only means that I am acquainted with are to drcnmscribe its 
sphere of action befordtand. gradually to diminish its prero- 
gatives, and to accustom the people to live without its protec- 
tion. Xbthing, howc\"er, is further from the designs of the re- 
publicans of Europe than this course: as many of them owe 
their hatred of tyranny to the sufferings which they have per- 
cooally undergooc, it is oppression, and not the extent of the 
executive power, wliich excites their hostility, and tliey altaclc 
the former without perceiving how nearly it is connected with 
the latter. 

Hitherto no citizen has shown any disposition to expose his 
honor and his lilc in order to become the President of the 
United States ; because the power of that office is temporary, 
limited, and subordinate. The prize of fortune must be great 
to encourage adventurers in so desperate a game. No candi- 
date has as yet been able to arouse the dangerous enthusiasm or 
the passionate sympathies of the people in his favor, for the 
very simple reason tliat when he is at the head of the Govern- 
ment he has but little power, but little wealth, and but little 
glory to share amongst his friends; and his influence in the 
State is too small for the success or the ruin of a faction to de- 
pend upon the elevation of an individual to power. 

The great advantage of hereditary monarchies is, that as 
the private interest of a family is always intimately connected 
with the interests of the State, the executive government is 
never suspended for a single instant ; and if the affairs of a mon- 
archy are not better conducted than those of a republic, at least 
there is always some one to conduct them, well or ill. according 
to his capacity. In elective States, on the contrary, the wheels 
of government cease to act, as it were, of their own accord at 
the approach of an election, and even for some time previous to 
that event. The laws may indeed accelerate the operation of 
Ihe election, which may be conducted with such simplicity and 
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rapiditj' that the seat of power will never be left vacant; but, 
notwithjiunding tliesc precauuons, a break necessarily occurs 
in the minds of the people. 

At tlie approach of an electJoti the head of the executive gov- 
ernment is wholly occupied by the coming struggle ; his future 
plans are doubtful ; he can undertake nothing new, and he will 
only prosecute with indifference those designs which another 
will perhaps terminate. " I am so near the time of my retire- 
ment from office," said President Jefferson on thezistof Janu< 
ary, 1809 (six weeks before the election), " that 1 feci no pas- 
sion, I lake no part, I express no sentiment It appears to me 
just to leave to my successor the commencement of thosc^ 
measures which he will have to proseaite, and for which he willl 
be responsible." 

On the other band, the eyes of the nation are centred on a 
single point ; all are watching the gradual birth of so import- 
am an c^ent. The wider the influence of the executive power 
extends, the greater and the more necessary is its constant ac- 
tion, the more fatal is the term of suspense ; and a nation which 
is accustomed to the government, or, stilt more, one tised to tlie 
administrative protection of a powerful executive authority 
would be infallibly convulsed by an election of tliis kind. In 
the United Stales the action of the Government may be 
slackened with impunity, because it is always weak and drcum- 
scribed." 

One of the principal vices of the elective system is that it al- 
ways introduces a certain degree of instability into the interna! 
and external policy of the State. But this disadvantage is less 
sensibly felt if the share of power vested in the elected magis- 
trate is small. In Rome the principles of the Government 
underwent no variation, although ilie Consuls were changed 
every year, because the Senate, which was an hereditary as- 
sembly, possessed the directing authority. If the elective sys- 
tem were adopted in Europe, the condition of most of the mon- 
archical States would be changed at every new election. In 
America the President exercises a certain influence on State 
affairs, but he does not conduct them ; the preponderating 
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[fKiwcr Is vested in tlie representatives o[ the whote nation. The 
politica] maxims of the country depend therefore on the mass 
of tlie people, not on the President alone; and consequently 
in America the elective system has no very prejudicial intluence 
on Uie fixed principles of tlie GovenunenL But tlie want of 
fixed principles is an eWl so inherent in the elective system that 
it is stiU extremely perceptible in the narrow sphere to v^hich 
the authority of the President extends. 

The Americans have admitted that the head of the executive 
power, who lias to bear the whole responsibihty of the duties he 
is called upon to ful&I, ought to be empowered to choose his own 
agents, and to remove them at pleasure: the legislative bodies 
watch the conduct of the President more tlian they direct it. 
Tlie consequence of this arrangement is, that at every new elec- 
tion the fate of all the Federal public officers is in suspense. Mr. 
Quincy Adams, on his entry into office, discharged the major- 
ity of the individuals who had been appointed by his predeces- 
sor: and I am not aware that General Jaclison allowed a single 
removable fimclionary employed in the Federal service to re- 
tain liis place beyond the first year which succeeded his election. 
It is sometimes made a subject of complaint that in the consti- 
tutional monarchies of Europe the fate of the humbler servants 
of an Administration depends upon that of the Ministers. But 
In elective Governments this evil is far greater. In a consti- 
tutional monarchy successive ministries are rapidly formed ; 
but as the principal representative of the e.xecutive power does 
not change, the spirit of innovation is kept within bounds ; the 
changes which take place arc in the details rather than in the 
principles of the administrative system ; hut to substitute one 
system for another, as is done in America every four years, by 
law, is to cause a sort of revoUuion. As to the misfortunes 
which may fall upon individuals in consequence of this state of 
things, it must be allowed that the tincerlain situation of the 
public officers is less fraught with evil consequences in America 
than elsewhere. It is so easy to acquire an independent post- 
lion in the United States that the public officer who loses his 
place may be deprived of the comforts of life, but not of the 
means of subsistence. 

I remarked at the beginning of this chapter that tlie dangers 
of the elective system applied to the head of tlie State are aug- 
mented or decreased by the peculiar circumstances of the people 
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which adopts it. However the functions of the executive power 
may be restricted, it must always exercise a great iuiUience upon 
the foreign policy of the country, for a negotiation cannot be 
opened or successfully carried on otherwise than by a single 
agent. The more precarious and the more perilous the posi- 
tion of a people becomes, the more absolute is the want of a 
fixed and consistent external policy, and the more dangerous 
docs the elective system of the Chief Magistrate become. The 
policy of the Americans in relation to the whole world is ex- 
ceedingly simple; for it may almost be said that no country 
stands in need of them, nor do they require the co-operation o! 
any other people. Tlieir independence is never tlireatened. In 
their present condition, therefore, the functions of the executive 
power are no less limited by circumstances than by the laws; 
and the President may frequently change his line of policy with- 
out involving the Stale in difficulty or destruction. 

Whatever the prerogatives of the executive power may be, 
the period which immediately precedes an election and the mo- 
ment of its duration must always be considered as a national 
crisis, which is perilous in proportion to the internal embarrass- 
ments and the external dangers of the country. Few of the na- 
tions of Europe could escape the calamities of anarchy or of 
conquest every time they might have to elect a new sovereign. 
In America society is so constituted that it can stand without 
assistance upon its own basis ; nothing is to be feared from the 
pressure of external dangers, and the election of the President 
is a cause of agitation, but not of ruin. 

Mode of Election 

Skill of the American legislators shown in the mode of election adopted 
by them — Creation of a special electoral body— Sqiaralc votea of 
thef-e electors — Case in whicli tlic House of Representatives is called 
upon to choose the President — Results of the twelve elections which 
have taken place since the Constitution has been established. 

Besides the dangers which are inherent in the system, many 
other difficulties may arise from the mode of election, which 
may be obviated by the precaution of the legislator. When a 
people met in arms on some public spot to choose its head, it 
was exposed to all the chances of civil war resulting from so 
martial a mode of proceeding, besides the dangers of the elective 
system in itself. The Pohsli laws, which subjected the election 
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of Ihe sovereign to the veto of a single indivJduat, suggested 
die murder of tliat individual or prepared (lie \vay to anarchy. 

In the examination of the insiittttions and the political as 
well as social condition of tlie United States, we are struck by 
tlic admirable harmony of the gifts oi fortune and the efforts 
of man. The nation possessed two of the main causes of in- 
ternal peace; it was a new country, but it was inhabited by a 
people grown old in the exercise of freedom. America had no 
hostile neighbors to dread ; and t!ie American legislators, prof- 
iling by these favorable circumstances, created a weak and 
subordinate executive power which could without danger be 
made elective. 

It then only remained for them to choose the least dangerous 
of the various modes of election; and the rules which they 
laid down upon this point admirably correspond to the secur- 
ities which the physical and political constitution of the country 
already afforded. Tlicir object was to find the mode of election 
which would best express the choice of tlie people with the 
least possible excitement and suspense. It was admitted in 
the first place that the simple majority should be decisive; but 
the difficulty was to obtain this majority without an interval 
of delay which it was most important to avoid. It rarely hap- 
pens that an individual can at once collect the majority of the 
suffrages of a great people; and tliis difiiculty is enhanced in 
3 republic of confederate States, where local influences are apt 
to preponderate. The means by which It was proposed to ob- 
viate this second obstacle was to delegate the electoral powers 
of the nation to a body of representatives. This mode of elec- 
tion rendered a majority more probable; for Ihe fewer the 
electors are, the greater is the chance of their coming to a 
final decision. It also offered an additional probability of a 
judicious choice. It then remained to be decided whether this 
right of election was to be entrusted to a legislative body, tlie 
habitual rcprcscntalive assembly of the nation, or whether an 
electoral assembly should be formed for the express purpose of 
proceeding to the nomination of a President The Americans 
chose the latter alternative, from a belief that the individuals 
who were returned to make tlie laws were incompetent to rep- 
resent the wishes of the nation in the election of its chief 
magistrate ; and that, as they are chosen for more titan a year, 
tthe constituency they represent might have changed its opinion 
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in that time. It was thought that if the legislature was em- 
powered to elect tlie head of Uic executive power, its Ricinbers 
would^ for sonie time before tlie election, be exposed to tlie 
manoeuvres of corruption and the tricks of intrigue ; whereas 
the special electors would, like a jury, remain mixed up with 
the crowd till the day of action, when they would appear for the 
sole purpose of giving their votes. 

It was therefore established that every State should name 
a certain number ol electors.^ who in their turn sliould elecl 
the President ; and as it hatl been obserx'ed that the assemblies 
to which the choice of a chief magistrate had been entrusted in 
elective countries inevitably became the centres of passion and 
of cabal; that they sometimes usurped an authority whicli did 
not belong to them ; and that tlicir proceedings, or the imccr- 
tainty which resulted from them, were sometimes prolonged 
so much as to endanger tlie welfare of the State, it was de- 
termined that tlie electors should all vote upon the same day, 
without being convoked to the same place.w Tliis double 
election rendered a majority prolraWe, though not Certain; for 
it was possible that as many difTcrcnccs might exist between 
the electors as between their constituents. In this case it was 
necessary to have recourse to one of tliree measures ; either to 
appoint new electors, or to consult a second time those already 
appointed, or to defer the election to another authority. The 
first two of these alternatives, independently of the uncertainty 
of their results, were likely to delay the final decision, and to 
perpetuate an agitation which must always be accompanied 
with danger. Tlic third expedient was therefore adopted, anci 
it was agreed that the votes should be transmitted sealed to tlie 
President of the Senate, and that they should be opened and 
counted in the presence of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If none of the candidates has a majority, the House 
of Representatives then proceeds immediately to elect a Presi- 
dent, but with the condition that it must fix upon one of tlie 
three candidates who have the highest numbers.* 
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Thus It Is only in case of an event which cannot often hap- 
pen, and which can never be foreseen, that the election is en- 
trusted to the ordinary representatives of the nation ; and even 
then they arc obliged to choose a citizen who has already been 
designated by a powerful minority of the special electors. It 
is by this Iiappy expedient tliat the respect which is due to the 
popular voice is combined with the utmost celerity of execution 
and those precautions which the peace of the countrj- demands. 
But the decision of the question by the House of Kcprcscnta- 
tives does not necessarily offer an immediate solution of the 
difficulty, for the majority of that assembly may still be doubt- 
lul» and in tliis case the Constitution prescribes no remedy. 
^Nevertheless, by restricting the number of candidates to three, 
and by referring the matter to the judgment of an enlightened 
public body, it has smoothed all the obstacles y which are not 
inherent in the elective system. 

In the forty-four years which have elapsed since the pro- 
tnulgation of the Federal Constitution the United States have 
twelve times chosen a President. Ten of these elections took 
place simultaneously by the votes of the special electors in the 
iiifferent States. The House of Representatives has only twice 
exercised its condittotud privilege of deciding in cases of uncer- 
'taiaty; the first time was at the election of Mr. Jefferson in 
1801 ; tlie second was in 1825, when Mr. Quincy Adams was 
tiamcdj" 

Cbisis of the ELEcrrox 

"TTie Election may be considered as a nntional crisis — ^Why?— Passions 
of (he people — Anxiety of the President — Calm which succeeds the 
agUatioQ of the election. 

I have shown what the circumstances arc which favored the 
adoption of the elective system in the United States, and what 
precautions were taken by the legislators to obviate its dangers. 
The Americans are habitually accustomed to all kinds of elec- 
tions, and they know by experience the utmost degree of ex- 
citement which is compatible with security. The vast extent 
of the country and the dissemination of the inhabitants render 
a collision between parties less probable and less dangerous 
there than elsewhere. The political circumstances under which 
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for a lottgr while before the appomted time is al hand the 
vtvction become* the mo6t iaq>ortant and the aH-ei^rossing 
KV« <■' discosskm. The ardor of faction is ndoofaled; and 
tM Ibtt urtificial passSons which the imagination can create in 
th* bosom of a happy and peaccfo] land are agitated and 
^v>tit;ht to lighL The Fre&tdcnt. on the other hand, is ah- 
K4b<d by the cares of self-defence. He no longer governs for 
Uw lnt«r«t of the State, but for that of his re-election ; he does 
IhwuiKV to the majority, and instead of checking its pasMons, 
II hU duty commands him to do, be frequently courts its worst 
(It^rkes. As the election draws near, the activity of intrigue 
%m( the agitation of the populace increase; the citizens are 
j(^{ hostile camps, each of which assumes the name of 

^ 'ndtdale; the whole nation glows with feverish 

, He election is the daily theme of the public papers, 
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nearly hrofcen its banks, sinks to its usual level ;o hut who can 
refrain from astonislimeut at the caaiscs of the storm. 



Re-Election of the President 

When the head o( tli« executive power is re-eligiWe, it is the State 
wliicli is tlie source of intrigue and corruption — ^I'be desire oE being 
re-elected the chief aim of a President of the United State s^Ditad- 
vantage of the system peculiar to America — The natural evil of de- 
mocracy is that it subordinates all authority to the slightest desirei 
of the majority — The re-election of the President encourases this 
evil. 

It may be asked whether the legislators of the United States 
did right or wrong in allowing the re-election of tlie Trcsidcnt, 
It seems at first sight contrary to all reason to prevent the head 
of the executive power from being elected a second time. The 
influence which the talents and the character of a single in- 
dividual may exercise upon the fate of a whole people, in critical 
circumstances or arduous times, is well known : a law pre- 
venting the re-election of the chief magistrate would deprive 
the citizens of the surest pledge of the prosperity and the se- 
curity of the commonwealth; and, by a singular inconsistency, 
a man would be excluded from the government at the very time 
when he had shown his ability in conducting its affairs. 

But if these arguments arc strong, perhaps still more power- 
ful reasons may be advanced against them. Intrigue and cor- 
ruption are the natural defects of elective government; but 
when the head of the State can be re-elected these evils rise 
to a great height, and compromise the very existence of the 
country. When a simple candidate seeks to rise by intrigue, 
liis mancenvres must necessarily he limited to a narrow sphere; 
but when the chief magistrate enters the lists, he borrows the 
strength of the government for his own purposes. In the 
former case the feeble resources of an individual are in acti<jn; 
in the latter, the State itsself, with all its immense influence, is 
tmsicd in the work of corruption and cabal. The private citizen, 
who employs the most immoral practices to acquire power, 
cut only act in a manner indirectly prejudicial to the public 
prosperity. But if the representative of the executive descends 
into the combat, the cares nf government dwindle into second- 
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rate importance, and the success of his election is his first co^ 
ccm. AH laws and ali the negotiations he undertakes arc to 
him nothing more than electioneering schemes; places be- 
come the reward of services rendered, not to tlie nation, hut to 
its chief; and the influence of the government, if not injurious 
to the country, is at least no longer beneficial to the community 
for which it was created. 

It is impossible to consider the ordinary course of affairs in 
the United Slates without perceiving that the desire of being 
re-elected is the chief aim of the President; that his whale 
administration, and even his most indifferent measures, tend to 
this object; and that, as the crisis approaches, his personal 
interest takes the place of his interest in the public good. The 
principle of re-cligibility renders the comipt influence of elec- 
tive government still more extensive and pernicious. 

In America it exercises a i>cculiarly fatal influence on the 
sources of national existence. Every government seems to be 
afflicted by some evil which is inherent in its nature, and the 
genius of the legislator is shown in eluding its attacks. A State 
may survive theinfluenceof ahostof badlaws, and the mischief 
they cause is frcciuently exaggerated ; but a law which en- 
courages the growth of the canker within must prove fatal in 
the end, although its bad consequences may not be immediately 
perceived. 

The principle of destruction in absolute monarchies lies in 
the excessive and unreasonable extension of the prerogative of 
the crown ; and a measure tending to remove the constitutional 
provisions which counterbalance this influence would be rad- 
ically bad, even if its immediate consequences were unattended 
with evil. By a parity of reasoning, in countries governed by 
a democracy, where the people is perpetually drawing all au- 
thority to itself, the laws wliich increase or accelerate its action 
are the direct assailants of the very principle of the government. 

The greatest proof of the ability of the American legislators 
is, that they clearly discerned this truth, and that they had the 
courage to act up to it. They conceived that a certain authority 
above the body of the people was necessary, which should 
enjoy a degree of independence, without, however, being en- 
tirely beyond the popular control ; an authority which would 
Srced to comply with the permanent determinations of the 
ity, but which would be able to resist its caprices, and to 
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refuse its most dangerous demands. To this end tliey centred 
the whole executive power of the nation in a single arm ; they 
granted extensive prerogatives to the President, and they 
armed him with the veto to resist the encroachments of the 
legislature. 

But by introducing the principle of re-clcction tlicy partly 
destroyed tlieir work ; and they rendered the President but little 
inclined to exert the great power they had vested in his hands. 
If ineligible a second time, the President would be far from 
independent of the people, for his rcs]x>nsibility would not be 
lessened ; but the favor of the people would not be so necessary 
to him as to induce him to court it by humoring its desires. If 
rc-cligible (and tins is more especially true jit the present day, 
when political morality is relaxed, and when great men are 
rare), the President of the United States becomes an easy tool 
in ihe hands of the maj'orily. He adopts its likings and its 
animosities, he hastens to anticipate its ^vishes, he forestalls its 
complaints, lie yields to its idlest cravings, and instead of guid- 
ing it. as the legislature intended that he should do, he is ever 
ready to follow its bidding. Thus, in order not lo deprive the 
State of the talents of an individual, those talents have been 
rendered almost useless; and to reserve an expedient for ex- 
traordinary perils, the country has been exposed to daily 
dangers. 

Federal Courts * 

Political Importance of the judiciary in the United States — DifTicully 
of treating this subject — Utility of judicial power In confetle rations 
—What tribunals couM be introduced into the Union — Necessity of 
establUhini? federal courts of justice — Organization of the national 
judiciary — Tlic Supreme Court— In what it differs from all known 
tribanalt. 

I have inquired into the legislative and executive power of 
the Union, and the judicial power now remains to be examined ; 
but in this place I cannot conceal my fears from the reader. 
Their judicial institutions exercise a great inHuence on the 
condition of the Anglo-Americans, and they occupy a promi- 
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nent place amongst what are probably called political institu- 
tions : in this respect they are peculiarly deserving of our atten- 
tion. But 1 am at a loss to explain the political action of the 
American tribunals without entering into some teclinical de- 
tails of their constitution and their fonns of proceeding; and 
I know not how to descend to these minutise without wearying 
the curiosity of the reader by the natural aridity of the subject, 
or without risking to fall into obscurity through a desire to be 
succinct. I can scarcely hope to escape these various evils; 
for if I appear too lengthy to a man of the world, a lawyer may 
on the other hand complain of my brevity. Bui these are the 
natural disadvantages of my subject, and more especially of 
the point which I am about to discuss. 

The great difficulty was, not to devise the Constitution to 
the Federal Government, but to find out a method of enforcing 
its laws. Governments have in general but two means of over- 
coming the opposition o£ the people they govern, viz., the physi- 
cal force which is at their own disposal, and the moral force 
which they derive from the decisions of the courts of justice. 

A government which should have no other means of exacting 
obedience than open war must be very near its ruin, for one 
of two alternatives would then probably occur: if its authority 
was small and its character temperate, it would not resort to 
violence til! the last extremity, and it would connive at a num» 
her of partial acts of insubordination, in which case the State 
would gradually fall into anarchy; if it was enterprising and 
powerful, it would perpetually have recourse to its physical 
strengtli, and would speedily degenerate into a military despot- 
ism. So that its activity would not be less prejudicial to the 
community than its inaction. 

The great end of justice is to substitute the notion of right 
for that of violence, and to place a legal barrier between the 
power of the government and the use of physical force. The 
authority which is awarded to the intervention of a court of 
justice by the general opinion of mankind is so surprisingly 
great that it clings to the mere formalilies of justice, and gives 
a bodily influence to the shadow of the law. The moral force 
which courts of justice possess renders tlie introduction of 
physical force exceedingly rare, and is verj* frequently sub- 
stituted for it ; but If the latter proves to be indispensable, its 
power is doubled by the association of the idea of law. 
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A federal government stands in greater need of the support 
of judicial institutions than any other, because it is naturally 
weak and exposed to formidable opposition.^ If it were always 
obliged to resort to violence in the first instance, it could noi 
iutfil its task. The Union, therefore, retjuired a national ju- 
diciary- to enforce the obedience of the citizens to the laws, 
and to repeal t!ie attacks which might be directed against them. 
The question then remained as to what tribunals were to exer- 
cise these privileges; were they to be entrusted to the courts 
of justice whidi were already organized in every State? or was 
it necessary to create federal courts? It may easily be proved 
that the Union could not adapt the judicial power of the States 
to its wants. The separation of the judiciary from the admin- 
istrative power of the State no doubt affects the security of 
every citizen and the liberty of all. But it is no less important 
to the existence of the nation tliat these several powers should 
have the same origin, should follow the same principles, and 
act in the same sphere; in a word, that Ihcy should be correla- 
tive and homogeneous. No one, I presume, ever suggested 
Ihe advantage of trying offences committed in France by a 
foreign court of justice, in order to secure the impartiality of the 
judges. The Americans form one people in relation to their 
Federal Govenuucnt ; but in tlic bosom of this people divers 
political bodies have been allowed to subsist which are de- 
pendent on the national Government In a few points, and inde- 
pendent in all the rest ; which have all a distinct origin, maxims 
peculiar'lo themselves, and special means of carrying on their 
affairs. To entrust the execution of the laws of the Union to 
tribunals instituted by these political bodies would be to allow 
foreign judges to preside over the nation. Nay, more ; not only 
is each State foreign to the Union at large, but it is in perpetual 
opposition to the common interests, since whatever authority 
the Union loses turns to the advantage of the States. Thus to 
enforce the laws of the Union by means of the tribunals of ihe 
States would be to atlow not only foreign but partial judges to 
preside over the nation. 

But the number, still more than the mere character, of the 
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tribunals of the States rendered them unfit for the service of 
the nation. When the i'ederal Constitution was formed there 
were already thirteen courts of justice in the United States 
which decided causes without appeal. That number is now 
increased to twenty-four. To suppose that a State can subsist 
when its fundamental laws may be subjected to four-and -twenty 
different interpretations at the same time is to advance a propo* 
sition alike contrary to reason and to experience. 

The American legislators therefore agreed to create a federal 
judiciary power to apply the laws of the Union, and to de- 
termine certain questions affecting genera! interests, which 
were carefully determined bcforcliand. The entire judicial 
power of the Union was centred in one tribunal, which was 
denominated the Supreme Court of the United States. But, 
to lacilitate the expedition of business, inferior courts were ap- 
pended to it, whicii were empowered to decide causes of small 
importance without appeal, and with appeal causes of more 
magnitude. The members of the Supreme Court are named 
neither by the people nor the legislature, but by the President of 
the United States, acting with the advice of the Senate. In 
order lo render them independent of the other authorities, their 
office was made inalienable; and it was determined that their 
salary, when once fixed, should not be altered by the Icgisla- 
turt.rf It was easy to proclaim the principle of a Federal judi- 
ciary, but difficulties multiplied when the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion was to be determined. 
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i[E.\NS OF Determining tub Jurisdiction of the Federal 

Courts 

Difficult; of detcrmiaing tlie jumdictioo ol separate couru o! justice 
ia confederations — The courts of the Unioo obtained the riijlit o{ 
fixing their own Jurisdiction — In what respect this rule aiucks the 
portion of sovereignty reserved to the several States — ^Tlie sover- 
eigntjr of these States restricted by the laws, and the interpretation 
ci the taws — Conftcquently, Ihc danger ol the several States is more 
apparent tlian real. 

As the Constitution of the United States recognized two 
distinct powers in presence of each other, represented in a 
jadicial point of view by two distinct classes of courts of justice, 
Ihc utmost care which could be taken in defining their separate 
jurisdictions would Iiave been insufficient to prevent frcauent 
collisions between those tribunals. The question then arose to 
whom the right of deciding the competency of each court was 
to be referred. 

In nations which constitute a single body politic, when a 
question is debated between two courts relating to their mutual 
jurisdiction, a third tribunal is generally witliin reach to decide 
the difference; and this is effected without difficulty, because 
in these nations the questions of judicial competency have no 
connection with the privileges of the national supremacy. But 
it was impossible to create an arbiter between a superior court 
of the Union and the superior court of a separate State which 
*ouId not belong to one of these two classes. It was, therefore, 
necessary to allow one of these courts to judge its own cause, 
and to take or to retain cognizance of the point which was con- 
tested. To grant tliis privilege to the different courts of the 
States would have been to destroy the sovereignty of the Union 
*ie faclo after having established it de jure; for the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution would soon have restored that portion 
of independence to the States of which the terms of that act 
deprived them. T!ie object of the creation of a Federal tribunal 
l^as to prevent the courts of the States from deciding questions 
affecting the national interests in their own department, and so 
to form a uniform body of jurispnidene for the interpretation 
of the laws of the Union. This end would not have been ac- 
complished if the courts of the several States had been compe- 
tent to decide upon cases in their separate capacities from which 
ihty were obliged to abstain as Federal tribunals. The Supreme 
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Court of the United States was therefore invested wiUi the 
right o£ determining all questions of jurisdiction/ 

This was a severe blow upon the independence of the States, 
which was thus restricted not only by the laws, but by the in- 
terpretation of them ; by one Hmit which was known, and by 
aiicLher which was dubious; by a rule which was certain, and 
a rule which was arbitrary. It is true the Constitution had laid 
down the precise hniits of the Federal supremacy, but when- 
ever this supremacy is contested by one of the States, a Federal 
tribunal decides the question. Nevertheless, the dangers wilh 
which the independence of the Stales was threatened by this 
mode of proceeding are less serious llian they appeared to be. 
We shall see hereafter that tn America the real strcnjjth of the 
country is vested in the provincial far more than in the Federal 
Government. The Federal judges arc conscious of the relative 
weakness of the power in whose name they act. and they arc 
more inclined to abatidon a right of jurisdiction in cases where 
it is justly their own than to assert a privilege to which they 
have no legal claim. 

Different Cases of Jurisdiction 

The matter and the parly ate the firgj conditlonit ot the Federal jurisdic- 
tion^Suitt in wliicli ambassadors arc engaged — Sails of Ihe Union 
—Of a separate State — By wliom tried — Causes resulting from the 
laws of the Union — Why judged by the Federal tribunals — ^Causes 
relating to the performance of contracts tried by the Federal 
courts— Consequence of ibis arrangement 

After having appointed the means of fixing the competency 
of the Federal courts, the legislators of the Union defined the 
cases which should come within their jurisdiction. It was es- 
tablished, on the one hand, that certain parties must always be 
brought before llie Federal courts, without any regard to the 
special nature of the cause; and, on the other, that certain 
causes must always be brought before the same courts, without 
any regard to the quality of the parties ir the suit. These dis- 
tinctions were therefore admitted to be the basis of the Federal 
jurisdiction. 
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Ambassadors are the representatives of nations in a state of 
amity with the Union, and whatever concerns these personages 
concerns In some degree tlic whole Union. When a.ii aiiibassa- 
(ior is a party in a suit, that suit affects the welfare o£ the nation, 
and a Federal tribunal is naturally called upon to decide it. 

The Union itself may be invoked in legal proceedings, and in 
lilts case it would be alike contrary to the customs oE all na- 
tions and to common sense to appeal to a tribunal representing 
any other sovereignty than its own ; the Federal courts, there- 
fore, take cognizance of these affairs. 

When two parties belonging to two different States arc en- 
gaged in a suit, the ca.sc cannot with propriety be brought before 
a court of either State. The surest expedient is to select a 
tribunal like that of the Union, which can excite the suspicions 
oi neither party, and which offers the most natural as well as the 
most certain remedy. 

When the two parties are not private individuals, but States, 
an important political consideration is added to the same motive 
of equity. Thequality of the parties in this case gives a national 
importance to all their disputes ; and the most trifling litigation 
of the States may be said to involve the peace of the whole 
Union.^ 

The nature of the cause frequently prescribes the rule of 
competency. Thus all the questions which concern maritime 
commerce evidently fall under the cognizance of the Federal 
tribunals.* Almost all these questions are connected with the 
interpretation of the law of nations, and in this respect they 
essentially interest the Union in relation to foreign powers. 
.Moreover, as the sea is not included within the limits of any 
peculiar jurisdiction, the national courts can only hear causes 
which originate in maritime affairs. 

The Constitution comprises under one head almost all the 
cases which by their very nature come within the limits of the 
Federal courts. The rule which it lays down is simple, but 
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pft^nant with an entife tyitem of tdcai, and with a vast molti- 
tadc of tacts. Iidcdarcs that die judicial power of tbeSoprene 
Couit cbaH extend to all cases m Inr aad egBCjr aristng under 
the laws of the United States. 

Two rKiiiip fc i wiU pot the ioteotiaa of the kgisbtor in the 
dearest light: 

The Coostitttt3oa pre Mhte tfie Stales from mldiig laws on 
the value and drcnlation of moaejr: I^ notwithstasditig Uiis 
probihition, a Scale passes a law of Una kind, with which the 
interested parties refuse to oocupiy because it is cootrar}* to tiK 
Constitution, the case must come before a Federal court, be- 
caa&e it arises under the laws of the United StUes. Again, if 
difficnltics ari&e in the levjii^of import duties wbidi have been 
voted l^ Congress, the Federal court must decide the case, be- 
cause it arises luder the intcrpreution of a law of the United 
States. 

This rule is in perfect accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Federal Coostilutioa. The Union, as it was es- 
tablislted in 1789. possesses, it is true, a limited supremacy ; but 
it was intended that within its limits it should fonn one and the 
same people.* Within those limits the Union is sovereign. 
When this point is established and admitted, the inference is 
easy; for if it be acknowledged that the United States consti- 
tute one and tlie same people within the bounds prescribed by 
their Constitution, it is impossible to refnsc tliem the rights 
which belong to other nations. But it has been allowed, from 
the origin of society, that every nation has the right of deciding 
3y its own courts those questions whidi concern the execution 
of Its own laws. To this it is answered that the Union is in so 
singular a position that in relation to some matters it consti- 
tutes a people, and that in relation to all the rest it is a nonentity. 
Kut the inference to be d^a^v^ is, that in the laws relating to 
these matters the Union possesses all Uie rights of absolute 
wvcreignty. The difficulty is to know what these mattcr.<s are; 
and when once it is resolved (and we have shown liow it was 
resolved, in speaking of the means of determining the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts) no further doubt can arise; for as 
soon as it is established that a suit is Federal — that is to say. 
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that it belongs to the share of sovereignty' reserved by the Con- 
siilulion o£ the Union — the natural consequence is that it sliould 
come witliin the jurisdiction of a Federal court. 

Whenever the laws of the United States arc attacked, or 
whenever they are resorted to in sett-defence, the Federal courts 
roust be appealed to. Thus the jurisdiction of the tribunals of 
the Union extends and narrows its limits exactly in the sanic 
ratio as ilie sovereignty of the Union augments or decreases. 
We have shown that the principal aim of the legislators of 1789 
was to divide the sovereign autliority into two parts. In the one 
they placed the control of all the general interests of the Union, 
in the other the control of the special interests of its component 
Slates. Their chief solicitude was to arm the Federal Govern- 
ment with sufficient power to enable it to resist, within its sphere, 
the encroachments of the several States. As for tliese com- 
munities, the principle of independence within certain limits of 
ihcir own was adopted in their behalf ; and they were concealed 
from the inspection, and protected from the control, of the cen- 
tral Government. In speaking of the division of authority, I 
observed that this latter principle had not always been held 
sacred, since the States arc prevented from passing certain laws 
which apparently belong to their own particular sphere of in- 
terest. When a Stalt;.uf the Union passes a law of tliis kind, 
the citizens who are injured by its execution can appeal to tlio 
Federal courts. 

Thus the jurisdiction of the Federal courts extends not only 
to all the cases which arise under the laws of the Union, but also 
to those which arise under laws made by the several States in 
Opposition to the Constitution. The Slates arc prtjhibited from 
making ex post facto laws in criminal cases, and any person 
condemned by virtue of a law of this kind can appeal to the 
jadicial power of the Union. The States are likc\visc pro- 
hibited from making laws which may have a tendency to im- 
pair the obligations of contracts^ If a citizen thinks that an 
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obligation of tliis kind h impaired by a law passed in his State, 
he nxay refuse to obey it, and may appeal to the Federal courts.; 
This provision appears to me to be the most serious attack 
upon the independence of the States. The rights awarded to tJie 
X-'cderal Government tor puri^otics of obvious national im- 
portancc are definite and easily comprehensible; but those with 
which this last clause invests it arc not eitlier clearly appreciable 
or accurately defined. For there are vast numbers of potilical 
laws which inRucncc the existence of obligations of contracts, 
whicli may thus furnish an easy pretext for the aggressions of 
the central authority. 



Procedure op the Federal Courts 

Nahiral weikncss of the judiciary power in confederations— Legis* 
latora ouglu (o strive as much .13 poHSible lo bring private in- 
divifluats, and not St:iics. before the Federal Courts — How the 
Americans have succeeded in this — Direct prosecution of private 
Individuals in the FdJeral Courts — Indirect pio&ccudoo of the 
States which violate tlic laws of tbc Union — The decrees of the Su- 
preme Court enervate but do not detitroy the provincial laws. 

I have sliown what the privileges of the Federal courts are, 
and it is no less important to point out the manner in which tliey 
are exercised. Tlic irresistible authority of justice in countries 
in which the sovereignty in undivided is derived from the fact 
that the tribunals of those coimtrics represent the entire nation 
at issue with the individual against whom their decree b di- 
rected, and the idea of power is thus introduced to corroborate 
the idea of right But this is not always the case in countries in 
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which the sovereignty is divideil ; in tlieni the judicial power i» 
more frequently opposed to a fraction of the nation than to an 
isolated individual, and its moral authority and physical strength 
are consequently diminished. In federal Stales the power of 
the judge is naturally decreased, and that of the justiciable 
parties is augnicntetl. The aim of the legislator in confederate 
States ought therefore to be to render the position of the courts 
of justice analogous to that which they occupy in countries 
where the sovereignty is undivided ; in other words, his efforts 
ought constantly to tend to maintain the judicial power of the 
confederation as the representative of the nation, and ihc justici- 
able party as the representative of an individual interest. 

Every government, whatever may be its constitution, re- 
quires the means of constraining its subjecls to discharge their 
obligations, and of protecting its privileges from their assaults. 
As tar as the direct action of the Government on the community 
is concerned, the Constitution of the United States contrived, 
by a master-stroke of pohcy. that the federal courts, acting in 
the name of ttie laws, sliquld only take cognizance of parties in 
an individual capacity. For, as it had been declared that the 
Union consisted of one and the same people within the limits 
laid down by the Constitution, the inference was thai the Gov- 
ernment created by this Constitution, and acting within these 
limits, was invested with all the privilege^i of a national gov- 
ernment, one of the principal of which is the right of trans- 
mitting its injunctions directly to the private citizen. When, 
for instance, the Union votes an impost, it does not apply to the 
States for the levying of it, but to every American citizen in 
proportion to his assessment. The Supreme Court, which is 
empowered to enforce the execution of this law of the Union, 
exerts its intluence not upon a refractory State, but upon the 
private taxpayer; and, like the judicial power of other na- 
tions, it is opposed to the person of an individual. It is to be 
observed that the Union chose its own antagonist ; and as that 
antagonist is feeble, he is naturally worsted. 

But the difhcuhy increases when the proceedings arc nut 
brought forward by but against the Union. The Constitution 
recognizes the legislative power of the States : and a law so en- 
acted may impair the privileges of the Union, in which case a 
Collision is unavoidable between that body and the State which 
has passed the law : and it only remains to select the least 
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dangerous remedy, which is very dearly dcdudble from the 
general principles I have before established.^ 

It may he conceived that, in the ca^e under consideration, the 
Union might have used the State before a Federal court, which 
would have annulled the act, and by this means it would have 
adopted a natural course of proceeding; but the judicial power 
would have been placed in open hostility to the State, and it was 
de&irablc to avoid tliis predicament as mucli as (wssibte. The 
Americans hold that it is nearly impossible that a new Ia^v 
should not impair the interests of some private indivndual by 
its provisions : these private interests arc assumed by the Ameri- 
can legislators as the ground of attack against such measures 
as may be prejudida] to the Union, and it is to these cases that 
the protection of the Supreme Court is extended. 

Suppose a State vends a certain portion of its territory to a 
company, and that a year afterwards it passes a law by which 
the territory is otherwise disposed of, and that dause of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts violated. When tlie purcliaser under the second act ap- 
pears to take possession, the possessor under the first act brings 
his action before the tribunals of the Union, and causes the title 
of the daimant to be pronounced null and void.' TIius, in point 
of fact, the judidal power of the Union is contesting the chiims 
of the sovereignty of a State; but it only acts indirectly and 
upon a special application of detail: it attacks the law in its 
consequences, not in its prindple, and it rather weakens than 
destroys it. 

The last hypothesis that remained was that each State formed 
a corporation enjoying a separate existence and distinct civil 
rights, and that it could therefore sue or be sued before a tribu- 
nal. Thus a State could bring an action against another State. 
In this instance tlie Union was not called upon to contest a pro- 
vincial law, but to try a suit in which a State was a party. This 
suit was perfectly similar to any other cause, except that the 
quality of the parties was diflferent ; and here the danger pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter exists with less cliance of 
being avoided. The inherent disadvantage of the very essence 
of Federal constitutions is that they engender parties in the 
bosom of the nation which present powerful obstacles to the free 
course of justice. 

"Judicial rSce Ken's ** ConmenurlM.'* vol. i 
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High Rank of the Supreme Court amongst the Great 
Powers of State 

No DztioQ ever coastttuted k> great a judicial power ns the Americans 
—Extent of ils prerogative — Its political influence — The tranquillity 
and the very existence of the Union depend on ttie discretion of the 
seven Federal Judges. 

When we have successively examined in detail the organiza- 
tion of tlie Supreitie Court, and the entire prerogatives which it 
exercises, we shall readily admit that a more imposing judicial 
power was never constituted by any people. The Supreme 
Cotirt is placed at the head of all known tribunals, botli by tlie 
nature of its rights and the class oi justiciable parties which it 
controls. 

In all the civilized countries of Europe the Government has 
always shown the greatest repugnance to allow the cases to 
which it was itself a party to be decided by the ordinary course 
of justice. This repugnance naturally attains its utmost height 
in an absohite Government ; and, on the other hand, the privi- 
leges of the courts of justice are extended with the increasing 
liberties of tlie people: hut no European nation lias at present 
held that all judicial controversies, without regard to their 
origin, can be decided by the judges of common law. 

In America this thcorj* has been actually put in practice, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the so!e tribunal of 
the ration. Its power extends to all the cases arising under 
laws and treaties made by the executive and legislative authori- 
ties, to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and in 
general to all points which affect the law of nations. It may 
even be affirmed that, although it.*: constitution is essentially 
judicial, its prerogatives are almost entirely political. Its sole 
object is to enforce the execution of the laws of the Union ; and 
the Union only regulates the relations of the Government with 
the citizens, and of the nation with Foreign Powers: the rela- 
tions of citizens amongst themselves are almost exchisively 
regulated by the sovereignty of the States. 

A second and still greater cause of the preponderance of this 
court may be ad<Uiccd. In the nations of Europe the courts of 
justice are only called upon to try the controversies of private 
individuals; but the Supreme Court nf the United Stales sum- 
mons sovereign powers to its bar. When the clerk of the court 
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ad\'ances on the stqjs of the triliunal, and simply says, "The 
State of New York versus the State of Ohio," it is impossible 
not to feel that the Court wliicb I>e addresses is no ordinary 
body ; and when it is recollected that one of these parties repre- 
sents one million, and tlie other two millions of men, one is 
struck by the responsibility of the seven judges whose decision 
is about to satisfy or to disappoint so brge a number of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The peace, the pro!5>erity, and the very existence of the 
Union are vested in the hands of the seven judges. Without 
their active co-operation the Constitution would be a dead let- 
ter; the Executive appeals to them for assistance against the 
encroachments of the legislative powers; the Legislature de- 
mands their protection from the designs of the Executive ; they 
defend the Union from the disobedience of the Slates, the States 
from the exaggerated claims of the Union, the public interest 
against tlie interests of private citizens, and llie conscr\-ative 
spirit of order against the fleeting innovations of democracy. 
Their power is enormous, but it is clothed in the authority of 
public opinion. They are the all-powcrful guardians of a people 
which respects law, but iliey would be iniiwtent against popular 
neglect or popular contempt, Tlie force of public opinion is the 
most intractable of agents, because its exact limits cannot l>e 
delined : and it is not less dangerous to exceed tlian to remain 
below the boundary prescribed. 

The Federal judges must not only be good citizens, and men 
possessed of that information and integrity which are indis- 
pensable to magistrates, but they must he statesmen — ^politi- 
cians, not unread in the signs of the times, not afraid to brave 
the obstacles which can be subdued, nor slow to tuni aside such 
encroaching elements as may threaten the supremacy of the 
Union and the obedience which is due to the laws. 

The President, who exercises a limited power, may err with- 
out causing great mischief in the State. Congress may decide 
amiss without destroying the Union, because the electoral IkxIv 
in which Congress originates may cause it to retract its decision 
by changing its members. But if the Supreme Court is ever 
composed of imprudent men or bad citizens, the Union may be 
plunged into anarchy or civil war. 

The real cause of this danger, however, does not He in the 
constitution of tlie tribunal, but in tlie ver)* nature of Federal 
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GoTcmments. We have observed that in confederate peoples it 
is especially necessary to consolidate the judicial authority, be- 
cause in no other nations do those independent persons who are 
able to cope with the social body cxisl in greater power or in a 
better condition to resist the physical strength of the Govern- 
ment. But the more a power requires to be strengthened, tlie 
tnore extensive and independent it must be made; and the 
dangers which its abuse may create are heightened by its inde- 
pendence and its strength. The source of the evil is not, there- 
fore, in the constitution of the power, but in the constitution of 
those States which render its existence necessary. 

In wbat R£SPEcrs th& Federal Cokstitutiok is Supcrior 

TO THAT OF THE STATES 

Iij wh«t respects the Constitution of the Union can be compared to that 
of the States — Superiority of the Con5titut!on of the Union attribu- 
table to the wisdom o( the Federal legislators — Legislature of the 
Union less de;>eiidem on the people than that of the States— Ex- 
ecutive power more independent in its Bphcrc— Judicial power less 
Bubjcctcd to the inclinations of the majority — Practicnl consequence 
of these facts — The dangers inherent in a democratic government 
eluded by the Federal legislators, und increased by the legislators 
of the States. 

The Federal Constitution differs essentially from that of the 
States in the ctuls which it is intended to accomplish, hut in the 
means by which these ends are prumotcd a greater analogy ex- 
Jrts between them. The objects of the Governments are differ- 
ent, but their forms are the same; and in this special point of 
view there is some advantage in comparing them togethiT. 

I am of opinion that tlie Federal Constitution is superior to 
all the Constitutions of the States, for several reasons. 

The present Constitution of the Union was formed at a later 
period tlian those of the majority of the States, and it may have 
derived some ameliorations from past experience. But we shall 
be led to acknowledge that this is only a secondary cause of its 
superiority, when we recollect that eleven new States »> have 
been added to the American Confederation since the promulga- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and that these new republics 
have always rather exaggerated than avoided the defects whicli 
existed in the former Constitutions. 

« [The nnmber al State* ba« now tfara to <fi (iSji), bnUe* ifce Dhtrict of 

Cttliiiiibia.J 
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The chief cause of the superiority of the Federal Constitution 
lay in the character of the legislators who composed it. At 
the time when it was formed the dangers of ilie Confederation 
were imminent, and its ruin seemed inevitable. In this ex- 
tremity the people chose the men who most deserved the es- 
teem, rather than those who had gained the affections, of the 
country. 1 have already observed that distinguished as almost 
al! the legislators of the Union were for their intelligence, they 
were still more so for their patriotism. They had all been nur- 
tured at a time when the spirit of liberty was hraced by a con- 
tinual struggle against a ixjwerful and predominant authority. 
When ilic contest was terminated, whilst the excited passions 
of the populace persisted in warring with dangers which had 
ceased to threaten them, these men stopped short in their career ; 
they cast a calmer and more penetrating look upon the country 
which was now Iheir own; they perceived that tlie war of inde- 
pendence was definitely ended, and that the only dangers which 
America had to fear were those which might result from the 
abuse of the freedom she had won. They had the courage to 
say what they believed to be true, because they were animated 
by a warm and sincere love of liberty ; and they ventured to pro- 
pose restrictions, because tliey were resolutely opposed to de- 
struction ." 

The greater number of the Constitutions of the States assign 
one year for the duration of the House of Representatives, and 
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two years for tliat of the Senate; so that members of tlic legis- 
lative body are constantly and narrowly tied clown by the slight- 
est desires o( their constituents. The legislators of the Union 
were of opinion that this excessive dependence of the Legisla- 
ture tended to alter the nature of the main consequences of the 
representative system, since it vested the source, not only of 
authority, but of government, in the people. They increased 
the length of the time for which the representatives were re- 
turned, in order to g^ve them freer scope for the exercise of their 
own judgment. 

The Federal Constitution, as well as the Constitutions of the 
different States, divided the legislative hody into two branches. 
But in the States these two branches were composed of the 
sanie elements, and elected in the same manner. The conse- 
quence was that the passions and inclinations of the populace 
were as rapidly and as energetically represented in one chamber 
as in the other, and that laws were made wilti all the charac- 
teristics of violence and precipitation. By the Federal Constitu- 
tion tlie two houses originate in like maimer in the choice of the 
people; but the conditions of eligibility and the mode of elec- 
tion were changed, to the end that, if, as is the case in certain 
nations, one branch of the Legislature represents the same in- 
terests as the other, it may at least represent a superior degree 
of intelligence and discretion. A mature age was made one of 
the conditions of the senatorial dignity, and the Upper House 
was chosen by an elected assembly of a limited number of mem- 
bers. 

To concentrate the whole social force in the bands of the 
legislative body is the natural tendency of democracies; for as 
this is the power which emanates the most directly from the 
people, it is made to participate most fully in the preponderating 
authority of the multitude, and it is naturally led to monopolize 
every species of influence. This concentration is at once preju- 
dicial to a well-conducted administration, and favorable to the 
despotism of the majority. The legislators of the Stales fre- 
quently yielded to these democratic propensities, which were In- 
variably and courageously resisted by the founders of the Union. 

In the States the executive power is vested in the hands of a 
magistrate, who is apparently placed upon a level with the T..cg- 
islature, but who is in reality nothing more than the blind agent 
and the pasnve inslriiment of its decisions. He can derive no 
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inRuvnce from tlie duration of his functions, which terminale 
with the revolving year, or from tht exercise of prerogatives 
which can scarcely be said to exist. The Legislature can con- 
demn him to inaction by intrusting the execution of the laws 
to special committees of its own nicinl>ers, and can annul his 
temporary dignity by depriving hUn of his salary. The Federal 
Constitution vests all th? privileges and all the responsibility of 
the executive power in a single individual. The duration of the 
Presidency is fixed at four years; the salary of the individual 
who fills that office cannot be altered during the term of his 
functions; he is protected by a body of official dependents, and 
armed with a suspensive veto. In short, every effort was made 
to confer a strong and independent position upon the executive 
authority within Ihc limits which had been prescribed to it. 

In the Constitutions of all the States the judicial power is 
that whidi remains the most independent o! the legislative au- 
thority; nevertheless, in all the States the Legislature has re- 
served to itself the right of regulating the emoluments of the 
judges, a practice which necessarily subjects these magistrates 
to its immediate influence. In some States the judges arc only 
temporarily appointed, which deprives them of a great portion 
of their power and their freedom. In others the legislative and 
judicial powers are entirely confounded; thus the Senate of 
New York, for instance, constitutes in certain cases the Su- 
perior Court of the State. The Federal Constitution, on the 
other hand, carefully separates tlie judicial authority from all 
e>rtemal influences ; and it provides for the Independence of the 
jiulfjes, by declaring that thetr salary shall not he altered, and 
that their functions shall be inalienable. 

The practical consequences of these different systems may 
easily he perceived. An attentive observer will soon remark 
that the business of the Union is incomparably better con- 
ducted than that of any individual State. The conduct of the 
Federal Government is more fair and more temperate than that 
of the States, its designs are more fraught with wsdom, its pro- 
]ects arc more durable and more skilfully combined, its meas- 
ures are put into execution with more vigor and consistency. 

I recapitulate the substance of this chapter in a lew words: 
The existence of democracies Is threatened by two dangers. 
viz., the complete subjection of the legislative body to the ca- 
prices of the electoral body, and the concentration of all the 
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powers of the Government m the legislative authority. The 
growth of these evils has been tiicouraged by the policy o( the 
legislators of tlie States, but it has been resisted by the legisla- 
tors of the Union by every means which lay within their con- 
troL 

Characteustics wnicu Distincuisu ia& Fiii>ERAL Con- 
stitution OF THE United States op America frou all 
OTBER Federal Constitutions 

Ammcan Union appears to resemble all other confederations — Never- 
theless its effects are different — Reason of this— Dljtinctions between 
the Union and all other confederation*— The American Govern- 
ment not a federal but an imperfect national Government 

The United States of America do not afford either the first or 
Ihe only instance of confederate States, several of which have 
existed in modem Europe, witiiout adverting to those of an- 
tiquity. Switzerland, the Germanic Empire, and tlie Republic 
of the United Provinces either have been or still are confedera- 
tions. In studying the constitutions of these different coun- 
tries, the politician ts surprised to observe that the powers with 
which they invested the Federal Government arc nearly iden- 
tical with the privileges awarded by the American Constitution 
to the Government of the United States. They confer upon the 
central power the same rights of making peace and war. of rais- 
ing money and troops, and of providing for the general exigen- 
cies and the common interests of the nation. Nevcrtlietess the 
Federal Government of these diflfcirnt peoples has always been 
as remarkable for its weakness and inefficiency as that of the 
Union is for its vigorous and enterprising spirit. Again, the 
first American Confederation perished through the excessive 
weakness of its Government : and this weak Government was, 
notwithstanding, in possession of rights even more extensive 
than those of the Federal Government of the present day. But 
the more recent Constitution of the United States contains cer- 
tain principles which exercise a most important influence, al- 
though they do not at once strike the observer. 

This Con.stitution, which may at first sight be confounded 
gth the federal constitutions which preceded it, rests upon 
>ve! theory, which may be considere<l as a great invention 
modern political science. In all the confederations which 
had iKNrn fornied before the American Constitution of ijSy the 
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allied States agreed to obey the injunctions 'i a Federal Gov- 
ernment; but Uiey resened to themselves the riglit qI ordain* 
ing and enforcing the execution of the laws of the Union. The 
American States which combined in 1789 agreed ihat the Fed- 
eral Government should not only dictate the laws, but that it 
should execute it own enactments. In both cases the right is 
the same, but the exercise of the right is different ; and this al- 
teration produced the most momentous consequences. 

In all the confederations which had been formed before the 
American Union the Federal Government demanded its sup- 
plies at the hands of tlie separate Governments; and if the 
measure it prescribed was onerous to any one of those bodies 
means were found to evade its claims : if the State was powerful, 
it had recourse to arms ; if it was weak, it connived at the re- 
sistance which the law of the Union, its sovereign, met with, and 
resorted to inaction under the plea of inability. Under these 
circumstances one of the two alternatives has invariably oc- 
curred ; either the most preponderant of the allied peoples has 
assumed the privileges of the Federal authority and ruled all 
the Slates in its name,^ or the Federal Government has been 
abandoned by its natural supporters, anarchy has arisen be- 
tween the confederates, and tlie Union has lost alt powers of 
action.? 

In America the subjects of the Union are not States, but 
private citizens : the national Government levies a tax, not upon 
the State of Massachusetts, but upon each inhabitant of >fas$a- 
chusetts. All former confederate governments presided over 
communities, but that of the Union rules individuals ; its force 
is not borrowed, but self-derived ; and it is ser\ed by its own 
civil and military officers, by its own army, and its own courts 
of justice. It cannot be doubted that the spirit of the nation. 
the passions of the multitude, and the provincial prejudices of 
each State tend singularly to diminish the authority of a Fed- 
eral authority thus constituted, and to facilitate the means of 
resistance to its mandates ; hut the comparative weakness of a 
restricted sovereignty is an evil inherent in the Federal sys- 
tem. In America, each State has fewer opporttmiiies of rc- 

tThli wai th« cue la GrcMC:. irhm treat d«cr«< of laNnmce lyvcr tht »halc 
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sistance and fewer temptations to non-compHancc; nor can 
such a design liu put in execution (if indeed it be entertained; 
without an open violation of the laws of the Union, a direct in- 
terruption of the ordinary course of justice, and a bold declara- 
tion of revolt ; in a word, without taking a decisive step which 
men hesitate to adopt. 

In all foniicr confederations the privileges of the Union fur- 
nished more elements of discord than of power, since they mul- 
tiplied the claims of the nation without augmenting the means 
of enforcing them: and in accordance with this fact it may be 
remarked that the real weakness of federal governments has 
almost always been in the exact ratio of their nominal power. 
Such is not the case in the American Union, in which, as in or- 
dinary governments, the Federal Government has the means 
of enforcing all it is empowered to demand. 

The human understanding more easily invents new things 
than new words, and we are thence constrained to employ a 
niuUitude of improper and inadequate expressions. When sev- 
eral nations form a permanent league and establish a supreme 
authority, which, although it has not the same influence over 
the members of the community as a national government, acts 
upon each of the Confederate States in a body, this Govern- 
ment, which is so essentially different from all others, is dcnom- 
inate<l a Federal one. Another form of society is afterwards 
discovered, in which several peoples are fused into one and the 
same nation with regard to certain common interests, although 
they remain distinct, or at least only confederate, with regard 
to all their other concerns. In this case the central power acts 
directly upon those whom it governs, whom it rules, and whom 
it judges, in the same manner, as, but in a more limited circle 
than, a national government. Here the term Federal Govern- 
ment is clearly no longer applicable to a state of things which 
iTuist be styled an incomploie national Government: a form of 
government has been found out which is neither exactly na- 
tional nor federal ; but no further progress has been made, ami 
the new word which will one day designate this novel invention 
docs not yet exist. 

The absence of this new species of confederation has been the 
cause which has brought all Unions to Civil War, to subjection, 
or to a stagnant apathy, and the peoples which formed these 
leagues have been cither loo dull to discern, or too pusillanimous 
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to apply this great remedy. The American Confcderatinn 
perished by the same defects. 

But the Confederate States of America had been long ac- 
customed to form a portion of one empire before they had wnn 
Ihcir independence; they had not contracted the habit of gov- 
erning themselves, and their national prejudices had not taken 
deep root in their minds. Superior to the rest of the world in 
political knowledge, and sharing that knowledge equally 
amongst themseU-es, they were little agitated by the passions 
which generally oppose the extension of federal authority in a 
nation, and those passions were checked by the wisdom of the 
chief citizens. Tiie Americans applied the remedy with pru- 
dent firmness as soon as they were conscious of the evil ; ihey 
amended their laws, and they saved their country. 



Advantages op the Fedkral System in General, and its 
Special Ut3litv in America 

Happiness and freedom of smaM nations — Puwcr of great nations- 
Great empires favorable lo the growih of civilizalion — Strength 
often the first element of national prosperily — Aim of the Federal 
system to unite the twofold advantajtes re&ultini; frotn a small and 
from a large territory— AdvancaKcs derived by the United States 
from Iliis system — The hw adapts itself to the exigencies of the 
population: population docs not conform to the exigencies of the 
law — Activily, ameli oration. love nnd enjoymem of freedom In the 
American communities — Public Fpirit of the Union the abstract of 
provincial patriotism — Principles and things circulate freeJy over 
the territory of the United States— The Union is happy and free as 
a. Utile nation, and respected as a great eiiii>ire. 

In small nations the scrutiny of society penetrates into every 
part, and the spirit of improvement enters into the most trifling 
details ; as the ambition of the people is necessarily checked by 
its weakness, all the efforts and resources of the citizens are 
turned lo the internal benefit of the community, and are not 
likely to evaporate in the fleeting breath of glory. The desires 
of every individual are limited, because extraordinary faculties 
are rarely to he met with. The gifts of an equal fortune render 
the various conditions of life uniform, and the manners of the 
inhabitants are orderly and simple. Thus, if one estimate the 
gradations of popular morality and enlightenment, we shall 
generally find that in small nations there are more persons in 
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easy circumstances, a more numerous puptilation, and a more 
Iranquil state of society, than in great empires. 

When tyranny is established in the bosom of a small nation, 
it is more galling than elsewhere, because, as it acts within a 
narrow circle, cvcr>- point o! that circle is subject to its direct 
influence. It supplies the place of those great designs which it 
cannot entertain by a violent or an exasperating imerfcrencc in 
a multitude of minute details ; and it leaves the political world, 
to which it properly belongs, to meddle with the arrangements 
of domestic life. Tastes as well as actions are to be regulated 
at its pleasure; and the families of the citizens as well as the 
affairs of the State are to be governed by its decisions. This in- 
vasion of rights occurs, however, but seldom, and freedom is in 
truth the natural state of small communities. The temptations 
which the Government offers to ambition arc too weak, and the 
resources of private individuals are too slender, for the sovereign 
power easily to fall within the grasp of a single citizen ; and 

ould such an event have occurred, the subjects of the State 
withont difficulty overthrow the tyrant and his oppression 
by a simultaneous e^ort. 

Small nations have therefore ever been the cradle of political 
hberty ; and the fact that many of them have lost their immu- 
nities by extending their dominion shows that the freedom they 
enjoyed was more a consequence of the inferior size than of the 
character of the people. 

The history of the world affords no instance of a great nation 
retaining the form of republican government for a long series 
of years/ and this has led to the conclusion that .such a state 
of things is impracticable. For my own part, I cannot but cen- 
sure the imprudence of attempting to limit the possible and to 
judge the future on the part of a being who is hourly deceived 
by the most palpable realities of life, and who is constantly taken 
1^ nirprisc in the circumstances with which he is most familiar. 
But it may be advanced with confidence 'that the existence of 
a great republic will always be exposed to far greater perils 
than that of a small one. 

All the passions which are most fatal to republican iiistitu- 
tions spread with an increasing territory, whilst the virtues 
which maintain their dignity do not augment in the same pro- 
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portion. The ambition of the citizens increases with the power 
of the State ; the strength of i»arties with the importance oi the 
ends they have in view ; but that devotion to the common weal 
which is the surest check on destructive passions is not stronger 
in a large than in a small republic. Il might, indeed, be proved 
without difficulty that it is less powerful and less sincere. The 
arrogance of wealth and the dejection oi wretchedness, capital 
cities of unwonted extent, a lax niorahty, a vul^r egotism, and 
a great confusion of interests, arc the dangers wliich almost in- 
variably arise from the magnitude of States. I)ut several of 
these evils are scarcely prejudicial to a monarchy, and some of 
them contribute to maintain its existence. In monarchical 
States the strength of the government is its own : it may use, 
but it docs not depend on, the community, and the authority of 
the prince is proportioned to the prosperity of the nation; 
but the only security which a republican government possesses 
against these evils lies in the support of the majority. This 
support is not, however, proportionably greater in a large re- 
public than it is in a small one; and thus, whilst the means of 
attack perpetually increase both in number and in influence, the 
power of resistance remains the same, or it may rather be said 
to diminish, since the propensities and interests of the people 
are diversified by the increase uf llic po])ulation. and the diffi- 
culty of forming a compact majority is constantly auguietilcd. 
It has been obser\'ed, moreover, that the intensity of human 
passions is heightened, not only by the importance of the end 
which they propose to attain, but by ttie multitude of individ- 
uals who are animated by them at the same time. Every one 
has had occasion to remark that his emotions in the midst of a 
sj-nipathizing crowd are far greater than those which he would 
have felt in solitude. In great republics the impetus of politi- 
cal passion is irresistible, not only because it aims at gigantic 
purposes, but because it is felt and shared by millions of men at 
the same time. 

It may therefore be asserted as a general proposition that 
nothing is more opposed to the well-being and the freedom of 
man than vast empires. Nevertheless it is important to ac- 
knowledge the peculiar advantages of great States. For the 
very reason which renders the desire of power more intense in 
these communities than amongst nrrlfnary men, the love of 
glory is also more prominent in the hearts of a class of citizens, 
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who re^rd the applause of a great people as a reward worthy 
of their exertions, and au elevating encourageciient lo man. 
Jf we would learn why it is that great nations contribute more 
powerfully to the spread of human improvement than small 
Slates, we shall discover an adequate cause in the rapid and 
energetic circulation of ideas, and in those great cities which arc 
the intellectual centres where all tlie rays of human genius are 
reflected and combined. To this it may be added that most 
important discoveries demand a display of national power 
which the Government of a small State is unable to make; in 
great nations the Government entertains a greater number oE 
general notions, and is more completely disengaged from the 
routine of precedent and the egotism of local prejudice ; its de- 
signs arc conceived with more talent, and executed with more 
boldness. 

In time of peace the well-being of small nations is undoubt- 
edly more general and more complete, but they arc apt to suffer 
more acutely from the calamities of war than those great em- 
pires whose distant frontiers may for ages avert the presence 
of the danger from the mass of the people, which is therefore 
more frequently afflicted than ruined by the evil. 

But in this matter, as in many others, the argument derived 
from the necessity of the case predominates over all others. 
If none but small nations existed, 1 do not doubt that mankind 
would be more happy and more free ; but the existence of great 
nations is unavoidable. 

This consideration introduces the element of physical 
strength as a condition of national prosperity. It profits a peo- 
ple hnt little lo be affluent and free if it is perpetually exposed to 
be pillaged or subjugated ; the number of its manufactures and 
the extent of its commerce are of small advantage if another na- 
tion has the empire of the seas and gives the law in all the mar- 
kets of the globe. Small nations are often impoverished, not 
because they arc small, hut because they are weak ; the fjreat 
empires prosper less because they are great than because they 
are strong. Physical strength is therefore one of the first con- 
ditions of the happiness and even of the existence of nations. 
Hence it occurs that, unless very peculiar circumstances inter- 
vene, small nations are always united to large empires in the 
end, either by force or by their own consent : yet I am unac- 
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quaintcd with a more deplorable spectacle than that of a people 
unable either to defend or to maintain its independence. 

The Federal system was created witli tlie intention of combin- 
ing the different advantages which result from tlie greater and 
the lesser extent ol nations ; and a single glance over the 
United States of America suffices to discover the advantages 
which ihey have derived from its adoption. 

In great centralized nations the legislator is obliged to im- 
part a character of uniformity to the laws which docs not always 
suit the diversity of customs and of districts; as he takes no 
cognizance of special cases, he can only proceed upon general 
principles; and the population is obliged to conform to the 
e.xigencies of the legislation, since the legislation catinot adapt 
itself to the exigencies and the customs of the population, which 
is the cause of endless trouble and misery. This disadvantage 
does not exist in confederations. Congress regulates the prin- 
cipal measures of the national Government, and alt the details 
of the administration are reserved to the provincial legislatures. 
It is impossible to imagine how much this division of sover- 
eignty contributes to the well-being of each of the States which 
compose the Union. In these small communities, which arc 
never agitated by the desire of aggrandizement or the cares of 
self-defence, all public authority and private energy is employed 
in interna] amelioration. The central government of each 
State, which is in immediate juxtaposition to the citizens, is 
daily apprised of the wants which arise in society ; and new pro- 
jects arc proposed every year, which are discussed either at 
town meetings or by the legislature of the State, and which are 
transmitted by the press to stimulate the zeal and to excite the 
interest of the citizens. This spirit of amelioration is constantly 
ahve in the American republics, without compromising their 
tranquillity ; the ambition of power yields to the less refined and 
less dangerous love of comfort. It is generally believed in 
America that the existence and the permanence of the republi- 
can form of government in the New World depend upon the ex- 
istence and the permanence of the Federal system ; and it is 
not unusual to attribute a large share of the misfortunes which 
have befallen the new States of South America to the injudicious 
erection of great republics, instead of a divided and confederate 
sovereignty. 

It is incontestably true that the love and the habits of repub- 
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lican government in the United States were engendered In the 
townships and in the provincial assemblies. In a small State, 
like that of Connueticut for instance, wIiltc cutting a canal or 
laying do^^ii a road is a momentous political question, where 
the State has no army to pay and no wars to carry on, and 
where much wealth and much honor cannot be bestowed upon 
the chief citizens, no form of government can be more natural 
or more appropriate than that of a republic. But it is this same 
republican spirit, tt is these manners and customs of a free peo- 
ple, which are engendered and nurtured in the different States, 
to be afterwards applied to the coimtry at large. The public 
spirit nf the Union is, so to speak, nothing more than an ab- 
stract of the patriotic zeal of the provinces. Every citizen of 
the United States transfuses hts attachment to bis little republic 
in the common store of American patriotism. In defending the 
Union he defends the increasing prosperity of his own district, 
the right of conducting its affairs, and the hope of causing 
measures of improvement to be adopted which may be favor- 
able to bis own interest ; and these are motives which are wont 
to stir men more readily than the general interests of the coun- 
try and the glory of the nation. 

On the other hand, if the temper and the manners of the in- 
habitants especially fitted them to promote the welfare of a 
great republic, the Federal system smoothed the obstacles which 
they might have encountered. The confederation of all the 
American States presents none of the ordinary disadvantages 
resulting from great agglomerations of men. The Union is a 
great republic in extent, but the paucity of objects for which its 
Government provides assimilates it to a small Stale. Its acts 
arc important, but they are rare. As the sovereignty of the 
Union is limited and incomplete, its exercise is not incompati- 
ble with liberty ; for it does not excite those insatiable desires 
of fame and power which have proved so fatal to great repub- 
lics. As there is no common centre to the country, vast capi- 
tal cities, colossal wealth, abject poverty, and sudden revolu- 
tions are alike unknown ; and political passion, instead of 
spreading over the land like a torrent of desolation, spends its 
strength against the interests and the individual passions of 
every State. 

Nevertheless, all commodities and ideas circulate through- 
out tlie Union as freely as in a country inhabited by one people. 
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Nothing checks the spirit of emerprisc. Government avails 
itself of the assistance of all who have talents or knowledge to 
serve it. Witliiti ilic frotuiers of the Union the profoiindcst 
peace prevails, as within the heart of some great empire; 
abroad, it ranks with the most powerful nations of the earth ; 
two thousand miles of coast arc open to the commerce of the 
world ; and as it possesses the keys of the globe, its flags is re- 
spected in the most remote seas. The Union Is as happy and as 
free as a small people, and as glorious and as strong as a great 
nation. 

Wjiy the Federal System is Not Adapted to All Peoples, 
AND How the Anglo-Americans Were Enabled to 
AixiPT It 

Every Federal system contains deftrts whicli bafSe the efforts of the 
legislator — The Federal sy^lPiii is cnmplcx— It dcmnnds a daily 
exercise of discretion on the part of ihe citizens — Practieal knowl- 
edge of govcrnmcni cnnimon .-imongsl the Americans — Relative 
weakness of the Govenitnent uf the Union, anotlicr defect tnhereat 
in the Federal system — The Americans hai'O diminished without 
remedying it — The suvcreijinty of tlic sepurate States apparently 
weaker, but really Btrongcr. than that of the Union— Why?— Natural 
causes of union mu»t exist between confederate peoples besides the 
laws — What these caviscs are amongst the Anglo-Americans — Maine 
and Georgia, separated by a distance of a thousand miles, more 
naturaUy united than Normandy and Brittany— War. the main peri! 
of conlcde rations — This proved even by the example o( the United 
Slates — The Union has no great wars to iear — Why? — Dangers to 
which Europeans would be exposed il they adopted the Federal sys- 
tem of the Americans. 

When a legislator succeeds, after persevering efforts, in ex- 
ercising an indirect influence upon the destiny of nations, his 
genius is lauded by mankind, whilst, in point of fact, the geo- 
graphical position of the country which he is unable to change. 
a social condition which arose without his co-opcratton, man- 
ners and opinions which he cannot trace to their source, and an 
origin with which he is unacquainted, exercise so irresistible an 
influence over the courses of society that he is himself borne 
away by the current, after an ineffectual resistance. Like the 
navigator, he may direct the vessel which hears him along, bnt 
he can neither change its structure, nor raise the winds, nor lull 
the waters which swell beneath him. 

I have shown the advantages which the Americans derive 
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from their federal system ; tt remains for me to point out the 

ciretimstances which rendered that system practicahlc, as iis 
benefits are not to be enjoyed by all nations. The incidental 
defects of the Federal system which originate in the laws may 
be corrected by the skill of the legislator, but there are further 
evils inherent in the system which cannot be counteracted by 
the peoples which adopt it. These nations must therefore find 
the strength necessary to support the natural imperfections of 
their Government. 

The most prominent evil of all Federal systems is the very 
complex nature of the means they employ. Two sovereignties 
are necessarily in presence of each other. The legislator may 
simplify and equalize the action of these two sovereignties, by 
limiting each of them to a sphere of authority accurately de- 
fined ; but he cannot combine them into one, or prevent them 
from coming into collision at certain points. The Federal sys- 
tem therefore rests upon a theory which is necessarily com- 
plicated, and which demands the daily exercise of a considerable 
share of discretion on the part of those it governs. 

A proposilon must be plain to be adopted by the understand- 
ing of a people. A false notion which is clear and preci.sc will 
always meet with a greater number of adherents in the world 
than a true principle which is obscure or involved. Hence it 
arises that parties, which arc like small communities in the 
heart of the nation, invariably adopt some principle or some 
name as a symbol, which very inadequately represents the end 
(hey have in view and the means which are at their disposal, 
but without which they could neither act nor subsist. The 
governments which are founded upon a single principle or a 
single feeling which is easily defined arc perhaps not the best, 
but they arc unquestionably the strongest and the most durable 
in the world. 

In examining the Constitution of the United States, which 
is the most perfect federal constitution that ever existed, one is 
startled, on the other hand, at the variety of information and 
the excellence of discretion which it presupposes in the people 
whom it is meant to govern. The government of the Union 
depends entirely upon legal fictions ; the Union is an ideal 
nation which only exists in the mind, and whose limits and ex- 
tent can only be discerned by the understanding. 

When once the general theory is comprehended, munberless 
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difficulties remain to be solved in its application; for the sov- 
ereignty of llic Union ts so involved in that of the States that it 
is impossible to flisting^iish its boundaries at the first glance. 
The whole structure of the Government is artificial and con- 
ventional; and it would be ill adapted to a people which has 
not been long accustomed to conduct its own affairs, or to one 
in which the science of politics has not descended to the luim- 
blest classes of society. I have never been more struck by the 
good sense and the practical judgment of the Americans than 
in the ingenious devices by which they elude the numberless 
difficulties resulting from their Federal Constitution. 1 scarcely 
ever met with a plain American citizen who could not dis- 
tinguish, with surprising facility, the obligations created by the 
laws of Congress from those created by the laws of bis own 
State ; and who, after having discriminated between the mat- 
ters which come under the cognizance of the Union and those 
which the local legislature is competent to regulate, could not 
point out the exact limit of the several jurisdictions of the 
Federal courts and the tribunals of the State. 

The Constitution of the United States is like those exquisite 
productions of human industry which ensure wealth and 
renown to their inventors, bm wbicli are profitless in any other 
hands. This truth is exemplified by the condition of Mexico 
at the present time. The Mexicans were desirous of establish- 
ing a federal system, and they took the I-'ederal Constitution of 
their neighbors, the Anglo-Americans, as tlieir model, and 
copied it with considerable accuracy.* Rut although they had 
borrowed the letter of the law, they were unable to create or 
to introduce the spirit and ihe sense wliich give it life. They 
were involved in ceaseless embarrassments between the me- 
chanism of their double government ; tlie sovereignty of the 
Stales and tliat of the Union perpetually exceederl their respec- 
tive privileges, and entered into collision ; and to the present 
day Mexico is alternately the victim of anarchy and the slave of 
military despotism. 

The second and the most fatal of all the defects I have alluded 
to, and that which I believe to be inherent in the federal sys- 
tem, is the relative weakness of the government of the Union. 
The principle upon which all confederations rest is that of a 
divided sovereignty. The legislator may render this parttllon^ 

J Ser the Mexican Cannitulion nt ilU|. 
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less perceptible, he may even conceal it for a lime from the 
public eye, but be cannot prevent it from existing, and a divided 
sovereignly must a]wa)-s be less powerful than an entire su- 
premacy. The reader has seen in the remarks 1 have made on 
the Constitution of the United States thai the Americans have 
displayed stngiilar ingenuity in combining the restriction of 
tlic power of the L'nion within ihe narrow limits of a federal 
government with the semblance and, to a certain extent, with 
the force of a national govemmenL By this means the legis- 
lators of the L'nion have succeeded in diminishing, though not 
in counteracting the natural danger of confedcraiions. 

It has been remarked that the American Government does 
not apply itself to the States, but that it immediately transmits 
its injunctions to the citizens, and compels them as isolated 
individuals to comply with its demands. But if the Federal law 
were to clash with the interests and the prejudices of a State, 
it might be feared that all the citizens of that State would con- 
ceive themselves to be interested in the cause of a single m- 
dividual who should refuse to obey. If all the citizens of the 
State were aggrieved at the same time and in the same manner 
by the authority of the Union, the Federal Government would 
vainly attempt to subdue them individually; they would in- 
stinctively unite in a common defence, and they would derive a 
ready-prepared organization from the share of sovereignty 
which the institution of their State allows them to enjoy. Fic- 
tion would give way to reality, and an organized portion of the 
territory might then contest the central authority.' The same 
observation holds good with regard to the Federal jurisdiction. 
If the courts of the ITnion violated an important law of a State 
in a private case, the real, if not the apparent, contest would 
arise between the aggrieved State represented by a citizen and 
the Union represented by its court.s of justicc.i* 

He would have but a partial knowledge of the world who 
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should imagine that it is possible, by the aid of legal fictions, 
to prevent men from finding out and employing those means of 
gratifying their passions which have been left open to them ; 
and ii may be doubted whether the American legislators, when 
they rendered a collision between the two sovereigns less prob- 
able, destroyed the cause of such a misfortune. But it may even 
be affirmed that they were unable to ensure the preponderance 
of the Federal element in a case of this kind. The Union is 
possessed of money and of troops, but the affections and the 
prejudices of the people are in the bosom of the States. The 
sovereignly of the Union is an abstract being, which is con- 
nected with but few external objects; the sovereignty of the 
Stales is hourly perceptible, easily understood, constantly 
active ; and if llie former is of recent creation, the latter is coeval 
with the people itself. The sovereignty of the Union is facti- 
tious, that of the States is natutal. and derives its existence from 
its own simple influence, like the authority of a parent. The 
supreme power of the nation only affects a few of the chief 
interests of society ; it represents an immense but remote 
country, and claims a feeling of patriotism which is vague and 
ill defined ; but the authority of the States controls every in- 
dividual citizen at every hour and iii all circumstances; it pro- 
tects his property, his freedom, and his life ; and when we 
recollect the traditions, the customs, the prejudices of local and 
familiar attachment with which it Is connected, we cannot doubt 
of the superiority of a power which is interwoven with every 
circumstance that renders the love of one's native country in- 
stinctive in llic human heart. 

Since legislators arc unable t&^Mnate such dangerous col- 
lisions as occur between the two sovereignties which coexist 
in the federal system, their first object mnsi be, not only 
to dissuade the confederate States from warfare, but to en- 
courage such institutions as may promote the maintenance of 
peace. Hence it results that the Federal compact cannot be 
lasting unless there exists in the communities which arc leagued 
together a certain number of inducements to union which 
render their common dependence agreeable, and the task of 
the Government light, and that system cannot succeed without 
the presence of favorable circumstances added to the influence 
of good laws. All the peoples which have ever formed a con- 
federation have been held together by a certain number of 
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common interests, which served as the intellectual tics of asso- 
ciation. 

But the sentiments and the principles of man must be taken 
into consideration as well as hts immediate interests. A cer- 
tain uniformity of civilization is not less necessary to the dura- 
bility of a confederation than a uniformity of interests in the 
States which compose it. In Switzerland the difference which 
exists between the Canton of Uri and the Canton of Vaud is 
equal to that between the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries ; 
and, properly speaking, Switzerland has never possessed a 
federal govcrmncnt. The union between these two cantons 
only subsists upon the map, and their discrepancies would soon 
be perceived if an attempt were made by a central authority to 
prescribe the same laws to the whole territory. 

One of the circumstances which most powerfully contribute 
to support the Federal Government in America is that the 
States have not only similar interests, a common origin, and a 
common tongue, but that they are also arrived at the same stage 
of civilization ; which almost always renders a union feasible. 
I do not know of any European nation, how small soever it 
may be, which does not present less uniformity in its different 
provinces than the American people, which occupies a territory 
as extensive as one-half of Europe. Tlie distance from the 
Slate of Maine to that of Georgia is reckoned at about one 
thousand miles ; but the difference between the civilization of 
Maine and that of Georgia is slighter than the difference be> 
twecn the habits of Normandy and those of Brittany. Maine 
and Georgia, which are placed at the opposite extremities of a 
great empire, are consequently in the natural possession of 
more real inducements to form a confederation than Normandy 
and Brittany, which are only separated by a bridge. 

The geographical position of the country contributed to 
increase the facilities which the American legislators derived 
from the manners and customs of the inhabitants; and it is to 
this circumstance that the adoption and the maintenance of the 
Federal system are mainly attributable. 

The most important occurrence which can mark the annals 
of a people is the breaking out of a war. In war a people 
struggles with the energy of a single man against foreign na- 
tions in the defence of its very existence. The skill of a gov- 
ernment, the good sense of the community, and the natural 
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fondness which men cntertun for tbcir country, may sttfiice 
to maintatin peace in the interkx* of a district, and to I'avxir its 
internal prosperity ; hot a nation can only carry on a great war 
at the cost of nure aannaaes and tnorc painiul sacrifices ; and 
to suppose that a gnat nomber of men vQl of their own accord 
comply with these exigencies of the State is to betray an igno- 
rance o[ mankip^. AU the pctq^ which hare been obliged to 
sustain a long and serioai warfar e baTc consequently been led 
to aagment the power of their government Those which have 
not succeeded in this attempt hsTe been subjugated. A long 
war abnost alna>-s places natioos in the wretched alternative 
of being abandoned to ruin by defeat or to despotism by success. 
War therefore renders the $}-mptoms of the weakness of a 
government most palpable and most alarming; and I have 
shown that the inherent defeat of federal govenunents is that 
of bdng weak. 

The Federal system is not only deficient in every kind of 
centralized administration, but the central govcrranent itself is 
imperfectly organicedt which is invariably an inSuenttal cause 
of inferiority when the nation is c^qraeed to otlter countries 
which are themselves goremed by a single authority. In the 
Federal Constitution of the United States, by which the central 
government possesses more real force, this evil is still extremely 
sensible. An example will illustrate the case to the reader. 

The Constitution confers upon Congress the right of calling 
forth militia to execute the bws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions ; and another article declares that 
the President of the United States is the commander-in-chief 
of the militia. In the war of 1812 the President ordered the 
militia of the Northern States to march to the frontiers ; but 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, whose interests were impaired 
by the war, refused to obey the command. They argued that 
the Constitution authorizes the Federal Government to call 
forth the militia in case of insurrection or invasion, but that in 
the present instance there was neither invasion nor insurrec- 
tion. They added, that the same Constitution which conferred 
upon the Union the right of calling forth the militia reserved 
to the States that of naming the officers : and that consequently 
(as they understood the clause) no officer of the Union had 
any right to command the militia, tvcn during war, except the 
President in person; and in this case they were ordered to 
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join an army commanded by another individual. These absurd 
and pernicious doctrines received the sanction not only o( the 
govemors and the legislative bodies, but also of the courts of 
justice in both States; and the Federal Government was con- 
strained to raise elsewhere tlie troops which it required.f 

The only safeguard which the American Union, with all the 
relative perfection of its laws, possesses against the dissolution 
which would be produced by a great war, lies in its probable 
exemption from that calamity. Placed tn the centre of an im- 
mense continent, which offers a boundless field for human in- 
dustry, the Union is almost as much insulated from the world 
as if its frontiers were girt by the ocean. Canada contains only 
a million of inhabitants, and its population is divided into two 
inimical nations. The rigor of ihc climate limits the extension 
of its territorj', and shuts up its ports during the six months of 
winter. From Canada to the Gulf of Mexico a few savage tribes 
are to be met with, which retire, perishing in their retreat, before 
six thousand soldiers. To the South, the Union has a point of 
contact with the empire of Mexico ; and it is thence that serious 
hostilities may one day be expected to arise. But for a long 
while to come the imcivilized state of the Mexican community, 
the depravity of its morals, and its extreme poverty, will prevent 
that country from ranking high amongst nations.w As for 
the Powers of Europe, they are too distant to be formidable. 

Tlie great advantage of the United States does not, then, 
consist in a Federal Constitution wliich allows them to carry 
on great wars, but Jn a geographical position which renders 
such enter|)ri9cs extremely iiiiproliable. 

No one can be more inclined than I am myself to appreciate 
the advantages of the federal system, which I hold to be one 
of the combinations most favorable to the prosperity and free- 
dom of man. I envy the lot of those nations which have heen 
enabled to adopt it ; but I cannot believe that any confederate 
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^^ CHAPTER IX 

1HA\'E hitherto examined the institutions of the United 
States; I have passed their legislation in review, and I 
have depicted the present eharact eristics of political so- 
ciety in that country. But a sovereign power exists above these 
institutions and beyond these characteristic features which may 
destroy or modify them at its pleasure — 1 mean that of the 
j>eopIe. It remains to be shown in what manner this power, 
which regulates the laws, acts: its propensities and its passions 
remain to be pointed out, as well as the secret springs which 
retard, accelerate, or direct its irresistible course ; and the 
effects of its unbounded authority, with the destiny which is 
probably reserved for it. 



WHY THE PEOPLE MAY STRICTLY BE SAID TO GOVERN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

In America the people appoints the legislative and the exec- 
utive power, and furnishes the jurors who punish all offences 
against the laws. The American institutions are democratic, 
not only in their principle but in all their consequences; and 
the people elects its representatives directly, and for the most 
part annually, in order to ensure their dependence. The people 
is therefore the real directing power; and although the form 
of government is representative, it is evident that the opinions, 
the prejudices, the interests, and even the passions of the com- 
munity are hindered by no durable obstacles from exercising 
a perpetual influence on society. In the United States the 
majority governs in the name of the people, as is the case in 
all the countries in which Ihe people is supretne. The majority 
is principally composed of peaceful citizens who, cither by in- 
clination or by interest, are sincerely desirous of the welfare of 
their country. But they are surrounded by the inces.<!ant agita- 
tion of parties, which attempt to gain their co-operation and to 
avail themselves of their support. 



CHAPTER X 



PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Great distinction to be made between parties — Panics which are to each 
other as rival nations — Parties properly so called — Difference be- 
tween great and small parties — Epochs which produce them — Their 
characteristics — America has had great parties — ^Thcy arc extinct— 
Federalists — Republicans — Defeat of the Federalists — Difficulty o( 
creating parties in the United StatcK^What is done with this in- 
tcntion — Aritttocratic or democratic character to be met with in all 
parties — Struggle of General Jackson against the Bank. 

A GREAT distinction must be made between parties. 
Some countries are so large that the different popula- 
tions which inhabit them have contradictory interests, 
although they are tlie subjects oi the same Government, and 
they may thence be in a perpetual state of opposition. In this 
case the different fractions of the people may more properly be 
considered as distinct nations than as mere parties ; and if a 
civil war breaks out, the struggle is carried on !>y rival peo- 
ples rather than by factions in the State. 

But when the citizens entertain different opinions upon sub- 
jects which affect the whole country alike, such, for instance, 
as the principles upon which the government is to he conducted, 
then distinctions arise which may correctly be styled parties. 
Parlies are a ncccssar)' evil in free governments ; but they have 
not at all times the same character and the same propensities. 

At certain periods a nation may be oppressed by such in- 
supportable evils as to conceive tlic design of effecting a lota! 
change in its political constitution; at other limes the mis- 
chief lies still deeper, and the existence of society itself is en- 
dangered. Such arc the times of great revolutions and of 
great parlies. But between these epochs of misery and of con- 
fusion there arc periods during which human society seems to 
rest, and mankind to make a pause. ITiis pause is. indeed, 
only apparent, for time does not stop its course for nations any 
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more than for men ; they arc all advancing towards a goal with 
which they are unacquainted ; and we only imagine them to be 
stationary when their progress escapes our observation, as men 
who are going at a foot-pace seem to be standing still to Uiose 
who run. 

But however ihis may be, there arc certain epochs at which 
the changes that take place in the social and political constitu- 
tion of nations arc so slow and so insensible that men imagine 
their present condition to be a final stale ; and the human mind, 
believing itself to be firmly based upon certain foundations, 
docs not" extend its researches beyond the horizon which it 
descries. These are the times of small parties and of intrigitc. 

The political parties which I style great are those which 
cling to principles more than to their consequences ; to gen- 
eral, and not to especial cases ; to ideas, and not to men. These 
parlies arc usually distinguished by a nobler character, by more 
generous passions, more genuine convictions, and a more bold 
and open conduct than the others. In them private interest, 
which always plays the chief part in political passions, is more 
studiously veiled under the pretext of the public good ; and it 
may even be sometimes concealed from the eyes of the very 
persons whom it excites and impels. 

Minor parties are, on the other hand, generally deficient in 
political faith. As Ihey are not sustained or dignified by a 
lofty purpose, they ostensibly display the egotism of their char- 
acter in iheir actions. They glow with a factitious zeal; their 
language is vehement, but their conduct is timid and irrcsoUite. 
The means they employ arc as wretched as the end at which 
they aim. Hence it arises that when a calm state of things suc- 
ceeds a violent revolution, the leaders of society seem sud- 
denly to disappear, and the powers of the Iniman mind to lie 
concealed. Society is convulsed by great parties, by minor 
ones it is agitated ; it is lorn by the former, by the latter it is 
dt^radcd ; and if these sometimes save it by a salutary pertur- 
bation, those invariably disturb it to no good end. 

America has already lost the great parties which once di- 
vided the nation ; and if her happiness is considerably increased, 
her morality has suffered by their extinction. When the War 
of Independence was terminated, and the foundations of the 
new Government were to be laid down, the nation was divided 
between two opinions — two opinions which are as old as the 
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world, and which are perpetually to be met with under all the 
forms and all tlie names wliicli have ever obtained in free com- 
munities — the one tending to limit, the other to extend indefi- 
nitely, the power of the people. The conflict of these two opin- 
ions never assumed that degree of violence in America which it 
has frequently displayed elsewhere. Both parties of the Amer- 
icans were, in fact, agreed npon the most essential points; and 
neither of them had to destroy a traditionary constitution, or 
to overthrow the structure of society, in order to ensure its own 
triumph. In neither of them, consequently, were a great num- 
ber of private interests affected by success or by defeat; but 
moral principles of a high order, sudi as the love of equality 
and of independence, were concerned in the struggle, and they 
sufficed to kindle violent passions. 

The party which desired to limit the power of the people en- 
deavored to apply its doctrines more especially to the Consti- 
tution of the Union, whence it derived its name o£ Federal. Tlic 
other party, which affected to be more exclusively attached to 
the cause of liberty, took that of Republican. America is a land 
of democracy, and the Federalists were always in a minority ; 
but they reckoned on their side almost all the great men who 
had been called forth by the War of Independence, and their 
moral influence was very considerable. Their cause was, more- 
over, favored by circumstances. The ruin o£ the Confedera- 
tion had impressed the people with a dread of anarchy, and 
the Federalists did not fail lo profit by this transient disposition 
of the multitude. For ten or twelve years they were at the 
head of affairs, and they were able to apply some, though not 
all. of their principles ; for the hostile current was becoming 
from day to day too violent to be checked or stemmed. In iSot 
the Republicans got possession of the Government; Thomas 
Jefferson was named President; and he increased the influence 
of their party by the weight of his celebrity, the greatness of his 
talents, and the immense extent of his popularity. 

The means by which the Federalists had maintained their 
position were artificial, and their resources were temporary; 
it was by the virtues or the talents of their leaders that they had 
risen to power. When the Republicans attained to that lofty 
station, their opponents were overwhelmed by utter defeat. 
An immense majority declared itself against the retiring party, 
and the Federalists found themselves in so small a minority 
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that they at once despaired of their (iiture success. From that 
moment the Hepuhlican or Democratic party a has proceeded 
from conquest to conquest, until it has acquired absolute su- 
premacy in the country. The Federalists, perceiving that they 
were vanquished without resource, and isolated in the midst of 
the nation, fell into two divisions, of which one joined the vic- 
torious Republicans, and the other abandoned its rallytng-point 
and its name. Many years have already elapsed since they 
ceased to exist as a party. 

The accession of the Federalists to power was, in my opinion, 
one of the most fortunate incidents which accompanied the 
Formation of the preat American Union ; they resisted the in- 
evitable propensities of their age and of the country. But 
whether their theories were good or bad, they had the effect 
of being inapplicable, as a system, to the society which they 
professed to govern, and that which occurred under the auspices 
of Jefferson must therefore have taken place sooner nr later. 
But their Government gave the new republic time to acquire 
a certain stability, and afterwards to support the rapid growtli 
of the very doctrines which they had combated. A consider- 
able number of their principles were in point of fact embodied in 
the political creed of their opponents ; and the Federal Con- 
stitution which suhsiMfi at the present day is a lasting monu- 
ment of their patriotism and their wisdom. 

Great political parties are not, then, to he met with in the 
United States at the present time. PartEcB, indeed, may be 
found which threaten the future tranquillity of the Union; but 
there are none which seem to contest the present form of Gov- 
ernment or the present course af society. The parties by which 
llic Union is menaced do not rest upon abstract principles, but 
upon tcmfxiral interests. These interests, disseminated in the 
ftrovinccs of so va&t an empire, may be said to constitute rival 
nations rather than parties. Thus, upon a recent occasion, the 
Korth contendrd for the system of commercial prohil>ition, and 
the South took up arms in favor of free trade, simply because 
the North is a manufacturing and the South an agricultural dis- 
trict ; and that the restrictive system which was profitable to the 
one was prejudicial to the other .6 
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In the absence of great parties, the United States abound with 
lesser controversies ; and public opinion is divided into a thou- 
sand minute shades of ditfcrcnce upon questions of very little 
moment. The pains which are taken to create parties are in- 
conceivable, and at the present day it is no easy task. In the 
United States there is no religious animosity, because all re- 
ligion is respected, and no sect is predominant ; there is no 
jealousy of rank, because the people is everything, and none can 
contest its authority ; lastly, there is no public indigence to sup- 
ply the means of agitation, because the physical position of the 
country opens so wide a 6eld to industry lliat man is able to ac- 
complish the most surprising undertakings with his own native 
resources. Nevertheless, ambitious men arc interested in the 
creation of parties, since it is difficult to eject a person from 
authority upon the mere ground that his place is coveted by 
others. The skill of the actors in the political world lies there- 
fore in the arl of creating parties. A political aspirant in the 
United States begins by discriminating his own interest, and by 
calculating upon those interests which may be collected around 
and amalgamated wilh it; he then contrives to discover some 
doctrine or some principle which may suit the purposes of this 
new association, and which he adopts in order to bring forward 
his party and to secure his popularity ; just as the imprimatur 
of a King was in former days incorporated with the volume 
which It authorized, but to which it nowise belonged. WTien 
these preliminaries are terminated, the new party is ushered 
into tlie political world. 

All the domestic controversies of the Americans at first ap- 
pear to a stranger to be so incomprehensible and so puerile 
that he is at a loss whether to pity a people which takes such 
arrant trifles in good earnest, or to envy the happiness which 
enables it to discuss them. But when he comes to study the 
secret propensities which govern the factions of America, he 
easily perceives that the greater part of them are more or less 
connetced wilh one or the other of those two divisions which 
have always existed in free communities. The deeper we pene- 
trate into the working of these parties, the more do we perceive 
that the object of the one is to limit, and that of the other to ex- 
tend, the popular authority. I do not assert that the ostensible 
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end, or even that the secret aim, of American parties is to pro- 
mote the rule of aristocracy or democracy in the country ; but 
I affirm that aristocratic or democratic passions may easily be 
detected at the boiiom of all parties, and tliat, although they 
escape a superficial observation, they arc the main point and 
the very soul of evcrj- faction in the United States. 

To quote a recent example. When the President attacked 
the Bank, the country was excited and parties were formed ; 
the well-informed classes rallied round the Bank, the common 
people round the President. But it must not be imagined that 
the people liad fonned a rational opinion upon a question which 
offers so many difficulties to the mo&t experienced statesmen. 
The Bank is a great establishment which enjoys an independent 
existence, and the people, accustomed to make and unmake 
whatsoever it ptease.s, is .startled to meet with tliis obstacle to its 
authority. In the midst of the perpetual Huctuation of society 
the community is irritated by so permanent an institution, and 
is led to attack it in order to see whether it can be shaken and 
controlled, like all the other institutions of the country. 



ReuAiNS OP THE Aristocratic Party in the United States 

Secret opposilion of wealthy individuals to democracy — ^Tlitlr retire- 
mtnt — Their taste for exclusive pleasures and for luxury ai honi« — 
Thetr simptidty abroad— Their affected condescension towards the 
people. 

It sometimes happens in a people amongst which varioas 
opinion.-! prevail that the balance of the sevt-ral parties is lost, 
and one of them obtains an irresistible preponderance, over- 
powers all obstacles, harasses its opponents, and appropriates 
all the resources of society to its own purposes. The van- 
quished citizens despair of success and they conceal their dis- 
satisfaction in silence and in general apathy. The nation seems 
to be governed by a single principle, and the prevailing party 
assumes the credit of having restored peace and unanimhy to 
the country. But this apparent unanimity is merely a cloak to 
alarming dissensions and perpetual opposition. 

This is precisely what occurred in America ; when the demo- 
cratic party got the upper hand, it took exclusive possession 
of the conduct of affairs, and from that time the laws and the 
customs of society have been adapted to its caprices. At the 
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present day the more abluent classes of iocicty are so entirely 
removed from the direction of politica! affairs in the United 
Stales that wealth, far from conferring a right to the exercise of 
power, is rather an obstacle than a means o[ attaining to it. 
The wealthy members of the community abandon the lists. 
through unwillingness to contend, and frequently to contend in 
vain, against the poorest classes of iheir fellow citizens. They 
concentrate all their enjoyments tn the privacy of their homes, 
where they occupy a rank which cannot be assumed in public ; 
and they constitute a private society in the State, which, has its 
own tastes and its own pleasures, They submit to this slate of 
things as an irremediable evil, but they are careful not to show 
that they are galled by its continuance; it is even not uncom- 
mon to hear them laud the delights of a republican government, 
and the advantages of democratic institutions when they are in 
public. Next to hating their enemies, men are most inclined 
to flatter them. 

Mark, fur instance, that opulent citizen, who is as anxious as 
a Jew of the Middle Ages to conceal his wealth. His dress is 
plain, his demeanor unassuming ; but the interior of his dwell- 
ing glitters with Iuxiir\', and none but a few ciiosen guests whom 
he haughtily styles his equals arc allowed to penetrate into this 
sanctuary. No European noble is ninre exclusive in his pleas- 
ures, or more Jealous of the smallest advantages which his priv- 
ileged station confers upon him. But the very same individual 
crosses the city to reach a dark counting-house in the centre 
of traffic, where every one may accost him who pleases. If he 
meets his cobbler upon the way. they stop and converse; the 
two citizens discuss the affairs of the Slate in wiiicti lliey have 
an equal interest, and they shake hands before they part. 

But beneath this artificial enthusiasm, and these obsequious 
attentions to the preponderating power, it is easy to perceive 
that the wealthy members of the community entertain a hearty 
distaste to the democratic institutions of their country. Tlie 
populace is at once the object of their scorn and of their fears. 
If the maladministration of the democracy ever brings about a 
revohitianary crisis, and if niorarcbical Institutions ever become 
practicable in the United Stales, the truth of what I advance 
will become obvious. 

The two chief weapons which parties use in order to ensure 
success are the public press and the fonnalion of associations. 
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CHAPTER XI 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Difiicalty of restraining the liberty of the press — PanicuLir reasons 
which some nations have to chcri&h this liberty — Tbc liberty of the 
prcsi a necessary consequence vl the sovereignty of the people as it 
is undeniood in America— Violent languaKe of llic periodical press 
in the United States — Propensities of the periodical press — Il- 
lustrated by the United Slates — Opinion of the Americans upon the 
repression of the abuse of the liberty of the press by judicial prosecu- 
tions — Reasons for which the press ts less powerful id Atnerici than 
(n France. 

THE influence ol the liberty o( the press docs not affect 
political opinions alone, but it extends to all the opin- 
ions of men, and it modifies customs as well as laws. In 
mother part of this work I shall attempt to determinate the de- 
gree o[ influence which the liberty of the press has exercised 
upon civil society in the United States, and to point out the di- 
rection which it has given to the idea.s, as well as the tone which 
it has imparted to the character and the feelings, of the Anglo- 
Americans, but at present I purpose simply to examine the 
effects produced by the liberty of the press in the political world. 

I confess that I do not entertain that firm and complete at- 
tachment to the liberty of the press which things that are su- 
premely pnod in their very nature are wont to excite in the 
mind : and I approve of it more frum a recollection of the evils 
it prevents than from a consideration of the advantages it en- 
sures. 

If any one could point out an intermediate and yet a tenable 
position between the complete independence and the entire stil»- 
jection of the public expression of opinion, I should perhaps be 
inclined to adopt it ; but the difficulty is to discover this posit ioa. 
If it is your intention to correct the abuses of unlicensed print- 
ing and to restore the use of onlcrly languapc, you may in the 
first instance try the ofTender by a jury ; but if the jury acquits 
him. the opinion which was that of a single individual becomes 
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the opinion of the country at large. Too much and too little 
has tht-rcfore hitherto been done. If you proceed, you must 
bring the delinquent before a court of permanent judges. But 
even here the came must be heard before it can be decided; 
and the very principles which no book would have ventured 
to avow are blazoned forth in the pleadings, and what was ob- 
scurely hinted at in a single composition is then repeated in a 
multitude of other publications. The language in which a 
thought is embodied is the mere carcass of the thought, and not 
the idea itself; tribunals may condemn the form, but the sense 
and spirit of the work is too subtle for their authority. Too 
much has still been done to recede, too little to attain your end ; 
you must therefore proceed. If you establish a censorship of 
the press, the tongue of the public speaker will still make itself 
heard, and you have only increased the mischief. The powers 
of thought do not rely, like the powers of physical strength, 
upon the number of their mechanical agents, nor can a host 
of authors be reckoned like the troops which compose an army; 
on tlie contrary, the authority of a principle is often increased 
by the smalhiess of the number of men by whom it is expressed. 
The words of a strong-minded man, which penetrate amidst 
the passions of a listening assembly, have more power than the 
vociferations of a thousand orators : and if it be allowed to speak 
freely in any public place, the consequence Is the same as if free 
speaking was allowed in every village. The liberty of discourse 
must therefore be destroyed as well as the liberty of the press; 
this is the necessary tenn of your efforts; bnt if your object 
was to repress the abuses of liberty, they have brought you to 
the feel of a despot. You have been led from the extreme of 
independence to the extreme of subjection without meeting 
with a single tenable position for shelter or repose. 

There are certain nations which have peculiar reasons for 
cherishing the hberty of the press, independently of the general 
motives which I have just pointed out. For in certain coun- 
tries which profess to enjoy the privileges of freedom everx- in- 
dividual agent of the Government may violate the laws with im- 
punity, since those whom he oppresses cannot prosecute him 
before the courts of justice. In this case the liberty of the 
press is not merely a guarantee, but it is the only guarantee, of 
their hberty and their security which the citizens possess. If 
the rulers of these nations propose to abolish the independence 
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of the press, the people would be justiBcd in saying: Gtve us 
the right of prosecuting your offences before the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and perhaps we may then waive our right of appeal 
to the tribunal of public opinion. 

But in the countries in which the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people ostensibly prevails, the censorship of the press 
is not only dangerous, but it is absurd. WTien the right of 
every citizen to co-operate in tlic government of society is ac- 
knowledged, every citizen must be presumed to possess tlie 
power of discriminating between the different opinions of his 
contemporaries, and of appreciating the different facts from 
which inferences may be drawn. The sovereignty of the penpic 
and the liberty ol the press may therefore be looked upon as 
correlative institutions ; just as the censorship of the press and 
universal suffrage are two things which are irreconcilably op- 
posed, and which cannot long be retained among the institu- 
tions of the same people. Not a rfngle individual of the twelve 
tnillions who inhabit the territory of the United States has as 
yet dared to propose any restrictions to the liberty of the press. 
The first newspaper over which I cast my eyes, upon my arrival 
in America, contained the following article: 

In all this affair ilie language of Jackson has b«en that of a heartless 
despot, solely occupied with the preservation of his own aiilhorily. 
Ambition is his crime, and it will be his piinishnicnt too: iTHrigue is his 
native element, and intrigue will confoniid his tricks, and will deprive 
him ol his power: he governs by means of corruption, and his immoral 
practices will redound to his shame and confusion. His conduct in the 
political arcnn has been that of a shameless and l-iwlcss gamester. He 
succeeded at the timt-, hut the hour of retribution apprciches, and he 
will be obliged to disKorge his winnings, lo throw aside his false diec, 
and to end his days in some retirement, where be may curse hiB mad- 
ness at his leisure; for repentance i& a virtue with which his heart is 
likely to remain forever unacquainted. 

It is not uncommonly imagined in France that the virulence 
of the press originates in the uncertain social condition, in the 
political excitement, and the general sense of consequent evil 
which prevail in that country ; and it is therefore supposed that 
as soon as society has resumed a certain degree of composure 
the press will abandon its present vehemence. I am inclined to 
think that the above causes explain the reason of the extraor- 
dinary a-iccndcncy it has acquired over the nation, hut that they 
do not exercise much influence upon the tone of its language. 
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The periodical press appears to me to be actuated by passions 
aod propensities independent of the circuni stances in which it 
is placed, and the present position of America corroborates 
this opinion. 

America is perhaps, at this moment, the country oi the whole 
world which contains the fewest germs of revolution ; but the 
press is not less destructive in its principles than in France, and 
it displays the same violence without the same reasons for in- 
dignation. In America, as in France, it constitutes a singular 
power, so strangely composed oi iiiinj;led good and evil that 
it is at the same time indispensable to the existence of freedom, 
and nearly incompatible with the maintenance of public order. 
Its power is certainly much greater in France than in the United 
States ; though nothing is more rare in the latter coimtry than 
to hear of a prosecution having been instituted again.st it. The 
reason of this is perfectly simple: the Americans, having once 
admiited the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, apply it 
with perfect consistency. It was never their intention to found 
a permanent state of things with elements which undergo daily 
niodilicatioiis : and there is consequently nothing criminal in 
an attack u]>un the existing laws, provided it be nut attended 
with a violent infraction of them. They arc moreover of opin- 
ion that courts of justice are unable to check the abuses of the 
press ; and tliat as the siibtilty of human language perpetually 
eludes the severity of judicial analysis, offences of this nature 
are apt to escape the hand which attempts to apprehend them. 
They hold that to act with efficacy upon the press it would be 
necessary to find a tribunal, not only devoted to the existing 
order of things, but capable of surmounting the influence of 
public opinion ; a tribunal which should conduct its proceedings 
without publicity, which should pronounce its decrees without 
assigning its motives, and punish the intentions even more than 
the language of an author. Whosoever should have the power 
of creating and maintaining a tribunal of this kind would waste 
his time in prosecuting the liberty of the press ; for he would 
be the supreme master of the whole community, and he would 
be as free to rid himself of the authors as of their writings. In 
this question, therefore, there is no medium between servitude 
and extreme license; in order to enjoy the inestimable benc- 
6t8 which the liberty of the press ensures, it is necessary to sub- 
mit to the inevitable evils which it engenders. To expect to 
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•cqiiire the iomcr and to c$cap« tb« Utter is to cbemh one of 
those illusions which commonljr mislead nations in th«ir times 
of sickness, when, tired with faction and exhausted by effort, 
the>- attempt to combine boBtile opimons and contrar>- princi- 
ples upon the same solL 

The small inliucnce of the American journals is attributable 
10 sereral reasons, amongst which are the tollounng: 

The liberty of writing, like all other liberty, is most formid- 
able when tl is a novelty; for a people which lias never been 
accnstomcd to co-operate in the conduct of State affairs places 
illicit confidence in ilie first tribune wlw arouses its atten- 
tion. The Anglo-Americans have enjoyed this liberty ever 
lincc the foundation of the settlements; moreover, the press 
cannot create human i)3ssions by its own power, howxver skil- 
fully it may kindle them where they exist. In America politics 
are discussed with animation and a varied activity, but they 
rarely touch those deep passions which are exciteil whenever 
the positive interest uf a part of the community is impaired : but 
in the United States the interests of tlte community are in a 
most prosperous condition. A single glance upon a French 
and an American newspaper is sufficient to sh^w the diflrcrcnce 
which exists between the two nations on this head. In France 
the space allotted to commercial advertisements is very limited, 
and the intelligence is not considerable, but the most essential 
part of the journal is tliat which contains the discussion of the 
politics of the day. In America three-quarters of the cnonnous 
sheet which is set before the reader are filled with advertise- 
ments, and the remainder is frequently occupied by political in- 
telligence or trivial anecdotes: it is only from time to time 
that one finds a corner devoted to passionate discussions like 
those with which t!ie joumali-its of France are wont to indulge 
their readers. 

It has been demonstrated by observation, and discovered by 
the innate sagacity of the pettiest as wcl! as the greatest of des- 
pots, that the influence of a power is increased in proportion as 
its direction is rendered more central. In France the press 
combines a twofold centralization: almost all its power is cen- 
tred in the same spot, and vested in tiie same hands, for its 
organs are far from numerous. Tlie influence of a public press 
thus constituted, upon a sceptical nation, must be unbounded. 
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It is an enemy with which a Guvcmmcnt may sign an occasional 
truce, but which il is difficult to resist for any length of time. 

Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in America. 
The United States have no metropolis; the irtclligcnce as well 
as the power of the country are dispersed abroad, and instead 
of radiating from a point, they cross each other in every direc- 
tion ; the Americans have established no central control over the 
expression of opinion, any more than over the condnct of busi- 
ness. These are circumstances which do not depend on human 
foresight; but it is owiii}^ to ttie laws of llic Union that there 
are no licenses to be granted to printers, no securities demanded 
from editors as in France, and no stamp duty as in France and 
formerly in England. The consequence of this is that nothing is 
easier than to set up a newspaper, and a small number of readers 
suffices to defray the expenses of the editor. 

The number of periodical and occasional publications which 
appears in the United States actually surpasses belief. TTie 
most enlightened Americans attribute the subordinate influence 
of tlie press to this e.xcessive dissemination ; and it is adopted 
as an axiom of political science in that country that the only way 
to neutralize the effect of public journals is to multiply them 
indefinitely. I cannot conceive that a truth which is so self-evi- 
dent should not already have been more generally admitted in 
Europe; it is comprehensible that the persons who hope to 
bring about revolutions by means of the press should be desirous 
of confining its action to a few powerful organs, but it is per- 
fectly incredible that the partisans of the existing state of things, 
and the natural supporters of the law, should attempt to diminish 
the influence of the press by concentrating its authority. TTic 
Governments of Europe seem to treat the press with the courtesy 
of the knights of old ; they are anxious to furnish it with the 
same central power which they have found to he so trusty a 
weapon, in order to enhance tlic glory of their resistance to its 
attacks. 

In America there is scarcely a hamlet which has not its own 
newspaper. It may readily Uc imagined that neither discipline 
nor unity of design can be communicated to so multifarious a 
host, and each one is consequently led to fight under his own 
standard. All the political journals of the United Sutcs arc in- 
deed arrayed on the side of the administration or against it; 
but they attack and defend in a thousand different ways. They 
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cannot succeed in forming those great currents of opinion which 
overwlielm the most solid obstacles. This iliviston of the in- 
fluence of the press produces a variety of other consequences 
which arc scarcely less remarkable. The facility with which 
journals can be established induces a multitude of individuals to 
take ;) part in ihcm ; but as the extent of competition precludes 
the possibility of considerable profit, the most distinguished 
classes of society are rarely led to engage in these undertakings. 
But such is the number of the public prints that, even if they 
were a source of weahh, writers of ability could not be found 
to direct them all. The journalists of the United States are usu- 
ally placed in a very humble position, with a scanty education 
and a vulpar turn of mind. The will of the majority is the most 
genera] of laws, and it establishes certain habit.*! which form 
the characteristics of each peculiar class of society; thus it dic- 
tates the etiquette practised at courts and the etiquette of the 
bar. The characteristics of the French journalist consist in a 
violent, but frequently an eloquent and lofty, manner of dis- 
cussing the politics of the day ; and the exceptions to this 
habitual practice arc only occasional. The characteristics of the 
American journalist consist in an open and coarse appeal to 
the passions of the populace ; and he habitually abandons the 
pnnciplcs of political science to assail the characters of individu- 
als, to track them into private life, and disclose all their weak- 
nesses and errors. 

Nothing can I>e more deplorable than this abuse of the powers 
of thought ; I shall have occasion to point out hereafter the in- 
fluence of the newspapers upon the taste and the morality of the 
American people, hut my present subject exclusively concerns 
the political world. It cannot be denied that the effects of this 
extreme license of the press tend indirectly lo the maintenance 
of public order. The individuals who are already in the pos- 
session of a high station in the eslcem of their fellow-ciiizens arc 
afraid to write in the newspapers, and they are thus deprived 
of the most powerful instrument which they can use to excite 
the passions of the multitude to their own advantage.o 

The personal opinions of the editors have no kind of weight 
in the eyes of the public: the only use of a journal is. that it 
imparts the knowledge of certain facts, and it is only by altcr- 
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ing^ or dmortn^ ibote £acu tlol a joonialist can aattnbmt to 
the support of bis own view*. 

But altboagfa the pr»s ts limited to these nstmnts, ks i 
flucnce tn America U i mmcn a e . It is tbc power «%■ 
the drculatioa oi political life through all the iSfltrkts a£ 
vast tcrritorv. lu eve is cmstajtfijr open to <leCcct the 
sprinp of political designs, and to stunnuo the kaden oC all 
parties to the bar of pobtic opinion. It rallies the intaests <tf the 
community roond certain pnrKiples, and it diavs ap ihc creed 
which factions adopt ; for it a£brds a meaitt ot intercomae be- 
tween parties which hear, and which address each other witboot 
ever having been in immediate contact. When a great 
of the organs of the press adopt the same tine of condtia, 
influence becomes irresistiMe: and pnUic opinion, when it ia 
perpetually assailed from the same side, e v e ntua lly yields to 
the attack. In the United Sutes each sepantc joitnul exercises 
but little aathority, bm the power of the periodical press is only 
second to that of the peopled 



Tfae opinionfl MtabBlhtd in the L''nited States under tbe empire of the 
libcny of the press are frc<]ucnt]ir more firmly rooted tlian those 
which are formed elsewhere under tbc sanction of a censor. 

In the L'nited States the democracy perpetually raises fresh 
imlividtials to the conduct of public affairs; and the measures 
of the administration are consequently seldom reflated by the 
strict rules of coniistcncy or of order. But the general prin- 
ciples of the Government arc more stable, and the opinions most 
prevalent in society are generally more durable than in many 
other ri>nntrte8. When once the Americans have taken up an 
idea, whether it be well or ill founded, nothing is more diflkult 
llian to eradicate it from their minds. The same tenacity of 
opinion has been observed in England, where, for the last cen- 
tury, greater freedom of conacicnce and more invincible pre- 
judices have existed than in all the other countries of Europe. 
I attribute this consetjucncc to a cause which may at first sight 
appear to have a verj' opposite tendency, namely, to the liljerly 
of the press. The nations amongst which this liberty exists are 
as apt to cling to their opinions from pride as from connction. 
They cherish them because (hey hold them to be just, and be- 
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cause tbfy cxcnued their own fne-wiU m cboostng tiMm; and 
tbey Tfnittf^wi them oot only because tbcy are trae, bat beatuc 
they are tbeir own. Several other reasons condttoe to the same 
end. 

It was rcmarlted by a man of genius that ** ^ n o f Hn c e bes at 
the two cods of knowledge" Perhaps it would have been more 
correct to hare said, that absolute convktkns are to be met with 
at the two cxiremfties, and that doubt lies in the middle; for 
the hmnan intdtect may be ecnsidered in three distinct states, 
which freqtiently socceed one another. A man belieres im- 
plicitly, because he adopts a proposition without inquiry. He 
dot^its as soon as he is assailed by the (Ejections which his in- 
qmries may have aroused. But he frequently succeeds in satis- 
fjrii^ these doubts, and then be begins to bdieve afresh : he tio 
kx^er lays hold on a truth in its most shadon'y and nnccrtain 
form, but he sees it clearly before him, and he advances onwards 
by the light il gives him.f 

When the libert>- of the press acts upon men who are in the 
first of these three states, it does not immediately disturb their 
haliit of bdicving implicitly without investigation, hut it con- 
stantly modifies the objects of their intuitive convictions. The 
human mind contiuues to discern but one point upon the whole 
intellectual horizon, and that point is in continual motion. Such 
are the symptoms of sudden revolutions, and of tlie misfortunes 
which are sun to befall those generations which abruptly adopt 
the unconditional freedom of the press. 

The circle of novel ideas is, howc\-er, soon terminated; the 
touch of experience is upon them, and the doubt and mistrust 
which their uncertainty produces become universal. We may 
rest assured that the majority of mankind will either believe 
they know not wherefore, or will not know what to belic^T. 
Few are the beings who can ever hope to attain to that state of 
rational and independent conviction which true knowledge can 
beget in defiance of the attacks of donbt. 

It has been remarked that in times of great religious fervor 
men sometimes change their religious opinions; whereas m 
times of general scepticism everyone clings to his own persua- 
sion. The same thing takes place in politics under the liberty of 
the press. In countries where all the theories of social science 
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have been contested in their turn, the citizens who have adopted 
one uf them stick to it, not so much because they are assured of 
its excellence, as because they are not convinced of the superior- 
ity of any other. In the present age men are not very ready to 
die in defence of their opinions, but they are rarely inclined to 
change them; and there are fewer martyrs as well as fewer 
apostates. 

Another sril] more valid reason may yet be adduced : when 
no abstract opinions arc looked u]>un as certain, men cling to 
tite mere propensities and external interests of their position, 
which are naturally more tangible and more permanent than 
any opinions in the world. 

It is not a question of easy solution whether aristocracy or 
democracy is most fit to govern a country. But it is certain tliat 
democracy annoys one part of the community, and that aristoc- 
racy oppresses another part, When the question is reduced to 
the simple expression of the struggle between poverty and 
wealth, the tciidetucy of each side of the dispute becomes per- 
fectly evident without further controversy. 



CHAPTER XII 



POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Daily use which ihe An gto- Americans make of ihe right of association 
— Three kinds of political aiisociations — In what manner the Ameri- 
cans apply ihc representative system to associations — Dangers re- 
sulting 10 the State — Great Convention of 18:3: relative to the Tariff 
— Legislative character of this Convention — Why Ihc unlimited ex- 
ercise of the riijht of association is less dangcruus in the Untied 
States than elsewhere — Why it may be looked upon as necessary — 
Utility of associations in a deniocrauc people. 

IN no country in the world has the principle of association 
been more successfully used, or more unsparingly ap- 
plied to a multitude of different objects, than in America. 
Elesidcs the permanent associations which are established by 
law under the names of townships, cities, and counties, a vast 
number of others are formed and maintained by the agency of 
private individuals. 

The citizen of the United States is taught from his earliest 
infancy to rely upon his own exertions in order to resist the 
evils and the difhcultics of life; he looks upon social authority 
with an eye of mistrust and anxiety, and he only claims its as- 
nstance when he is quite unable to shift without it. This habit 
may even be ti^ced in the schools of the rising generation, 
where the children in their games are wont to submit to rules 
which they have themselves established, and to punish misde- 
meanors which they have themselves defined. The same spirit 
per\*adc3 every act of social life. If a stoppage occurs in a 
thoroughfare, and the circulation of the public is hindered, the 
neighbors immediately constitute a deliberative body; and this 
extemporaneous assembly gives rise to an executive power 
which remedies the inconvenience before anybody has thought 
of recurring to an authority superior to that of the persons im- 
mediately concerned. If the public pleasures are concerned, an 
association is formed to provide for the splendor and the regu- 
larity of the entertainment. Societies are formed to resist en- 
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cmics which arc cxclusivdy of a moral nature, and to diminish 
the vice of intemperance: in the United States associations are 
established to promote public order, commerce, industry, moral- 
ity, and religion ; for there is no end which the human will, 
seconded by the collective exertions of individuals, despairs of 
attaining;. 

1 shall hereafter have occasion to show the effects of associa- 
tion upon llie course of society, and I must confine myself for the 
present to the political world. When once the riglit of associa- 
tion is recognized, the citizens may employ it in several different 
ways. 

An as.sociatlon consists simply in the public assent which a 
number of individuals give to certain doctrines, and in the en- 
gagement which tlicy contract to promote the spread of those 
doctrines by their exertions. The right of association with these 
views is very analogous to the liberty of unliccn.sc<l writing ; but 
societies thus formed possess more authority than the press. 
When an opinion is represented by a society, it necessarily as- 
sumes a more exact and explicit form. It numbers its partisans, 
and compromises their welfare in its c:iuse: they, on the other 
hand, become acquainted with each other, and their zea! is in- 
creased by lltcir number. An association unites the efforts of 
minds which have a tendency to diverge in one single channel, 
and urges them vigorously towards one single end which it 
points out. 

The second degree in the right of association is the power 
of meeting. When an association is allowed to establish centres 
of action at certain important points in the country, its activity 
is increased and its influence extended. Men have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing each other ; means of execution are more readily 
combined, and opinions are maintained with a degree of warmth 
and energy which written language cannot approach. 

Lastly, in the exercise of the right of political association, 
there is a third degree: the partisans of an opinion may unite 
in electoral bodies, and choose delegates to represent them in a 
central assembly. This is, properly speaking, the application of 
the representative system to a party. 

Thus, in the first instance, a society is formed between indi- 
viduals professing the same opinion, and the tie which keeps 
it together is of a purely intellectual nature ; in the second case, 
small assemblies are formed whicli only represent a fraction of 
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the party. Lastly, in the third case, they constitute a separate 
nation in the midst of the nation, a government within the Gov- 
ernment Their delegates, like the real detegales q£ the ma- 
jority, represent the entire collective force of their party ; and 
they enjoy a certain degree of that national dignity and great 
influence which belong to the chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple. It is true that they have not ihe riyht of making the laws, 
but they have the power of attacking those vi-hich are in being, 
and of drawing up beforehand those which they may afterwards 
cause to be adopted. 

H, in a pco|j]f which is imperfectly accustomed to the exer- 
cise of freedom, or which is exposed to violent political passions, 
a deliberating minority, which confines Itself to the contempla- 
tion of future laws, he placed in juxtaposition to the legislative 
majority, I cannot but believe that public tranquillity incurs very 
great risks in Ihal nation. There is doubtless a very wide differ- 
ence between proving that one law is in itself better than an- 
other and proving that the former ought to be substituted for 
the latter. But the imagination of the populace is very apt to 
overlook this difference, which is so apparent to the minds of 
thinking men. It soniettnies happens thai a nation is divided 
into two nearly equal panics, each of which atfects to represent 
the majority. If, in immediate contiguity to the directing 
power, another power l>c established, which exercises almost as 
much moral authority as the former, it is not to be believed that 
it will long be content to speak without acting: or that it wilt 
always be restrained by the abstract consideration of the nature 
of associations which arc meant to direct but not to enforce opin- 
ions, to suggest but not to make the laws. 

The more we consider the independence of the press tn its 
principal consequences, the more are we convinced that it is the 
chief and, so to speak, the constitutive clement of freedom in 
the modern world. A nation which is determined to remain free 
ic therefore right in demanding the unrestrained exercise of this 
independence. But the unrestrained liberty of political associa- 
tion cannot be entirely assimilated to the liberty of Ihe press. 
The one is at the same time less necessary and more dangerous 
than the other. A nation may confine it within certain limits 
without forfeiting any part of its self-control ; and it may some- 
times he obliged to do so in order to maintain its own authority. 

In America the hbcrty of association for political purposes 
Vou I.— 13 
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is unbounflcfl. An example will show in the clearest light to 
what an extent this privilege is tolerated. 

The question of the tariff, or of free trade, produced a great 
manifestation of party feeling in America; the tariff was not 
only a subject of debate as a matter of opinion, but it exercised a 
favorable or a prejudicial influence upon several vcrj- powerful 
interests of the States. The North attributed a great portion of 
its prosperity, and the South all its suflferings, to this system; 
insomuch that for a long time the tarifl was the sole source of 
the political animosities which agitated the Union. 

In 1831, when the dispute was raging with the utmost viru- 
lence, a private citizen of Massachu.'ictts proposed to all the 
enemies of the tariff, by means of the public prints, to send dele- 
gates to Philadelphia in order to consult together upon the means 
which were most fitted to promote freedom of trade. This pro- 
posal circulated in a few clays from Maine to New Orleans by 
tlie power of the printing-press: tlie opponents of the tariff 
adopted it with enthusiasm; meetings were formed on all sides, 
and delegates were named. The majority of these individuals 
were well known, and some of them had earned a considerable 
degree of celebrity. South Carolina alone, which afterwards 
took up arms in the same cause, sent sixty-three delegates. On 
October i, 1831, this assembly, which according to the American 
custom had taken the name of a Convention, met at Philadel- 
phia ; it consisted of more than two hundred members. Its de- 
bates were public, and they at once assumed a legi.slative cliar- 
actcr; the extent of the powers of Congress, the theories of free 
trade, and the different clauses of the tariff, were discussed in 
turn. At the end of ten days* deliberation the Convention broke 
tip, after having published an address to the American people, 
in which it declared : 

I. That Congress had not the right of making a tariff, and 
that the existing tariff was unconstitutional ; 

II. That the prohibition of free trade was prejudicial to the 
interests of all nations, and to that of the Anierican people in 
particular. 

It must be acknowledged that the unrestrained liberty of po- 
litical association has not hitherto produced, in the United 
States, those fatal consequences which might perhaps be ex- 
pected from it elsewhere. The right of association was im- 
ported from England, and it has always existed in America; 
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so that the exercise of this privilege is now amalgBmated with 
the manners and customs of the people. At the present time 
the liberty of association is become a necessary guarantee 
against the tyranny of tiie majority. In the United States, as 
soon as a party is become preponderant, all public authority 
passes under its control ; its private supporters occupy all the 
places, and have alt the force of the adniinistration at their dis- 
posal. As the most distinguished partisans of the other side of 
the question arc imablc to surmount the obstacles which exclu<lc 
them from power, they require some means of establishing them- 
selves upon their own basis, and of opposing the moral au- 
thority of the minority to the physical power which domineers 
over it. Thus a dangerous expedient is used to obviate a still 
more formidable danger. 

The omnipotence of the majority appears to me to present 
such cxlrcniL- perils to the American Republics that the danger- 
ous measure which is used to repress it seems to be more ad- 
vantageous than prejudicial. And here I am about to advance a 
proposition which may remind the reader of what I said before 
in speaking of municipal freedom: There arc no countries in 
which associations are more needed, to prevent the despotism 
of faction or the arbitrary power of a prince, tlian those whi(;h 
are democratically constituted. In aristocratic nations the body 
of the nobles and the more opulent part of the community are in 
themselves natural associations, which act as checks upon the 
abuses of power. In countries in which these associations do 
not exist, if private individuals are unable to create an artificial 
and a temporary substitute for them, I can imagine no perma- 
nent protection against the most galling tyranny; and a great 
people may be oppresscil by a small faction, or by a single in- 
dividual, with impunity. 

The meeting of a great political Convention ffor there are 
Conventions of all kinds), which may frequently become a 
necessary measure, is always a serious occurrence, even in 
America, and one which is never looked forward to, by the 
judicious friends of the country, without alarm. Tliis was very 
perceptible in the Convention of 1831. at which the exertions of 
all the most distinguished members of the Assembly tended to 
moderate its language, and to restrain the subjects which it 
treated within certain limits. It is probable, in fact, tliat the 
Convention of 183 1 exercised a very great influence upon tlie 
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minds of the malcontents, and prepared tliem for the open re- 
volt against the commercial laws of the Union which took place 
in 1S32. 

It cannot be denied that the unrestrained liberty of associa- 
tion for political purposes is tlie privilege which a people is 
longest in learning hovv to exercise. If it docs not throw the 
nation into anarchy, it perpetually augments the chances of that 
calamity. On one point, however, this perilous liberty oflFcrs a 
security against dangers of another kind ; in countries where 
associations are free, secret societies are unknown. In America 
there are numerous factions, but no conspiracies. 



DifFcrent ways in which the right oF associstr^n it nntterttood In Europe 
xnd in the United States — DilTervnt esc which h m^tiJc of it 

The most natural privilege of man, next to the right of acting 
for himself, is that of combining his exertions with those of his 
fcllow-creaturcs, and of acting in common with them. I am 
therefore led to conclude that the right of association is alnnnst 
as inalienable as the right of personal liberty. No legislator can 
attack it without impairing the very foundations of society. 
Nevertheless, if the liberty of association is a fruitful source of 
advantages and prosperity to some nations, it may be pt^rverted 
or carried to excess by others, and the element of life may be 
changed into an element of destruction. A comparison of tbo 
different methods which associations pursue in those countries 
in which they are managed with discretion, as well as in those 
where liberty degenerates into license, may perhaps be thought 
useful both to governments and to parties. 

The greater part of Europeans look upon an association as a 
weapon which is to be hastily fashioned, and immediately tried 
in the conflict. A society is formed for discussion, but the idea 
of impending action prevails in the minds of those who consti- 
tute it: it is, in fact, an army; and the time given to parley 
ser^-es to reckon up the strength and to animate the courage of 
the host, after which they direct their march against the enemy. 
Resources which lie within the bounds of the law may suggest 
themselves to the persons who compose it as means, but never 
as the only means, of success. 

Such, however, is not the manner In which the right of asso- 
ciation is understood in the United States. In America the citi- 
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zens who form the minority associate, in order, in the first plac^ 
to show their nnim-rical strfnglli, aiitl fio to fliniinish the moral 
authority of the majority; and, in the second place, to stimulate 
competition, and to discover those arguments which are most 
fitted to act upon the majority; for they always entertain hopes 
of drawing over their opponents to their own side, and of after- 
wards disposing of the supreme power in their name. Political 
afifiociations in the United States are therefore peaceable in their 
intentions, and strictly legal in the means which they employ; 
and they assert with perfect truth that they only aim at kucccss 
by lawful expedients. 

The difTcrcnee which exists hetween the Americans and our- 
«lves depends on several causes. In Europe there are numer- 
ous parties 50 diametrically opposed to the majority that they 
can never hope to acquire its support, and at the same time they 
think that they ore sufficiently strong in themselves to struggle 
and to defend their cause. When a party of this kind forms an 
association, its object is, not to conquer, but to fight. In America 
the individuals who hold opinions very much opposed to those 
of the majority are no sort of impediment to its power, and all 
other parties hope to win it over to their own principles in the 
end. The exercise of the right of association becomes <langcrous 
in proportion to the impossibility which excludes great parties 
from acquiring the majority. In a country hkc tht.* United 
Slates, in which the differences of opinion arc mcro differences 
of hue. the right of association may remain unrestrained with- 
out evil conse()uence5. The inexperience of many of the Euro- 
pean nations in the enjoyment of liberty leads theni only to 
look upon the liberty of association as a right nf attacking the 
Government. The first notion which presents itself to a party, 
as well as to an individual, when it has acquired a consciousness 
of its own strength, is that of violence : the notion of persuasion 
arises at a later period and is only derived from experience. 
The English, who are divided into parties which differ most 
essentially from each other, rarely abuse the right of association, 
because they have long been accustomed to exercise it. In 
France the passion for war is so intense that there is no under- 
taking so mad, or so injurious to the welfare of the State, that a 
man docs not consider himself honorc^l in defending it, at the 
risk of his life. 

But perhaps the most powerful of the causes which tend to 
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mitigate the excesses of political association in the United 
Slates is Universal Suffrage. In countries in which nniversal 
suffrage exists the majority is never doubtful, because neither 
party can pretend to represent that portion of the community 
which has not voted. Tlie associations which arc formed are 
aware, as well as the nation at large, that they do not represent 
the majority: this is, indeed, a condition inseparable from their 
existence; for if they did represent the prqiondcrating power, 
they would change the law instead of soliciting its reform. The 
consequence of this is that the moral influence of the Govern- 
ment which they attack is very much increased, and their own 
power is very much enfeebled. 

In Europe there are few associations which do not affect to 
represent the majority, or which do not believe that they repre- 
sent it. This conviction or this pretension tends to augment 
their force amazingly, and contributes no less to legalize their 
measures. Violence may seem to be excusable in defence of the 
cause of oppressed right. Thus it is, in the vast labyrinth of 
human laws, thai extreme liberty sometimes corrects the abuses 
of license, and that extreme democracy obviates ttie dangers oE 
democratic government. In Europe, associations consider 
themselves, in some degree, as the legislative and executive 
councils of the people, which is unable to speak for itself. In 
America, where they only re])resent a minority of the nation, 
tliey argue and they petition. 

The means which the associations of Europe employ arc in 
accordance with the end which they propose to obtain. As the 
principal aim of these bodies is to act, and not to debate, to 
fight rather than to persuade, they are naturally led to adopt a 
form of organization which differs from the ordinary customs 
of civil bodies, and which assumes the habits and the maxims 
of military life. They centralize the direction of their re- 
sources as much as possible, and they intrust the power of the 
whole party lo a very small number of leaders. 

The members of these associations respond to a watchword, 
like soldiers on duty ; they profess the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence ; say rather, that in uniting together they at once abjure 
the exercise of their own judgment and free will ; and the tyran- 
nical control which these societies exercise is often far more in- 
supportable than the authority possessed over society by the, 
Government which they attack. Their moral force is much 
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diminished by these excesses, and they lose the powerful inter- 
est which is always excited by a simple between oppressors 
and Ihe oppressed. The man who in given cases consents to 
obey his fellows with 5cr\'ility. and who submits his activity and 
even his opinions to their control, can have no claim to rank 
as a free citizen. 

The Americans have also established certain forms of govern- 
ment which are applied to their associations, but these are invari- 
ably borrowed from tiie forms of the civil adniinistration. The 
independence of each individual is formally recognized; the 
tendency of the members of the association points, as it docs 
in the body of the community, towards the same end, but they 
are not oblige*! to follow the same track. No one abjures the 
exercise of his reason and his free will ; but every one exerts 
that reason and that will for the benclit of a common under- 
taking. 




CHAPTER XIII 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 

I AM well aware o( the diflicultics which attend this part of 
my subject, but although every expression which I am 
About to make use of may clash, upon some one point, 
with the feelings of the ditTcrent parties which divide my coun- 
try. I shall speak my opinion with the most perfect openness, 

In Europe we arc at a loss how to judge the true character 
and the more permanent propensities of democracy, because in 
Europe two conflicting principles exist, and we do not know 
what to attribute to the principles themselves, and wliat to refer 
to the passions which they bring into collision. Such, however, 
is not the case in America : there the people reigns without any 
obstacle, and it has no perils to dread and no injuries to avenge. 
In America, democracy is swayed by its own free propensities; 
its course is natural and its activity is unrestrained ; the United 
States consequently afford the most favorable opportunity of 
studying its real character. And to no people can this inquiry 
be more vitally interesting than to the French nation, which is 
blindly driven onwards by a daily and irresistible impulse to- 
wards a state of things which may prove cither despotic or re- 
publican, but which will assuredly be democratic. 



Universal Suffrage 

T have already obser\xd that universal suffrage has been 
adopted in all the States of the Union ; it consequently occurs 
amongst different populations which occupy very different 
positions in the scale of society. I have had opportunities of 
observing its effects in different localities, and amongst races 
of men who are nearly strangers to each other by their language, 
their religion, and their manner of life ; in Louisiana as well as 
in New England, in Georgia and in Canada. I have remarked 
that Universal Suffrage is far from producing in America either 
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sit the goorf or all the evil consequences which are assij^ed to 
it in Europe, and that its effects differ very widely from those 
which are u&ually attributed to it. 

Choice op the People, and Instinctive Preferences of 
THE American Democraity 

In the United Sutfs the most able men arc rarely placed at the head 
of aflairii — Reason of thi» peculiarity — The envy which prevails in 
the lower orders of France against the higher classes is not a French, 
but a purely democratic sentiment— For what reason the most dis- 
ttngiii»hed men in America frcqucnlly iccludc themselves from public 
affairs. 

Many people in Europe arc apt to believe without saying it. 
or to say without believing it, that one of the great advantages 
of universal suffrage is, that it entrusts the direction of public 
affairs to men who are worthy o( the public confidence. They 
admit that the people is unable to govern for itself, but they 
aver that it is always sincerely disposed to promote the welfare 
of the State, and that it instinctively designates those persons 
who arc animated by the same good wishes, and who arc the 
most fit to wield the supreme authority. I confess that the 
obser\*ations I made in America by no means coincide with 
these opinions. On my arrival in the United States I was sur- 
prised to find so much distinguished talent among the subjects. 
and so little among the heads of the Government. It is a well- 
authenticated fact, that at the present day the most able men in 
the United Stales are very rarely placed at the head of afFairs ; 
and it must be acknowledged that such has been the result in 
proportion as democracy has outstcpix-d all its former limits. 
The race of American statesmen has evidently dwindled most 
remarkably in the course of the last fifty years. 

Several causes may be assigned to this phenomenon. It is 
impossible, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, to 
raise the intelligence of the people above a certain level. What- 
ever may he the facilities of acquiring information, whatever 
may be the profusion of easy methods and of cheap science, the 
human mind can never be instructed and educated without de- 
voting a considerable space of lime to those objects. 

Tlie greater or the lesser possibility of subsisting without 
labor is therefore the necessary boundary of intellectual im- 
provement. This boundary is more remote in some countries 
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and more restricted in others ; but it must exist somewhere as 
long as the people is constrained to work in order to procure' 
the means of physical subsistence, that is to say, as long as it 
retains its popular character. It is therefore quite as difficult 
to imagine a State in which all the citizens should be very well 
informed as a State in which tliey should ail be wealthy; these i 
two difficulties may be looked upon as corrciativc. It may 
very readily be admitted that the mass of the citizens are sin- 
cerely disposed to promote the welfare of their country ; nay 
more, it may even be allowed that the lower classes are less apt 
to be swayed by considerations of personal interest than the 
higher orders : but it is always more or less impossible for them 
(o discern the best means of attaining the end which they desire 
with sincerity. Long and patient observation, joined to a mul- 
titude of different notions, ia required to form a just estimate of 
the character of a single individual ; and can it be supposed that 
the vulgar have the power of succeeding in an inquiry which 
misleads the penetration of genius itself? The people has 
neither the time nor the means which are essential to the pros- 
ecution of an investigation of this kind : its conclusions are 
hastily formed from a superficial inspection of the more promi- 
nent features of a question. Hence it often assents to the 
clamor of a mountebank who knows the secret of stimulating 
its tastes, while its truest friends frequently fail in their exer- 
tions. 

Moreover, the democracy is not only deficient in that sound- 
ness of judgment which is necessary to select men really de- 
serving of its confidence, but it has neither the desire nor the 
inclination to find them out. It cannot be denied that demo- 
cratic institutions have a very strong tendency to promote the 
feeling of envy in the human heart ; not so much because they 
afford to every one the means of rising to the level of any of 
his fellow-citizens, as because those means perpetually disap- 
point the persons who employ them. Democratic institutions 
awaken and foster a passion for equality which they can never 
entirely satisfy. This complete equality eludes the grasp ol 
the people at the very moment at which it thinks to hold it fast, 
and " flies." as Pascal says, " with eternal flight "; the people 
is excited in the pursuit of an advantage, which is more precious 
because tl is not sufficiently remote to be unknown, or suffi- 
ciently near to be enjoyed. The lower orders are agitated by 
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the chance of success, (hey are irritated by its uncertainty ; and 
they pass horn the cntliusiastn of pursuit to the exUaustion of 
iU'SUCcess, and lastly to the acrimony of disappointment. 
Whatever transcends their own liinils appears to be an obstacle 
to their desires, and there is no kind of superiority, however 
legitimate it may be, which is not irksome in their sight. 

It has been supposed tliat the secret instinct which leads the 
lower orders to remove their superiors as much as possible from 
the direction of public affairs is peculiar to France. This, how- 
ever, is an error; the propensity to which I allude is not inher- 
ent in any particular nation, but in democratic institutions in 
general ; and although it may have been heightened by peculiar 
political circumstances, it owes its origin to a higher cause. 

In the United States the people is not disposed to hate the 
superior classes of society ; but it is not very favorably Inclined 
towards them, and it carefully excludes tliein from the exercise 
of authority. It does not entertain any dread of distinguished 
talents, but it is rarely captivated by them ; and it awards its 
approbation very sparingly to such as have risen without the 
popular support. 

Whilst the natural propensities oE democracy induce the peo- 
ple to reject the most distinguished citizens as its rulers, these 
individuals are no less apt to retire from a political career in 
which it is almost impossible to retain their independence, or 
to advance without degrading themselves. This opinion has 
been very candidly set forth by ClianccHor Kent, who says, in 
speaking with great eulogiums of that part of the Constitution 
which empowers the Executive to nominate the judges: " It is 
indeed probable that the men who arc best fitted to discharge 
the duties of this high ofKce would have too much reserve in 
their manners, and too much austerity in their principles, for 
them to be returned by the majority at an election where uni- 
versal suffrage is adopted." Such were tlic opinions which 
were printed without contradiction in America in the year 1830 ! 

I hold it to be sufficiently demonstrated that universal suf- 
frage is by no means a guarantee of the wisdom of the popular 
choice, and that, whatever its advantages may be, this is not 
cmc of them. 
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Causes Which May Partlv Correct These Tendencies 

OF THE DeUOCRACY 

Conirary effects produced on peoples as well as on Individuals by great 
dangers — Why so many distinguislicd men stond at the head oE af- 
fairs in America fifty years ago — Influence which the intcUigcoce 
and the manners of ihc people exercise ui>on its choice — Example of 
New England— States of llic Southweat— Influence of certain laws 
upon [he choice ol tlie people — Election by an elected body — Its ef- 
fects upon the composition of the Senate. 

When a State is threatened by serious dangers, the people 
frequently succeeds in selecting the citizens who arc the most 
able to save it. It has been observed that man rarely retains 
his customary level in presence of very critical ctrciimslanccs ; 
he rises above or he sinks below his usual condition, and the 
same thing occurs in nations at large. Extreme perils some- 
times quench the energy of a people instead of stimulating it ; 
they excite without directing its passions, and instead of clear- 
ing they confuse its powers of perception. The Jews deluged 
the smoking ruins of their temple with the carnage of the rem- 
nant of their host. But it is more common, both in the case of 
nations and in that of individuals, to find extraordinary virtues 
arising from the very imminence of the danger. Great char- 
acters are then thrown into relief, as edifices which are con- 
cea]e<] by the gloom of night are illuminated by the glare of a 
conflagration, At those dangerous times genius no longer 
abstains from presenting itself in the arena ; and the people, 
alarmed by the perils of its situation, buries its envious passions 
in a short oblivion. Great names may then be drawn from the 
balloling-box. 

I have already observed that the American statesmen of the 
present day arc very inferior to those who stood at the head 
of affairs fifty years ago. This is as much a consequence of 
the circumstances as of the laws of the country. When Amer- 
ica was struggling in the high cause of independence to throw 
off the yoke of another country, and when it was about to usher 
a new nation into the world, the spirits of its inhnl>itants were 
roused to the height which their great efforts required. In this 
general excitement the most distinguished men were ready 
to forestall the wants of the community, and the people clung to 
them for support, and placed them at its head. But events of 
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this magnitude arc rare, and it is from an inspection of the 
ordinary course of affairs that ourjudgmcnt must be formed. 

n passing occurrences sometimes act as checks upon the pas- 
sions of democracy, the intelligeitce and the manners of the 
community exercise an influence which is not less powerful 
and far more permanent. This is extremely perceptible in the 
United States. 

In New England the education and the liberties of the com- 
munities were engendered by the moral and religious principles 
of their founders. Where society lias acquired a sufficient de- 
gree of stability to enable it to hold certain maxims and to 
retain fixed habits, the lower orders are accustomed to respect 
intellectual superiority and to submit to it without complaint, 
although they set at naught all those privileges which wealth' 
and birth have introduced among mankind. The democracy 
in New England consequently makes a more judicious choice 
than it does elsewhere. 

But as we descend towards the South, to those States in 
which the constitution of society is more modern and less 
strong, where instruction is less general, and where the prin- 
ciples of morality, of religion, and of liberty are less happily 
combined, we perceive that the talents and the virtues of those 
who are in aulhority become more and more rare. 

Lastly, when we arrive at the new South-western States, 
in which the constitution of society dates but from yesterday, 
and presents an agglomeration of adventurers and .f peculators, 
we arc amazed at the persons who arc invested with public 
aulhority, and we are led to ask by what force, independent 
of the legislation and of the men who direct it, the State can 
be protected, and society be made to flourish. 

There arc certain laws of a democratic nature which con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to correct, in some measure, the dan- 
gerous tendencies of democracy. On entering the House of 
Representatives of Washington one is struck by the vulgar 
demeanor of that great assembly. The eye frequently docs 
not discover a man of celebrity within its walls. Its mem- 
bers arc almost all obsaire individuals whose names present 
no associations to the mind: they are mostly village lawyers, 
men in trade, or even persons belonging to the lower classes 
of society. In a country in which education is very general, 
it is said thai the representatives of the people do not always 
know how to write correctly. 
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At a few yards' distance from this spot is the door of the 
Senate, which contains within a small space a large propor- 
tion of the celebrated men of America. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual is to be perceived in it who docs not recall the idea of 
an active and illustrious career : the Senate is composed of 
eloquent advocates, distinguished generals, wise magistrates, 
and statesmen of note, whose language would at all times do 
honor to the most remarkable parliamentary debates of 
Europe. 

What then is the cause of this strange contrast, and why 
are the most able citizens to be found in one assembly rather 
than in the other? Why is the former body remarkable for 
its vulgarity and its poverty of talent, whilst the latter seems 
to enjoy a monopoly of intelligence and of sound judgment? 
Both of these assemblies emanate from the people ; both of 
them arc chosen by universal suffrage ; and no voice has 
hitherto been heard to as.sert in America that the Senate 
is hostile to the interests of the people. From what cause, 
then, does so startling a difference arise? The only reason 
which appears to me adequately to account for it is, that 
the House of Representatives is elected by the populace 
directly, and that the Senate is elected by elected bodies. 
The whole h^dy of tlie citizens names the legislature of each 
State, and the Federal Constitution converts these legislatures 
into so many electoral bodies, which return the members of 
the Senate. The senators are elected by an indirect applica- 
tion of universal suffrage; for the legislatures which name 
iheni are not aristocratic or privileged bodies which exercise 
the electoral franchise in their own right ; but they are chosen 
by the totality of the citizens ; they are generally elected every 
year, and new members may constantly be chosen who will 
employ their electoral rijjhts in conformity with the wishes of 
the public. But this transmission of the popular authority 
through an assembly of chosen men operates an imporiant 
change in It, by refining its discretion and improving the forms 
which it adopts. Men who are chosen in this manner ac- 
curately represent the majority of the nation which governs 
thera ; hut they represent the elevated thoughts which are 
current in the community, the propensities which prompt its 
nobler actions, rather than the petty passions which disturb or 
the vices which disgrace it. 
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The time may be already anticipated at which the American 
Republics will be obliged tc introduce the plan of election by 
an elected body more frequently into their system of repre- 
sentation, or they will incur no small risk of perishing miserably 
amongst the shoals of democracy. 

And here I have no scruple in confessing that I look upon 
this peculiar system of election as the only means of bring- 
ing the exercise of political power to the level of all classes 
of the people. Those thinkers who regard this institution 
as the exclusive weapon of a party, and those who fear, on 
the other hand, to make use of it, seem to me to fall into as 
great an error in the one case as in the other. 

Influence Which the American Democracy Has Ex- 
ercised ON THE Laws ReljVTIng to Elections 

Whtrn elections arc rare, they expose ttie State to a violent crisis— 
When they arc Frequent, Ihey keep up a degree of feverish excite- 
ment — The Americans have preferred (he second of these two evils 
. — Mutability of the laws — Opinions of llatniLton and Jcflcrson on 
this subject. 

When elections recur at long intervals the State is exposed 
to violent agitation every time they take place. Parties exert 
themselves to the utmost in order to gain a prize which is so 
rarely within their reach ; and as the evil is almost irremediable 
for the candidates who fail, the consequences of their dis- 
appointed ambition may prove most disastrous; if, on the 
other hand, the legal struggle can be repeated within a short 
space of time, the defeated parlies take patience. Wlien elec- 
tions occur frequently, their recurrence keeps society in a per- 
petual state of feverish excitement, and imparts a continual 
instability to public affairs. 

Thus, on the one hand the State is e>:poscd to the perils of a 
revolution, on the other to perpetual mutability; the former 
system threatens the very existence of the Government, the 
latter is an obstacle to all steady and consistent policy. The 
Americans have preferrefl the second of these evils to the first ; 
but they were led to this conclusion hy their instinct much 
more than hy their reason ; for a taste for variety is one of the 
characteristic passions of democracy. An extraordinary muta- 
bility has. by this means, been introduced into their legisla- 
tion. Many of the Americans consider the instability of their 
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laws as a necessary consequence of a system whose general 
results are I>cncficial. liut no one in the United States afiects 
to deny the fact of this instability, or to contend that it is not 
a great evil. 

Hamilton, after having demonstrated the utility ot a power 
which might prevent, or which might at least impede, the 
promulgation of bad laws, adds : " It might perhaps be said tlial 
the power of preventing bad laws includes that of preventing 
good ones, and may be used to the one purpose as well as lo 
the other. Uut this objection will have little weight with those 
who can properly estimate the mischiefs of that inconstancy 
and mutability in the laws which form the greatest blemish 
ill the cliaracier and genius of our governments." (Federalist, 
No. 73.) And again in No. 62 of the same work he observes: 
" The facility and excess of law-making seem to be the diseases 
to which our governments arc most liable. . . , The mis- 
chievous effects of the mutability in the public councils aris- 
ing from a rapid succession uf new members would fill a 
volume ; everj* new election in the States is found to change one- 
half of the representatives. From this change of men must 
proceed a change of opinions and of measures, which forfeits 
the respect and confidence of other nations, poisons the bless- 
ings of liberty itself, and diminishes the attachment and rever- 
ence of the people toward a political system wliich betrays so 
many marks of infirmity." 

Jefferson himself, the greatest Democrat whom the democ- 
racy of America has yet produced, pointed out the same evils. 
" The instability of otir laws," said he in a letter to Madison, 
*' is really a very serious inconvenience. I think that we ought 
to have obviated it by deciding that a whole year should always 
be allowed to elapse between the bringing in of a bill and the 
final passing of it. It should afterward be discussed and put 
to the vote without the possibility of making any alteration in 
it ; and if the circumstances of the case required a more speedy 
decision, the question should not be decided by a simple ma- 
jority, but by a majority of at least two-thirds of both houses." 
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PuBuc Officers Under the Control of the Democracy 

IN America 

Simple exterior of tlie American public officers — No ofBcial coslum^- 
AIl public officers arc rcmuiiccatcd — Puliljc;il consequences oE this 
system— No public caretr exists in America — Result of tliis. 

Public officers in the United States are commingled with 
the crowd of citizens ; they have neiUier palaces, nor guards, 
nor ceremonial costumes. This simple exterior of the per- 
sons in authority is connected not only with the pcculiarilica 
of the American character, but with the fundamental princi- 
ples of that society. In the estimation of the democracy a 
government is not a benefit, but a necessary evil. A certain 
degree of power must be granted to public officers, for they 
would be of no use without it. But the ostensible semblance 
of authority is by no means indispensable to the conduct of 
affairs, and it is needlessly offensive to the susceptibility of 
the public. The public ofiicers themselves are well aware 
that they only enjoy the superiority over their fellow-citizens 
which they derive from their authority upon condition of put- 
ting themselves on a level with the whole community by their 
manners. A public officer in the United States is uniformly 
civil, accessible to all the world, attentive to alt requests, and 
obliging in his replies. 1 was pleased by these characteristics 
of a democratic government ; and I was struck by the manly 
independence of the citizens, who respect the office more than 
the officer, and who are less attached to the emblems of au- 
thority than to the man who bears them. 

I am inclined to believe that the influence which costumes 
really exercise, in an age like that in which we live, has been 
a good deal exaggerated. I never perceived that a public officer 
in America was the less respected whilst he was in the dis- 
charge of his duties because his own merit was set off by no 
adventitious signs. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether a peculiar dress contributes to the respect which public 
characters ought to have for their own position, at least when 
they are not otherwise inclined to respect it. When a magis- 
trate (and in France such instances are not rare) indulges his 
trivial wit at the expense of the prisoner, or derides the pre- 
dicament in which a culprit is placed, it would be well to de- 
prive him of his robes of office, to sec whether he would recall 
Vol. 1.-14 
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some portion of the natural tlignity of mankind when TieTs" 
reduced to the apparel of a private citizen. 

A democracy may, however, allow a certain show of magis- 
tefjal pomp, and clothe its officers in silks and Kold, without 
seriously compromising its principles. Privileges of this kind 
are transitory; they belong lo the place, and arc distinct from 
the individual : hut if public officers are not uniformly remu- 
nerated by the State, the pubhc charges must be entrusted to 
men of opulence and independence, who constitute the basis 
of an aristocracy; and if the people still retains its right of 
election, that election can only be made from a certain class 
of citizens. When a democratic republic renders offices which 
had formerly been remunerated gratuitous, it may safely be 
believed that the State is advancing to monarchical institutions ; 
and when a monarchy begins to remunerate such officers as had 
hitherto been unpaid, it is a sure sign that it is approaching 
toward a despotic or a republican form of government. The 
suhstitutitm of paid for unpaid functionaries is of itself, in my 
opinion, sufficient to constitute a serious revolution. 

I look upon the entire absence of gratuitous functionaries 
in America as one of the most prominent signs of the absolute 
dominion which democracy exercises in that coimtry. All 
public services, of whatsoever nature they may be, are paid ; 
so that every one has not merely t!ie rishl, hut also the means 
of performing them. Although, in democratic States, all the 
citizens are (qualified to occupy stations in the Government, all 
arc not tempted to try for them. The number and the capaci- 
ties of the candidates are more apt to restrict the choice of 
electors than the conditions of the candidatcship. 

In nations in which the principle of election c-vtends to every 
place in the State no political career can, properly speaking, 
be said to exist. Men arc promoted as if by chance to the rank 
which they enjoy, and they are by no means sure of retaining 
it. The consequence is that in tranquil limes public fnnrtinns 
offer but few lures to ambition. In the United States the per- 
sons who engage in the perplexities of political life are in- 
dividuals of very moderate pretensions. The pursuit of wealth 
generally diverts men of great talents and of great passions 
from the pursuit of power, and it very frequently happens that 
a man does not undertake to direct the fortune of the State 
until he has discovered his incompetence to conduct his own 
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affairs. The vast number of very ordinary men who occupy 
public stations is quite as atlribulable to these causes as to the 
bad choice of the democracy. In the United States. I am not 
sure that the people would return the men of superior abilities 
who might solicit its support, but it is certain that men of this 
description do not come forward. 



AitBiTRARY Power of Magistrates Under the Rui^ of the 
American Democracv 

For what reason the arbitrary power ol Magistrates is greater in al>- 
loiutc monarchies, a:rid in democratic republics than it is in hmitcd 
monarchic^ — Arbitrary puwcr of the Magistrates in New England. 

In two different kinds of government the magistrates fl ex- 
ercise a considerable degree of arbitrary power; namely, under 
the absolute government of a single individual, and under 
that oi a democracy. This identical result proceeds from 
causes which are nearly analog'ous. 

In despotic States the fortune of no citizen is secure; and 
public officers are not more safe than private individuals. The 
sovereigTi, who has under his control the lives, the property, 
and sometimes the honor of the men whom he employs, does 
not scruple to allow them a great latitude of action, because he 
is convinced tliat they will not use it to his i)rejudicc. In 
despotic States the sovereign is so attached to the exercise of 
his power, that he dislikes the constraint even of his own regu- 
lations; and lie is well pleased that his agents should follow a 
somewhat fortuitous line of conduct, provided he be certain 
tliat their actions will never counteract his desires. 

In democracies, as the majority has every year the right of 
depriving the officers whom it has appointed of their power, 
it has no reason to fear any abuse of their authority. As the 
people is always able to signify its wishes to those who con- 
duct the Government, it prefers leaving than to make their 
own exertions to prescribing an invariable rule of conduct 
which would at once fetter their activity and the popular au- 
thority. 

It may even be observed, on attentive consideration, that 
under the rule of a democracy the arbitrary power of the 

a T tirre v*e the w«tiI m^cMroifi In wltom tlis execution of tbc law* It in- 
the vidcti wme In whieh It mh be iniflcd. 
taken; I apply it to all llie officcn to 
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magistrate must be still greater than in despotic States. Tn 
the latter the sovereign has the power of punishing all the 
bulls with which he becomes acquainted, but it would be vain 
for him to hope to become acquainted with all those which are 
committed. In the former the sovereign power is not only 
supreme, but it is universally present. The American (unc- 
tionaries are, in point of bet. much more independent in the 
sphere of action which the law traces out for them than any 
public officer in Europe. Very frequently the object which 
they are to accomplish is simply pointed out to them, and the 
choice of the means is left to their own discretion. 

In New England, for instance, the selectmen of each town- 
ship are bound to draw up the list of persons who are to serve 
on the jury ; the only rate which is laid down to guide them in 
their choice is that they are to select citizens possessing the 
elective franchise and enjoying a fair reputation.^ In France 
the lives and liberties of the subjects would be thought to be 
in danger if a public oflFiccr of any kind was entrusted with so 
formidable a right. In New England the same magistrates are 
empowered to post the names of habitual drunkards in public- 
houses, and to prohibit the inhabitants of a town from supply- 
ing them with liquor.f A censorial power of this excessive kind 
would be revolting to the population of the most absolute mon- 
archies : here, however, it is submitted to without difficulty. 

Nowhere has so much been left by the law to the arbitrary 
determination of the magisirate as in democratic republics, be- 
cause this arbitrary power is unattended by any alarming con- 
sequences. It may even be asserted that the freedom of the 
magistrate incrca.ses as the elective franchise is extended, and 
as the duration of the time of office is shortened. Hence arises 
the great difficulty which attends the conversion of a demo- 
cratic republic into a monarchy. The magistrate cea.<ies to be 
elective, but he retains the rights and the habits of an elected 
officer, which lead directly to despotism. 

It is only in limited monarchies that the law, which pre- 
scribes the sphere in which public officers are to act, superin- 
tends all their measures. The cause of this may be easily de- 
tected. In limited monarchies the power is divided between 
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the Kins' ^^^ **ic people, both of whom arc interested in the 
stabihty of the magistrate. The King docs not venture to place 
the public officers under the control of the people, lest they 
should be tempted to bciray his interests ; on the other hand, 
the people fears lest the magistrates should serve to oppress 
the liberties of the country, if they were entirely dependent 
upon the Crown ; they cannot therefore be said to depend on 
cither one or the other. The same cause which induces the 
king and the people to render public officers independent sug- 
gests the necessity of such securities as may prevent their in* 
dependence from encroaching upon the authority of the for- 
mer and the liberties of the latter. They consequently agree 
as to the necessity of restricting the functionary to a line of 
conduct laid down beforehand, and they are interested in con- 
fining him by certain regulations which he cannot evade. 



Instability op the Administration in the United States 

In America the public acts of a communit)' frequently leave fewer traces 
than the occurrences of a family — Newspapers the only historical re- 
mains — Instability ol the acIinmJ5tTatiDii prejudicial to the art of 
government. 

The authority which public men possess in America is so 
brief, and they are so soon commingled with the ever-chang- 
ing population of the country, that the acts of a community 
frequently leave fewer traces than the occurrences of a private 
family. The public administration is, so to speak, oral and 
traditionary. But little is committed to writing, and that little 
is wafted away forever, like the leaves of the Sibyl, by the 
smallest breeze. 

The only historical remains in the United States arc the news- 
papers; but if a number be wanting, the chain of time is 
broken, and the present is severed from the past. X am con- 
vinced that in fifty years ft will be more difficult to collect au- 
thentic docnracnis conceming the social condition of the Amer- 
icans at the present day than it is to find remains of the admin- 
istration of France during the Middle Ages ; and if the United 
States were ever invaded by barbarians, it would he necessary 
to have recourse to the history of other nations in order to leara 
anything of the people which now inhabits them. 
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Th« instability of the administration has penetrated into the 
habits o( tlic people: it even appears to suit the general taste, 
and no one cares for what occurred before his time. No me- 
thodical system is pursued ; no archives are formed ; and no 
documents are brought together when il would Ik- very easy 
to do so. Where they exist, little store is set upon them; and 
I have amongst my papers several original public document* 
which were given to me in answer to some of my infiuiries. 
In America society liccms to live from hand to mouth, like an 
army in the field. Nevertheless, the art of administration may 
undoubtedly be ranked as a science, and no sciences can be 
improved if the discoveries and obscr\'ations of siicccssivc gen- 
erations are not connected together in the order in which tlicy 
occur. One man, in the short space of his life remarks a fact; 
another conceives an idea ; the former invents a means of exc* 
cution, the latter reduces a truth to a fixed proposition; and 
mankind gathers the fruits of individual experience upon its 
way and gradually forms the sciences. But the persons who 
conduct the administration in America can seldom afford any 
instruction to each otlicr ; and when they assume the direction 
of society, they simply possess those allainmcnts which arc 
most ^vidcly disseminated in the community, and no experience 
peculiar to themselves. IVmocracy, carried to its furthest 
limits, is therefore prejudicial to the art of government; and 
for this reason it is better adapted to a people already versed 
in the conduct of an administration than to a nation which is 
uninitiated in public affairs. 

This remark, indeed, is not exclusively applicable to the sci- 
ence of administration. Although a dciuocralic government 
IS founded upon a very simple and natural principle, it always 
presupposes the existence of a high degree of CTilture and en- 
lightenment in society.^ At the first glance it may be imagined 
to belong to the earliest ages of the world ; but maturcr ob- 
servation will convince us that it could only come last in the 
succession of human history. 
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Charges Levied by the State Under tub Rule of thb 
American Deuuchacy 

In all communities atixcns divisible into three classes — Habits of each 
of ihcPc classes in the direction vi public finances — Why public ex- 
penditure must tend lo increase when ihc ;jcople governs — What 
renders the cxtravasancc ol a democracy less to be feared in 
America— Public expenditure under a democracy- 
Refold we can affirm whether a democratic form of govern- 
ment is economical or not, wc must establish a suitable standard 
of comparison. The question would be one of easy solution 
if we were to attempt to draw a parallel between a democratic 
republic am! an ahsoKite monarchy. The public expenditure 
would be found to be more considerable under the former than 
tmdcr Ihc latter ; such is the case with all free States compared 
to those which are not so. It is certain that despotism ruins 
individuals by preventing them from proilucing wealth, much 
more than by depriving them of the wealth they have produced ; 
it dries up the source of riches, whilst it usually respects ac- 
quired property. Frecdnm, on the contrary, engenders far 
more benefits than it destroys; and the nations which are fa- 
vored by free institutions invariably find that their resources 
increase even more rapidly than their taxes. 

My present object is to compare free nations to each other, 
and to point out the influence of democracy upon the finances 
of a State. 

Communities, as well as organic bodies, arc subject to certain 
fixed rules in their formation which they cannot evade. They 
are composscd of certain elements which arc common to them 
at all times and under all ciraimstanccs. The people may 
always he mentally divided into three distinct classes. The first 
of these classes consists of the wealthy ; the second, of those 
who are in easy circimwtanccs: and the third is composed of 
those who have little or no property, and who suhfiist more es- 
pecially by the work which ihry pfrform for the two superior 
orders. Tlie proportion of the individuals who are included in 
these three divisions may vary according to the condition of 
society, but the divisions themselves can never be obliterated. 
It is evident that each of these classes will exercise an influ- 
ence peculiar to its own proponsiiie* upon the administration 
of the finances of ttie State. If the first of the three exclusively 
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possesses the legislative power, it is probable that it will not 
be sparing of the public funds, because the taxes whicb arc 
levied on a large fortune only tend to diminish the sum of super- 
fluous enjoyment, and arc, in point of fact, but little felt. If 
the second class has the power of making the laws, it will cer- 
tainly not be lavish of taxes, because nothing is so onerous as 
a large impost which is levie<] upon a small income. The gov- 
ernment of the middle classes appears to mc to be the most 
economical, though perhaps not the most enlightened, and cer- 
tainly not the most generous, of free governments. 

But let us now suppose that the legislative authority is vested 
in the lowest orders: there are two striking reasons whicli 
show that the tendency of the expenditure will be to increase, 
not to diminish. As the great majority of those who create 
the laws are possessed of no property upon which taxes can be 
imposed, all the money which is spent for the community ap- 
pears to be spent to their advantage, at no cost of their own; 
and tlio&e who are possessed of some little property readily 
find means of regulating the taxes so that they are burdensome 
to the wealthy and profitable to Ihc poor, although the rich are 
unable to take the same advantage wh^ they are in possession 
of the Government. 

In countries in which the poor' should be exclusively in- 
vested with the power of making the laws no great economy of 
public expenditure ought to be expected: that expenditure will 
always he considerable; either because the taxes do not weigh 
upon those who levy them, or because they are levied in such 
a manner as not to weigh upon those classes. In other words, 
the government of the democracy is the only one under which 
the power which lays on taxes escapes the payment of them. 

It may he objected (but the argument has no real weight) 
that the true interest of the people is iridissolubly connected 
with that of the wealthier portion of the community, since h 
cannot but suffer by the severe measures to which it resorts. 
But is it not the true interest of kings to rentier their subjects 
happy, and the true interest of nobles to admit recruits into 
their order on suitable grounds? If remote advantages had 
power to prevail over tlic passions and the exigencies of the 
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moment, no such thing as a tyrannical sovereign or an exclusive 
aristocracy could ever exist. 

Again, it may be objected that the poor are never invested 
with the sole power of mailing the laws ; but I reply, that wher- 
ever universal sutTrage has been established the majority of 
the community unquestionably exercises the legislative author- 
ity; and if it be proved that the poor always constitute the 
majority, it may be added, with perfect truth, that in the coun- 
tries in which they possess the elective franchise they possess 
the sole power of making laws. But it is certain tliat in all the 
nations of the world the greater number has always consisted 
of those persons who hold no property, or of those whose prop- 
erty is insufficient to exempt them from the necessity of working 
in order to procure an easy subsistence. Universal suffrage does 
therefore, in point of fact* invest the poor with the government 
of society. 

The disastrous influence which popular authority may some- 
times exercise upon the finances of a State was very clearly 
seen in some of tlie democratic republics of antiquity, in which 
the public treasure was exhausted in order to relieve indigent 
citizens, or to supply the games and theatrical amusements of 
the populace. It 13 true that the representative system was 
then very imperfectly known, and that, at the present time, the 
influence of popular passion is less felt in the conduct of public 
affairs; but it may be believed that the delegate will in the 
end conform to the principles of his constituents, and favor 
their propensities as much as their interests. 

The extravagance of democracy is, however, less to be 
dreaded in proportion as the people acquires a share of prop- 
erty, because on tlic one hand the contributions of the rich are 
then less needed, and, on the other, it is more difficult to lay 
on taxes which do not affect the interests of the lower classes. 
On this account universal suffrage would be less dangerous ia 
France than In England, because in the latter country the prop- 
erty on which taxes may be levied is vested in fewer hands. 
America, where the great majority of the citizens possess some 
fortune, is in a still more favorable position than France. 

There arc still further causes which may increase the sum 
of public expenditure in democratic countries. When the aris- 
tocracy governs, the individuals who conduct the affairs of 
State are exempted by their own station in society from every 
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kind of privation ; they are contcntw! with their position ; power 
and renown are the objects for which they strive: and, as they 
are placed far ahove tht- obscurer throng of citizens, they do 
not always distinctly perceive how the well-being of the niaM 
of the people ought to redound to their own honor. They are 
not indeed callous to the sufferings of the poor, but they cannot 
feel those miseries as acuteJy as if they were themselves par- 
takers of them. Provided that the people appear to submit to 
its lot. the rulers are satisfied, and they demand nothing further 
from the Government. An aristocracy is more intent upon the 
means of maintaining its influence than upon the means of im- 
proving its condition. 

When, on the contrary, the people is invested with the su- 
preme authority, the perpetual sense of their own miseries 
impels the rulers of society to secV for perpetual ameliorations, 
A thousand different objects arc suhjectcd to improvement ; the 
most trivial details are sought out as susceptible of amendment ; 
and those changes which are accompanied with con.siderab]e 
expense are more especially ad^-ocated, since the object is to 
render the condition of the poor more tolerable, wlw cannot 
pay for themselves. 

Moreover, all democratic communities are agitated by an 
ill-defined excitement and by a kind of feverish impatience, that 
engender a nmhitudc of itmovations, alniust all of which are 
attended with expense. 

In monarchies and aristocracies the natural ta,<ite which the 
rulers have for power and for renown is stimulated by the 
promptings of ambition, and they are frequently incited hy 
these temptations to very costly undertakings. In democracies, 
where the rulers labor under privations, they can only be courted 
by such means as improve their well-hoint^, and the-W improve- 
ments cannot take place without a sacrifice of money. When 
a people begins to reflect upon its situation, it discovers a multi- 
tude of wants to which it had not before been subject, and to 
satisfy these exigencies recourse must be had to the coffers 
of the State. Hence it arises that the public charges increase 
in proportion as civilization spreads, and That imposts are aug- 
mented as knowledge pervades the communily. 

The last cause which frequently renders a democratic gov- 
ernment dearer than any other is. that a democracy does not 
always succeed in moderating its expenditure, because It does 
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not understand the art of bcinj^ cfonomical. As the designs 
which it ftitorlains arc frequently changed, and the agents of 
those designs are still more frequently removed, its undertak- 
ings arc often ill conducted or left unfinishcc] ; in the former 
case the Stale spends sums out of all proportion to the end 
which it proposes to accomplish ; in the second, the expense 
itself is unprott table./ 

Tenuencies of tue American Democracy as Reoards tue 
Salaries op I^buc Officers 

In democracies those who establish high salaries liAve no chance of 
profiting by them— Tendency of the American democracy to in- 
crease the salarieg of tiubordinate officers and to lower thoso of the 
more important (iinctionaries — Reason of this — Comparative state- 
ment o( the salaries of public ofRctrs in the United Slaics and tn 
France. 

There Is a powerful reason which usually induces democra- 
cies to economize upon tiic salaries of public officers. As the 
number of citizens who dispense the remuneration is extremely 
large in democratic countries, so the number of persons who 
can hope to be benefited by the receipt of It is comparatively 
small. In aristocratic countries, on llie contrary, the individ- 
uals who fix hi^h salaries have almost always a vague hope of 
profiting by them. These appointments may be looked upon 
as a capital which they create for their owti use, or at least as 
a resource for their children. 

It must, however, be allowed that a democratic State is most 
parsimonious towards Its principal agents. In America the 
secondary officers are much better paid, and the dignitaries of 
the administration much worse, than they are elsewhere. 

These opposite cfTccls result from the same cause ; the people 
fixes the salaries of the public officers in both cases; and the 
scale of remnncralion is determined by the consideration of its 
own wants. It is held to be fair that the servants of the public 
should be placed in the same easy circumstances as the public 
itself ;< but when the question turns upon the salaries of the 
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great officers of State, this rule fails, and chance alone can ^ide 
the popular decision. The poor have no adequate conception 
of the wants which the higher classes of society may feel. The 
sum which is scanty to the rich appears enormous to the poor 
man whose wants do not extend beyond the necessaries of life ; 
and in his estimation the Governor of a State, with his twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, is a very fortunate and enviable 
being.'! If you undertake to convince him that the representative 
of a g^rcat people ought to I>e able to maintain some show of 
splendor in the eyes of foreign nations, he will perhaps assent to 
your meaning; hut when he reflects on his own humble dwelling, 
and on the hard-earned produce of hiswcarisome toil, he remem- 
bers all that he couEil do with a salary which you say is insuffi- 
cient, and he is startled or almost frightened at the sight of such 
uncommon wealth. Besides, the secondary public officer is al- 
most on a level with the people, whilst the others are raised 
above it. The former may therefore excite his interest, but the 
latter begins to arouse his envy. 

This is very clearly seen in the United States, where the 
salaries seem to decrease as the authority of those who receive 
them augments.! 

Under the rule of an aristocracy it frequently happens, on 
the contrary, that whilst the high officers are receiving munifi- 
cent salaries, the inferior ones have nut more than enough to 
procure the necessaries of life. The reason of this fact is easily 
discoverable from causes very analogous to those to which I 
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have just alludetl. If a democracy is unable to conceive the 
pleasures of ihc rich or to witness them without envy, an aris- 
tocracy is slow to understand, or, to speak more correctly, is 
unacquainted with, tlie privations of the poor. The poor man 
is not (if we use the term aright) the fellow of the rich one; 
but he is a being of another species. An aristocracy is therefore 
apt to care but little for the fate of its subordinate agents; and 
their salaries are only raised when they refuse to pcrfonn their 
service for too scanty a remuneration. 

It is the parsimonious conduct of democracy towards its prin- 
cipal officers which has countenanced a supposition of far more 
economical propensities than any which it really possesses. It 
is true that it scarcely allows the means of honorable subsistence 
to the individuals who conduct its affairs; but enormous sums 
arc lavished to meet the exigencies or to facilitate the enjoy- 
ments of the people./ The money raised by taxation may be 
better employed, but it is not saved. In general, democracy 
gives largely to tlie community, and very sparingly to those who 
govern it. The reverse is the case in aristocratic countries, 
where the money of the State is expended to tlie profit of the 
persons who are at the head of affairs. 



Difficulty of Distinguishing the Causes which Com- 
tribute to the economy of the american govebm- 

UENT 

We are liable to frequent errors in the research of those facts 
which exercise a scrioiis influence npon the fate of mankind, 
since nothing is more difficult than to appreciate their real value. 
One people is naturally inconsistent and enthusiastic ; another 
is sober and calculating; and these characteristics originate in 
their physical constitution or in remote causes with which we 
are unacquainted. 

There are nations which are fond of parade and the bustle 
of festivity, and which do not regret the costly gaieties of an 
hour. Others, on the contrary, arc attached to more retiring 
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pleasures, and se«m almost asliamed of appearing to be pleased 
in some countries the highest value i» set upon the beauty o( 
public edifices ; in others the productions of art arc treated with 
indifference, and everything which is unproductive is looked 
down upon with coiitcmjn. In some renown, iu others money* 
i$ the ruling passion. 

Independently of the laws, all these causes concur to exer- 
cise a very powerful influence upon the conduct of the finances 
of the State. If the Americans never spend the money of the 
people in galas, it is not only because the imposition of taxes is 
under tht- control of the people, but because llic people takes 
no ddight in public rejoicings. If they repudiate all ornament 
from their architecture, and set no store on any but ihe more 
practical and hinnely advantages, it is not only because they live 
under democratic institutions, but because they arc a commer- 
cial nation. The habits of private life are continued in public; 
and we ought carefully to distinguish that economy which de- 
pends upon their institutions from that which is the natural re- 
sult of their maimers and customs. 



Whether the Expekcituiie of the United States can 

BE CoMrAREO TO THAT QV FhaNCK 

Two points to be cstsblUhf^d in order to estimate ihe extent of the pub- 
lic charges, viz., Ihe national wealth and the rate of taxation — Tht 
wealth and the charges of France not accurately known — Wliy the 
wealth and charges of the Union cannot be accurately known — Re- 
searches of the author with a. view to discover the amount of taxa- 
tion of PennsjHvania — General symptoms which may ser^-e to In- 
dicate the amount ot the public charges in a [riven nauon— Result of 
this iiivcsiiKation for the Union. 

Many attempts have recently been made in France to com- 
pare the public expenditure of that country with the expendi- 
ture of l!ic United States ; all these attempts have, however, 
been unattended by success, and a few words will suffice to 
show that they could not have had a satisfactory result. 

In order to estimate the amount of the public charges of 
a people two preliminaries are indispensable: it is necessary, 
in the first place, to know the wealth of that people: ant^ in 
the second, to Icam what portion of tliat wealth is devoted to 
the expenditure of the State. To show the amount of taxation 
without showing the resources which are destined to meet the 
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demand, is to undertake a futile labor; for it is not the ex- 
pcmlilurc, but the relation of tlic cx[K:nUiture to llie revenue, 
which it IS desirable to know. 

The same rate o£ taxation which may easily be supported 
by a wealthy contributor will reduce a poor one to extreme 
misery. The wealth of nations is composed of several distinct 
elenienls, of which population is the first, real property the sec- 
ond, and personal projjcrly Uie third. The hrst of tlicsc three 
elements may be discovered without difficulty. Amongst civil- 
ized nations it is easy to obtain an accurate census of the in- 
habitants; but the two others cannot be determined with so 
much facility. It is difficult to taUe an e.\act account of all the 
lands in a country which arc under cultivation, with their nat- 
ural or their acquired value; and it is still more impossibtc to 
estimate the entire personal property which is at the disposal 
of a nation, and wliich eludes the strictest analysis by the di- 
versity and the number of shapes under which it may occur. 
And, indeed, we find that the most ancient civilized nations of 
Europe, including even those in which the administration is 
most centralj have not succeeded, as yet, in determining the 
exact condition of their wealth. 

In America the alleinpt has never been made ; for how would 
such an investigation be possible in a country' where society has 
not yet settled into habits of regularity and tranquillity ; where 
the national Government is not assisted by a multitude of agents 
whose exertions it can command and direct to one sole end; 
ami where statiblics are not studied, because no one is able to 
collect the necessary documents, or to find time to peruse ihcni? 
Thus the primary elements of the calculations which have been 
made in France cannot be obtained in the Union ; the relative 
wealth of the two countries is unknown ; the property of the 
former is not accurately determined, and no means exist of 
computing that of the latter. 

I consent, therefore, for the sake of the discussion, to aban- 
don this necessary term of the comparison, and I confine myself 
to a computation of the actual amount of taxation, without in- 
vestigating the relation which subsists between the taxation and 
the revenue. But the reader will perceive that my task has not 
been facilitated by the limits whicli I here lay down for my re- 
searches. 

It cannot be doubted that the central administration of 
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France, assisted b>- all the public officers who are at its disposal, 
might determine with exactitude the atnount of the direct and 
indirect taxes levied upon the citizens. But this investigation, 
which no private indtvidtial can luiderlake, has not hitherto < 
been completed by the French Government, or, at least, its re- 
sults have not been made public. We are acquainted with the 
sum total of the charges of the State; we know the amoitnt of 
the departmental expenditure; but the expenses of the com- 
munal divisions have not been computed, and the amount of 
the public expenses of France is consequently unknown. 

If we now turn to America, we shall perceive that the diflS- 
culties are multiplied and enlianccd. The Union publishes an 
exact return of the amount of its expenditure; the budgets of 
the fmir and twenty States furnish similar returns of their 
revenues ; but the expenses incident to the affairs of the coun- 
ties and the townships are unknown.^ 

The authority of the Federal government cannot oblige the 
provincial governments to throw any light upon this point : and 
even if these j^ovcrnmenls were inclined to afford their simul- 
taneous co-operation, it may be doubted whether they possess 
the means of procuring a satisfactory answer. Independently 
of the natural difficulties of the task, the political organization 
of the country would act as a hindrance to the success of their 
efforts. The county and town magistrates are not appointed 
by the authorities of the State, and they are not subjected to 
their conlrol. It is therefore very allowable to suppose that, 
if the State was desirous of obtaining the returns which we re- 
quire, its design would be counteracted by the neglect of those 
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subordinate officers whom it would be obliged to employ.' It 
is, ill point of fact, useless to inquire what the Americans might 
do to fonvard this inquiry, since it is certain that they liave 
hitherto done nothing at all. Tliere does not exist a single indi- 
vidual at the present day, in America or in Europe, who can 
inform us what each citizen of the Union annually contributes 
to the public charges of the nation."* 

Hence we must concSude that it is no less difficult to compare 
the social expenditure than it is to estimate the relative wealth 
of France and America. I will even add that it would be 
dangerous to atlempi this comparison ; for when statistics are 
not based upon computations which are strictly accurate, they 
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mislead instead of guiding aright. Tbe mind is easily imposed 
upon by the (bIk affectation of exactness, which prevails even 
in the missiaiements of science, and it adopts with confidence 
errors which are dressed in the forms of niathcntaiical truth. 

Wc abandon, therefore, our numerical investigation, with 
the hope of meeting with data of another kind. In the absence 
of positive docun>ents, wc may form an opinion as to the pro- 
portion which the taxation of a people bears to its real pros- 
perity, by observing whether its external a|i{}rarancc is flourish- 
ing ) w)iether, after having discharged the calls of the State. 
the poor man retains the means of subsistence, and t!ic rich the 
means nf enjoyment; and whether both classes are contented 
with their pusitiun, necking, however, tu ameliorate it by per- 
petual exertions, so that industry is never in want of capita^ 
nor capital unemployed by industry. The observer who draws 
his inferences from these signs will, undoubtedly. 1>e led to the 
conclusion that the American of the United States contributes 
a much smaller portion of his income to the State than the citi- 
zen of France. Nor, indeed, can the result be otherwise. 

A portion of the French debt is the consequence of two suc- 
cessive invasions: and the Union has no similar calamity to 
fear. A nation place<l upon the continent of Kurope is obliged 
to maintain a large standing army; the isolated position of the 
Union enables it to have only 6,000 soldiers. The French have 
a fleet of 300 sail ; the Americans Iiavc 52 v«ssels.« How, then, 
can the inhabitants of the Union he callwl upon to cfjntribwte 
as largely as the inhabitants of France? No parallel can be 
drawn between the fmances of two countries so differently sit- 
uated. 

It is by examining what aclnally takes place in the Union, 
and not by comparing tbe Ifnion with France, that we may dis- 
cover whether the American Government is really economical. 
On casting my eyes over the diflfcrcnt republics which form the 
confederation. I perceive that their Governments lack perse- 
verance in their undertakings, and that they exercise no steady 
control over the men whom they employ. Whence I naturally 
infer that they must often spend the money of the people to no 
purpose, or consume more of it than is really necessary to ibeir 
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undertakings. Great efforts are made, in accordance witli the 
(juinocratic origin o£ society, to satisfy the exigencies of the 
lower orders, to open the career of power to their endeavors, 
and to diffuse knowledge and comfort amongst them. The 
poor are maintained, immense sums are annually devoted to 
public instruction, all services whatsoever arc remunerated, and 
the most subordinate agents are liberally paid. If this kind of 
govenmient appears to mc to be useful and rational, I am never- 
theless constrained to admit that it is expensive. 

WhcTcver the poor direct public affairs and dispone of the 
national resources, it appears certain that, as they profit by the 
expenditure of the State, they are apt to augment (hat expendi- 
t«rc. 

1 conclude, therefore, without having recourse to inaccurate 
computations, and without hazarding a comparison which might 
prove incorrect, that the democratic government of the Ameri- 
cans is not a cheap government, as is sometimes asserted; and 
I have no hesitation in predicting that, if tlie people of the 
United States is ever involved in serious diflicuUic-s, its taxation 
will speedily be increased to the rate of that which prevails in 
the greater part of the aristocracies and tlie monarchies of 
Europe.* 



COBBt:PTroN AND ViCES OF THE RtJLERS IN A T)EMOC^,^CY, AND 

Consequent Effects upon Public Morality 

In ariitocnifiM rulers sometimes endeavor to corrupt the people — In 

democracies rulers frequently sliow themselves to he corrupt — In 
lli« former their n-iccb are directly prejudicial to the morality of the 
people — In the hltcr their intlirect inHuciicc is still more pcrniciuus. 

A distinction must be made, when the aristocratic and the 
democratic principles mutually inveigh against each other, as 
tending to facilitate corruption. In aristocratic governments 
the individuals who are placed at the head of affairs arc rich 
men, who are solely desirous of power. In democracies states- 
men are poor, and they have their fortunes to make. The con- 
sequence is that in aristocratic States the rulers are rarely ac- 
cessible to corruption, and have very little craving for money; 
whilst the reverse is the case in democratic nations. 

But in aristocracies, as those who are <Iesirous of arriving 
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a* the I— iibci of penoos by ■Ihjh. Mntfaaee ^"^ waj rise is 
cccnpanttnrefj taoB, the gumntM b, if 1 nay use the cx- 
preMioa,|iat op to a nrt of xoctJoo. In iSemoaaocs, on the 
ooatnrjr tbotc who are oofdow of power are very seUan 
weahhy. and the muDbcr of dtuens who confer that power is 
extremely great. Per h^ w in dem o cf a ci ea the umuJxi of nea 
who mi^ be boag^ is by no means maOer, bat buyers are 
rarety to be met with ; and, besides, tt woold be necessaiy to 
bay fo many peraons at ooce that the attempt U rendered nngia- 
tocy. 

Many of the men who have been in the admtntstTation tn 
France during the bst fony >xars have been accused of makii^ 
their fcrrtuoea at the expense of the Stale or of its aDies: a 
reproach which was rarely addressed to the public characters of 
the ancient monarchy. But in France the practice of bribii^ 
ricctoTB is ahnost onknoirn, whikt it is notoriously and pubUdy 
carried on in England. In the United States I ne\'er heard a 
man accused of spending his wealth in corrupting the populace; 
but I have often heard the probity of public ofBcers questioned ; 
still more frequently have I heard their success attributed to 
low intrigues and immoral practices. 

If, then, the men who conduct the government of an aris- 
tocracy sometimes endeavor to corrupt tlie people, the heads 
of a democracy are themselves corrupt. In the former case the 
morality of the people is directly assailed ; in the latter an in- 
direct tniluencc is exercised upon the people which is still 
to Ik dreaded. 

An the rulers of democratic nations arc almost always exj 
to the suspicion of dishonorable conduct, they in some measure 
lend the authority of the Government to the base practices of 
which they are accused. They thus afford an example which 
must prove discouraging to the struggles of virtuous indepen- 
dence, and must foster the secret calculations of a vicious ambi- 
tion. If it be asserted that evil passions are displayed in all 
ranks of society, that they ascend the throne by hereditary right, 
and that desplcaWc characters are to be met with at the head 
of aristocratic nations as well as in the sphere of a democracy, 
Ihi* objection has but little weight in my estimation. The 
comipiion of men who have casually risen to power has a coarse 
and vulgar infection in it which renders it contagious to the 
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multitude. On the contrarj-, there is a kind of aristocratic 
refinement and an air of grandeur in the depravity of llie great, 
which frequently prevent it from spreading abroad. 

The people can uever penetrate into the perplexing labyrinth 
of court intrigue, and it will always have difficulty in detecting 
the turpitude which lurks under elegant manners, refined tastes, 
and graceful language. But to pillage the public purse, and 
to vend the (avois of the State, are arts which the meancS't 
villain may comprehend, and hope to practice in his turn. 

In reality it is far less prejudicial to witness the immorality 
of the great than to witness that immorality which leads to 
greatness. In a democracy private citizens sec a man of their 
own rank in life, who rises from that obscure position, and who 
becomes possessed of riches and of power in a few years; the 
spectacle excites their surprise and their envy, and they are led 
to inquire how the person who was yesterday their equal is 
to-day their ruler. To attribute his rise to his talents or his 
virtues is unpleasant ; for it is tacitly to acknowledge that they 
arc themselves less virtuotis and less talented than he was, They 
are therefore led (and not unfrequently their conjecture is a 
correct one) to impute his success mainly to some one of his 
defects; and an odious mixture is thus formed of the ideas of 
turpitude and power, umvorthiness and success, utility and dis- 
honor. 



Efforts of Which a Democracy is Cap.'vble 

The Union has only had one struggle hitherto (or its existence— En- 
thusiasm at the commcnccTnicnt of the war — Indifference towards its 
close — Difficulty of establishing military conscription or impress- 
ment of seamen in Amerina — Why ;i democratic people is l«4» 
capable of sustained effort than another. 

I here warn the reader that I speak of a government which 
implicitly follows the real desires of a people, and not of a gov- 
ernment which simply commands in its name. Nothing is so 
irresislililc as a tyrannical power commanding in the name of 
the people, because, whilst it exercises that moral influence 
which belongs to the decision of the majority, it acts at the 
same time with the promptitude and the tenacity of a single 
man. 

Tt is difficult to say what degree of exertion a democratic 
government may be capable of making a crisis in the history 
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of the notion. Bnt no great dcmocntic nptfblk has tntfaenoj 
cKiMtd m Ibe world. To uj\e the ol^;2rdiT wlndi mled orer 
Fnace in 1793 bjr that name would be to o^fcr an insult to tbe 
repobtksn form of goremment. The United States afford the 
fint example of the kind. 

The American Union has now subsisted for half a ccntaiy, 
in the course of which time its existence has only oocc beea. 
attacked, namdy, durii^ the War of Independence. At the' 
eoavncncnnent of that long war, rarioas occnrrences took plioe 
which betokened an extraordinary zeal for tlie service of the 
country^ But as tbe contest was prolonged, symptoms of 
private egotism began to show themselves. No money *raa, 
poured inio ihc public treasury: few recruHs could be raised 
to join the army : the people Mfished to acquire independence, 
but was very ill-disposed to undergo the privaiiuns by which 
alone it could be obtained. " Tax laws," says Hamilton in the 
*' Federalist " (No. 12), " have in vain been multiplied ; new 
methods 10 enforce the collection have in vain been tried ; the 
public expectation has been uniformly disappointed and the 
treasuries of the States have remained empty. The popular 
system of administration inherent in the nature of popular gov , 
emnienl, coinciding with the real scarcity o( money incident^ 
to a languid and mutilated state of trade, has hitherto defeated 
every experiment for extensive collections, and has at length 
taught the different legislatures the folly of attempting them.'* 

TIic United Stales ha^-e not Iiad ahy serious war to carry 
on ever since that pcrio<l. In order, therefore, to appreciate 
the sacrifices which democratic nations may impose upon 
themselves, we mtist wait until the American peoi)lc is obliged 
to put half its entire income at the disposal of the Government, 
as was done by the English; or until it sends forth a twentieth 
part of its population to the field of battle, as was done by 
France? 

In America the use of conscription is tmknown, and men 
are induced to enlist by Imunties. The notions and habits of 
the people of the United States are so opposed to compulsory 
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enlistment that I do not imagine it can ever be sanctioned by 
the laws. What is termed the conscription in France is as- 
suredly the heaviest tax upon the population of that country; 
yet how could a great continental war he carried on williout it? 
The Americans have not adopted the British impressment of 
seamen, and they have nothing which corresponds to the 
French system of maritime conscription ; the navy, as well as 
the merchant service. Is supplied by voluntary service. But 
it is not easy to conceive how a people can su^istain a great man-' 
time war without having recourse to one or the other of these 
two systems. Indeed, the Union, which has fouj^ht with some 
honor upon the seas, has never posscss.ed a very numerous fleet, 
and the equipment of the small number of American vessels 
has always been excessively expensive. 

I have heard American statesmen confess that tlie Union 
will have great difHciitty in maintaining its rank on the seas 
without adopting' the system of impressment or of maritime 
conscription ; but the difficulty Is to induce the people, which 
exercises the supreme authority, to submit to impressment or 
any compulsory system. 

It is incontestable that in limes of danger a free people dis- 
plays far more energy than one which is not so. But I incline 
to believe that this is more especially the case in those free 
nations in which the democratic clement preponderates. De- 
mocracy appears to me to be much better adapted for the peace- 
ful conduct of society, or for an occasional effort of remarkable 
vigor, than for the hardy and prolonged endurance of the 
storm.-! which beset the political existence of nations. The rea- 
son is very evident; it is enthusiasm which jirompts men to 
expose themselves to dangers and privations, but they will not 
support them long without rellection. There is more calcula- 
tion, even in the impulses of bravery, than is generally attrib- 
uted to them ; and altliough the first efforts are suggested b^ 
passion, perseverance is maintained by a distinct regard of the 
purpose in view, A portion of what we value is exposed, in 
order to save the remainder. 

But it is this distinct perception of the future, founded upon 
a sound judgment and an enlightened experience, which is mo.'^t 
frequently wanting in democracies. The populace is more apt 
to (eel than to reason ; and if its present sufferings are great, 
it is to be feared thnt the still greater sufferings attendant upoli 
defeat will be forgotten. 
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Another catis« tends to render tbe efforts of a democntk 
government le&« penerenng than those of an aristocracy. Not 
only are the lower classes leu awakened than the higher orders 
to the good or evil chances of the future, but they are liable 
to luffer far more acutely from present privations. The noble 
exposes his life, indeed, but the chance of glor>- is equal to the 
chance of harm. If he sacrifices a targe portion of bis income 
to tbe State, he deprires himself for a time of the pleasures of 
aSoence; but to the poor man death is embellished by no 
pomp or renown, and the imposts which are irksome to the rich 
are fatal to him. 

This relative impotence of democratic republics is, pertups, 
the greatest obstacle to the foimdation of a republic of this kind 
in Eurc^)c. In order that such a State should subsist in one 
country of the Old World, it would be necessary that similar 
institutions should be introduced into all the other nations. 

I am of opinion that a democratic government tends in the 
end to increase the real strength of society ; but it can never 
combine, upon a single point and at a gtvai time, so much 
power as an aristocracy or a monarchy. If a democratic coun- 
try remained during a whole century subject to a republican 
government, it would probably at the end of that period be 
more populous and more prosperous than the neighboring des- 
potic States. But it would have incurred the risk of being con- 
Qucred much oftener than they would in that lapse of years. 



SEtF-CoNTROL 07 THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The American people acquiesces slowly, or frcquenilj docs not ae- 
QBiescc, in wtut is beneficial to its interests — The faults of the 
American democracy are for the most pan reparable. 

The difficulty which a democracy has in conquering the pas- 
sions and in subduing the exigencies of the moment, with a 
view to the hiturc, is conspicuous in the most trivial occurrences 
of the United States. The people, which is surrounded by flat- 
terers, has great difficulty in surmounting its inclinations, and 
whenever it is solicited to undergo a privation or any kind of 
inconvenience, even to attain an end wliich is sanctioned by 
its own rational conviction, it almost always refuses to comply 
at first. The deference of the Americans to the laws has been 
very justly applauded; but it must be added tliat in America 
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the legislation is made by ihe people and for the people. Con- 
sequently, in the United Stales the law favors tliose classes 
which are most interested in evading it elsewhere. It may there- 
fore be supposed that an offensive law, which should not be 
acknowledged to be one of immediate utility, would either not 
be enacted or would not be obeyed. 

In America there is no law against fraudulent bankruptcies; 
not because they are few, but because there are a great number 
of bankruptcies. The dread of being prosecuted as a bankrupt 
acts with more intensity upon the mind of the majority of the 
people than the fear of being involved in losses or ruin by the 
failure of other parties, and a sort of guilty tolerance is extended 
by the public conscience to an offence which everyone con- 
demns in his individual capacity. In the new States of the 
Southwest the citizens generally take justice into their own 
hands, and murders arc of very frequent occurrence. This arises 
from the rude manners and the ignorance of the inhabitants 
of those deserts, who do not perceive the utility of investing 
the law with adequate force, and who prefer duels to prosecu- 
tions. 

Someone observed to me one day, in Philadelphia, that al- 
most aU crimes in America are caused by the abuse of intoxi- 
cating li(|uar.'i, which the lower classes can procure in great 
abundance, from their excessive cheapness. " How comes it," 
said I, "that you do not put a duty upon brandy?" "Our 
legislators," rejoined my informant, " have frequently thought 
of this expedient ; but the task of putting it in operation is 
a difficult one; a revolt might be apprehended, and the mem- 
bers who should vote for a law of this kind would be sure of 
losing their seats." " Whence I am to infer," replied I. " that 
the drinking population constitutes the majority in your coun- 
try, and that temperance is somewhat unpopular." 

When these things arc pointed out to the American states- 
men, they content themselves with assuring you that lime will 
operate the necessary change, and that the experience of evil 
will teach the people its true interests. This is frequently true, 
ahhough a democracy is more liable to error than a monarch 
or a body of nobles ; the chances of its regaining the right path 
when cnce it has acknowledged its mistake, are greater also ; 
because it is rarely enibarrasse<l by internal interests, which 
conflict with those of the majority, and resist the authority of 
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reason. Bui a democracy can only obt^iin truth as the result 
of cxijcrieitcc, and many nations may forfeit their existence 
whilst they arc awaiting the consequences of their errors. 

The great privilege of the Americans does not simi)ly con- 
sist in their being mure euhghteiied than other nations, but in 
their being able to repair the faults they may commit. To 
which it must be added, that a democracy cannot derive sub- 
stantial benefit from past experience, unless it be arrived at 
a certain pitch of knowledge and civilization. There arc tribes 
and peoples whose education has been so vicious, and whose 
character presents so strange a mixture of passion, of igno- 
rance, and of erroneous notions upon all subjects, that they 
arc unable to discern the cauiw^s of their own wrctchcdftcss, and 
they fall a sacriftce to ills with which they are unacquainted. 

I have crossed vast tracts of country that were formerly in- 
habited by powerful Indian nations which are now extinct ; 
I have myself passed some lime in the midst of mutilated 
tribes, which witness the daily decline of their numerical 
strength and of the glory of their independence; and I have 
heard these Indians themselves anticipate the impending doonl 
of their race. Every European can perceive means wliich would 
rescue these unfortunate beings from inevitable destruction. 
They alone are insensible to the expedient; they feel the woe 
which year after year heaps upon tlicir heads, but they will 
perish to a man without accepting the remedy. It would be 
necessary lo employ force to induce them to submit to the pro- 
tection and the constraint of civilization. 

The incessant revolutions which have convulsed the South 
American provinces for the last quarter of a century have fre- 
quently been adverted to with astonishment, and expectations 
have been expressed that those nalions would speedily return 
to their natural state. But can it be affirmed that the turmoil 
of revolution is not actually the most natural state of the South 
American Spaniards at tlie present lime? In that country so- 
ciety is plunged into difficulties from which all its efforts arfl 
insuflictcm to rescue it. Tlie inhabitant.'s nf that fair portion 
of the Western Hemisphere seem obstinately bent on pursuing 
the work of inward havoc. If they fall into a inomentary repose 
from the effects of exhaustion, that repose prepares them for 
a fresh state of frenzy. When T consider their condition, which 
alternates between misery and crime, I should be inclined to 
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believe tliat despotism itself would be a benefit lo them, t( it 
were possible that the words despotism and benefit could ever 
be united in my mind. 



Conduct of Foreign Appairs by the American Deuocracy 

Direction given to the foreign policy of the United States by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson — Almost nil the defects inherent in democratic 
insttluiions are brought to light in the conduct of foreign afTairs — 
Their advantsgcs arc less perceptible. 

We have seen that the Federal Constitution entrusts the per- 
manent directiott of the external interests of the nation to the 
President and the Sctiate/ which tends in some degree to de- 
tach the general foreign policy of the Union from the control 
of the people. It cannot therefore be asserted with truth that 
the external affairs of Stale arc conducted by the democracy. 

The poHcy of America owes its rise to Washington, and after 
him lo Jefferson, who establislied those principles which it 
observes at the present day. Washington said in the admirable 
letter which he addressed to his fellow- citizens, and which may 
be looked upon as his political bequest to the coimtry: " 'Hie 
great rule of conduct fur us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with tiieitt as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. Europe has a set of primary interests 
which td us have none, or a very remote relatioii. Hence, she 
must be engaged in frcquont controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must he unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. Our 
detached and distant shuation invites antl enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance; when We may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any Lime re- 
solve upon to be scmpidously respected; wlien belligerent 
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nations, under the impossibility o( making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when 
wc may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? It is 
our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as wc arc now 
at liberty to do it; for let nic not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. 1 hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, tliat 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it; therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sens*-; but 
in my opinion it is unnecessary, and would be unwise, to extend 
them. Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable es- 
tablishments, in a respectable defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances (or extraordinary emergencies." 
In a previous part of the same letter Washington makes the 
following admirable and just remark : " The nation which in- 
dulges towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fond- 
ness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity 
or to its affection, cither of which is sufHcicnt to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest." 

The political conduct of Washington was always guided by 
these maxims. He succeeded in maintaining his country in 
a stale of peace whilst all the other nations of the globe were 
at war; and he laid it down as a fundamental doctrine, that 
the true interest of the Americans consisted in a perfect neu- 
trality with regard to the internal dissensions of the European 
Powers. 

Jefferson went still further, and he introduced a maxim into 
the policy of the Union, which afErms that *' the Americans 
ought never to solicit any privileges from foreign nations, in 
order not to be obliged to grant similar privileges themselves." 

These two principles, which were so plain and so just as to 
be adapted to the capacity of the populace, have greatly simpli- 
fied the foreign policy of the United States, As the Union 
takes no part in the affairs of Europe, it has, properly speaking, 
no foreign interests to discuss, since it has at present no power- 
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ful neighbors on the American continent. The country is as 
much removed Irom the passions of the Old Worid by its posi- 
tion as by the line of poUcy which it has chosen, and it b neither 
called upon to repudiate nor to espouse the conflicting interests 
of Europe; whilst the dissensions of the New World arc still 
concealed within the bosom of the future. 

The Union is free from all pre-existing obligations, and it 
19 consequently enabled to profit by the experience of the old 
nations of Europe, without being obliged, as they are, to make 
the best of the past, and to adapt it to thetr present circum- 
stances ; or to accept that immense inheritance which they 
derive from their forefathers — an inheritance of glory mingled 
with calamities, and of alliances conflicting with national an- 
tipathies. The foreign policy of the United States is reduced 
by its very nature to await the chances of the future history of 
tlie nation, aiid for tlie present it consists more in abstaining 
from interference than in exerting its activity. 

It is therefore very difficult to ascertain, at present, what 
degree of sagacity the American democracy will display in 
the conduct of the foreign policy of the country; and upon 
this point its adversaries, as well as its advocates, must suspend 
their judgment. As for myself I have no hesitation in avowing 
my conviction, that it is most especially in the conduct of for- 
eign relations that democratic governments appear to mc to be 
decidedly inferior to governments carried on upon different 
principles. Experience, instruction, and habit may almost al- 
ways succeed in creating a species of practical discretion in 
democracies, and that science of the daily occurrences of life 
which is called good sense. Good sense may suffice to direct 
the ordinary course of society ; and amongst a people whose 
education has been provided for, the advantages of democratic 
liberty in the internal affairs of the country may more than 
compensate for the evils inherent in a democratic government. 
But such is not always the case in the mutual relations of for* 
eign nations. 

Foreign politics demand scarcely any of those qualities which 
a democracy possesses; and they require, on the contrary, the 
perfect use of almost all those faculties in which it is deficient. 
Democracy is favorable to the increase of the internal re- 
sources of the State ; it tends to diflfuse a moderate indepen- 
dence; it promotes the growth of public spirit, and fortifies 
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Cbnwqtienccf with patience. These are qualities which nwiej 
9fpceiaM> belong to an individual or to an aristocracy; andT 
tiiqf are prccbely the means by which an individual people at*' 
tains lo a predominant position. 

If, on the contrary, we observe the natural defects of aris- 
tocracy, we shall 5nd that their tntlucnce is comparatively in- 
poxioiis in the direction of the external affairs of a State. The 
capital fault of which aristocratic bodies may be accused is that 
they arc uioro apt to contrive their own advantage than that 
of the mass of the people. In foreign politics it is rare for the 
Interest of the aristocracy to be in any way distinct from that 
of the people. 

'I'hc prnprnHity which democracies have to obey the impulse 
of pnsnion ralhrr than the suggestions of prudence, and to 
abandon a mature design for the gratiRcation of a momentary 
cnprlcc, wai very clearly seen in America on the breaking out 
of the French ncvnhuion. It was then as evident to the sim- 
plest CNpaoIly as it Is at the present time that the interest of 
the AmcHcnns forbade them lo take any part in the contest 
which was about to deluge Europe witli blood, but which could' 
by no means Injure the welfare of their own country. Never- 
theless (he symi>alhie$ of the people dechred themselves with 
M) much violence in t>ch.ilf of France that nothing but the in- 
flexible chamcter of Washington, and the immense popularity 
which he enjoyed, could have prevented Uie Americans from 
declaring war against England. And even then, the exertions 
which the iUtiere rCMOn of that great man made to nrpress the 
Ijcucn^us bat h npnt dent passions of his fellow-ciiizens, very 
nearly dtpri\iHl him of the sole recompense which he had ever 
elahuctl— that of his country's love. The majority then repco* 
tiattd the line of policy which he adopted, and which has sinccJ 
bem wwai iiw u sly approretl by the natkuj If the 
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tion and the favor of ihe public had not entnisted the direction 
of the foreign affairs of the country to Washington, it is certain 
tliat the American iiaiion would at that time have taken the 
verj* measures which it now condemns. 

Almost all the nations which have ever exercised a powerful 
inHuencc upon the destinies of the world by conceiving, follow- 
ing up, and executing vast designs — from the Romans to the 
EngUsh — have been governed by aristocratic institutions. Nor 
wilt this be a subject of wonder when we recollect that nothing 
in the world has so absolute a fixity of purpose as an aristoc- 
racy. The mass of the people may be led astray by ignorance 
_or passion ; the mind of a king may be biased, and his pcrsc- 
erance in his designs may he shaken — besides which a king 
is not immortal — but an aristocratic body ts too numerous to 
be led astray by the blandishments of intrigue, and yet not 
numerous enough to yield readily to the intoxicating influence 
of unreflecting passion : it has the energy of a firm and en- 
lightened individual, added to the power which it derives from 
pcriwtuity. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT THE REAL ADVANTAGES ARE WHICH AMERICAN 
SOCIETY DERIVES FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DEMOCRACY 

BEFORE I enter upon the subject of the present chapter 
I am induced to remind the reader of what I have more 
than once adverted to in the course of this book. The 
political institutions of the United States appear to me to be 
one of the forms of government which a democracy may adopt ; 
but I do not regard the American Constitution as the best, or 
ms the only one, which a democratic people may establish. In 
showing the advantages which the Americans derive irom the 
gOTemment of democracy, I am therefore very far from mean- 
ing, or from belie^-ing, that similar advantages can only be 
obtained from the same lavrs. 

Geneilvl Texdexo' of the L-wvs un"der the Rltle of the 
American Democr-vcy. axd H.\bits of Th«>?£ who Ap- 
ply Tue.it 

Defects cf a ii*r~ooratio jWYrrr.Tr.ert eisj :o N; ci>c-?-rere\£ — I;? i<i- 
vanapcs or't to be iscerr:^ St ;or.j ob«rri:;o3 — D-enccn^ -a 
Atrerxa on>K; iiJexpert, be; the geaeral rer.i;-or c: ;be li»; aJ- 
va=s*fev-=s— lo :>;< Airencir. ^e— o^-ncr -u^::c v^.r^r^ hir; =o 
penrurwTit iT-.:ere<« ifisti^vt frj=; thsrse cj the ^i.-^rrtr — Ses=h of 
tti$ Kite k^f lh:r.fs. 

The lietccrs and i!;e weaknesses c: a i«rr..xTTtHc jr"ve^t:^3«it 
may rery- Tei,^^.y he iiisccrerrv! : :r>ey ir? ir~ --stTitec by 
tf*e nv« t'.agTar.; tr4sri:;ces, whr.sc rrs Sercftrii! :r£t?et:-c^ :? less 
fWTvrepCtKy exerc-"sN!. A ?ir.jr*f cJi~:* sufr.r?? :- i;t?.- ;t5 
*rni vVCTSC^:I^eT^^ci^ Vj: tt* i:.v>: ctii'trif* .-;.-. --'-. V :::>r;r7«>ii 
by Kxtf oftscn-aiTOfi. T?)e li«-s oc I'Sf A—rricx- ifrD-^rrsry 
»re f7Tcner.:V ^Vwcrve or iTx-i-vr.TiiVc^f : :':-;•. >-■— ■f-rrT7>r? rmrk 
vested nfhts- or give a sancixv: to «her? which ats diii^erctcs 
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to the community ; but even if they were good, the frequent 
chang"e8 whicli they undergo woxiltl be an evil. How comes it, 
then, that the American republics prosper and maintain their 
position ? 

In the consideration of laws a distinction must be carefully 
observed between the end at which they aim and the means by 
which tliey arc directed to that end, between their absolute 
and their relative excellence. If it be the intention of the Icg-- 
islator to favor the interests of the minority at the expense of 
rlie majority, and if the measures he takes arc so combined as 
to accomplish the object he has in view with the least possible 
expense of time and exertion, the law may be well drawn up, 
although its purpose be bad ; and the more efficacious it is, 
the greater is the mischief which it causes. 

Democratic laws generally tend to promote the welfare of 
the greatest possible number ; for they emanate from the ma- 
jority of the citizens, who are subject to error, but who can- 
not have an interest opposed lo their own advantage. The laws 
of an aristocracy tend, on the contrary, to concentrate wealth 
and power in the hands of the minority, because an aristocracy, 
by its very nature, constitutes a minority. It may therefore be 
asserted, as a general proposition, tliat the purpose of a dem- 
ocracy in the conduct of its legislation is useful to a greater 
number of citizens than that of an aristocracy. This is, how- 
ever, the sum total of its advantages. 

Aristocracies are infinitely more expert in the science of 
legislation than democracies ever can be. They arc possessed 
of a self-control which protects them from the errors of tem- 
porary excitement, and they form lasting designs which they 
mature with the assistance of favorable opportunities. Aristo- 
cratic govemtnent proceeds with the dexterity of art ; it under- 
stands how to make the collective force of all its laws converge 
at the same time to a given point. Such is not the case with 
democracies, whose laws arc almost always ineffective or in- 
opportune. The means of democracy are therefore more im- 
perfect than those of aristocracy, and the measures which it un- 
wittingly adopts are frequently opposed to its own cause; but 
the object it has in view is more useful. 

Let us now imagine a communhy so organized by nature, 
or by its constitution, that it can support the transitory ac- 
tion of bad laws, and that it can await, without destruction, 
Vol. L— i6 
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the gcoenl ieoAeacy of the Icipslatioo: we shall ihen be aUe 
lo concdre that z de m o ciJti c gowcnHBent, notwi lima nding 
its defecu, n-ill be most fitted to coodu cc to the prosperity vi 
this coaimtmity. This is precisdT what has occurred in the 
United States; and I repeat, what I have benwe remarked. 
that the great advanugc of the Americans connsts in their 
being able to commit bults which they ma; afterward repair. 

An analogous observation may be made respec tin g pqbhc 
oflBcers. It is easy to perceive that the American democraqr 
frequently errs in the choice of the individuals to whom it eth- 
trusts the power of the administration ; but it is more difficult 
to say why the State prospers under their rale. In the first 
place it is lo be remarked, that if in a democratic State the 
governors have less honesty and less capacity- than elsewhere, 
the governed, on the other hand, are more enlightened and 
more attentive to their interests. As the people in democracies 
Es more incessantly Wgilant in its affairs and more jealous of 
its rights, it prevents its representatives from abandoning that 
general line of conduct which its own interest prescribes. Iitfl 
the second place, it must be remembered that if the democratic 
magistrate is more apt to misuse his power, he possesses it for 
a shorter period of time. But there is yet another reason 
which is still more general and conclusive. It is no doubt of 
importance to the welfare of nations that they should be gov- 
erned by men of talents and virtue : but it is perhaps still more 
important that the interests of those men should not differ h 
from the interests of the communitj* at large ; for, if such were:^ 
the case, virtues of a high order might become useless, and 
talents might be turned to a bad account. I say that it is im- 
portant that the interests of the persons in authority should' 
not conflict with or oppose the interests of the community at 
large ; but I do not insist upon their having the same interests, 
as the whole population, because I am not aware that such a.q 
state of things ever existed In any country. 

No political form has hiihcrlo been discovered which is equaUJ 
ly favorable to the prosperity and the development of all the-] 
classes into which society is divided. These classes continue toi 
form, as it were, a certain number of distinct nations in the 
same nation ; and experience has shown that it is no less dan- 
gerous to place the fate of these classes exclusively in the hands 
of any one of them than it is to make one people the arbiter oi 
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the destiny of another. Wlicti tlic rich alone govern, the in- 
terest of the poor is always endangered ; and when the poor 
make the laws, that of the rich incurs very serious risks. The 
advantage of democracy does not consist, therefore, as has 
sometimes been asserted, in favoring the prosperity of all, but 
simply in contributing to tlie well-being of the greatest possible 
number. 

The men who are entrusted with the direction of public af- 
fairs in the United States are frequently inferior, both in point 
of capacity and of morality, to those whom aristocratic institu- 
tions would raise to power. But their interest is identified and 
confounded with that of the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
They may frequently be faithless and frequently mistaken, but 
they will never systematically adopt a line of conduct opposed 
to the will of the majority ; and it is impossible that they should 
give a dangerous or an exclusive tendency to the government. 

The mal-administration of a democratic magistrate is a mere 
isolated fact, which only occurs during the short period for 
which he is elected. Corruption and incapacity do not act as 
common interests, which may connect men permanently with 
one another. A corrupt or an incapable magistrate will not 
concert his measures with another magistrate, simply because 
that individual is as corrupt and as incapable as himself; and 
these two men will never unite their endeavors to promote the 
corruption and inaptitiide of their remote posterity. The am- 
bition and the manoeuvres of the one will serve, on the cqn- 
trary, to unmask the other. The vices of a magistrate, in dem- 
ocratic states, are usually peculiar to his own person. 

But under aristocratic governments public men arc swayed 
hy the interest of their order, which, if it is sometimes con- 
founded with the interests of the majority, is very frequently 
distinct from them. This interest is the common and lasting 
bond which unites them together : it induces them to coa- 
lesce, and to combine their efforts in order to attain an end 
which docs not always ensure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; and it serves not only to connect the per- 
sons in authority, but to unite them to a considerable portion 
of the comniunily, since a numerous body of citizens belongs 
to the aristocracy, without being invested with official func- 
tions. The aristocratic magistrate is therefore constantly sup- 
ported by a portion nf the community, as well as by the Gov- 
ernment of which he is a member. 
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Tbe Ei^iiafa aii no uacj i is perhaps tbe nnst fiboal wiack 
ever existed, and no botfy of nm bas ever, n ni n temip ceiBy, 
tunmhti ao many banorafale and eofigfatened indrndub to 
(be fOTCiBiuent of a ootmtry. It cannot, however, escape ob- 
•enration that m the legislation of England the good of the 
poor has been lacrificcd to tbe advantage of the rich, and the 
rights oi the majority to the privileges of the few. The coo- 
scquencc it, that Engtand. at the present day. comlnncs tbe 
extremes of fortune in the bosom of her society, and her perils 
and calamities are almost equal to her power and her renown.' 

In the United States, where the public officers have no in- 
terests to promote connected with their caste, the general and 
conitant influence of the Government is beneficial, although 
the indlvirluaU who conduct it are frequently un$Lkilful and 
sometimes contemptible. There is indeed a secret tendency in 
democratic institutions to render the exertions of the citizens 
subservient to the prosperity of the community, notwithstand- 
ing their pri*-atc vices and mistakes: whilst in aristocratic in- 
stitutions there i« a secret propensity which, notunthstandlng 
the talents and the virtues of those who conduct the govern- 
ment, leads them to contribute to the e\nls which oppress their 
fellow-creatures. In aristocratic governments public men may 
frequently do injuries which they do not intend, and in demo- 
cratic slates they produce advantages which they never thought 
of. 
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Public Spirit in the United States 

Patriotism of instinct — Patriotism of reflection — Their different char- 
Bctcrisrics— Nation! ought lo slHve to acquin: the second when the 
first hu disappeared — EfTorls of the Americans to acquire it — In* 
tcrest of tlic indiridua.1 intimately' connected with thst of the country. 

There is one sort of patriotic attachment which priiicitially 
arises from that instinctive, disinterested, and undefinabic feed- 
ing which connects the affections of man with his birthplace. 
Thi£ natural fondness is united to a taste for ancient customs, 
and to a reverence for ancestral traditions of the past ; those 
who cherish it love their country as they love the mansions of 
their fathers. They enjoy the tranquility which it affords 
them ; they cling to the peaceftj] habits which they have con- 
tracted within its bosom ; they are attached to the reminis- 
cences which it awakens, and they arc even pleased by the state 
of obedience in which they are placed. This patriotism is 
sometimes stimulated by reli^ous enthusiasm, and then it is 
capable of making the most proJtgious efTorts. It is in itself 
a kind of religion ; it does not reason, but it acts from the im- 
pulse of faith and of sentiment. By some nations the monarch 
has been rcgardcii as a personification of the country; and the 
fer\'or of patriotism being converted into the fervor of loyalty, 
they took a sympathetic pride in his conquests, and gloried in 
his power. At one time, under the ancient monarchy, the 
French felt a sorl of satisfaction in the sense of their dependence 
upon the arbitrary pleasure of their king, and they were wont 
to say with pride, " Wc are the subjects of the most powerful 
king in Ihc world." 

liut, like all instinctive passions, this kind of patriotism is 
more apt to prompt transient exertion thau to supply the mo- 
tives of continuous endeavor. Tt may save the State in critical 
circumstances, but it will not unfrequently allow the nation to 
decline in the midst of peace. Whilst the manners of a people 
are simple and its Faith unshaken, whilst society is steadily 
based upon traditional institutions whose legitimacy has never 
been contested, this instinctive patriott.?m is wont to endure. 

But there is another species of attachment to a country 
which is more rational than the one we have been describing. 
It is perhaps less generous and less ardent, but it is more 
fruitful and more lasting ; it is coeval with the spread of knowl- 
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mt a aeagtJL or rnn fai I withia w»y tow BbAs. The 
coaaCfytbea aHoaies a diai and dafaioai afaapc ia ifa ^csof 
OedlnaH: Ukj- no kngcr behold it in tlie nfl wfaidi they 
MiiHl. tnr llm toa ii in itirml ilal imaiaiai ilml. dot in 
the ac^cs of their ioRfafthers which ihey faaie beeo Uogto ta 
took ^loo a» a ddasing yoke ; nor in rcUgioot for of that they 
dosbt; oor in the hws, whidi do not ordinate in their emu 
aalh oi ilj i; nor in the S^isbtor, whom they (ear and licspise. 
The CDtmtry U lost to ihctr senses, they can neither (fiscorer 
h tiader its own nor nnder borrowed feamres, and thtj «n- 
trend themsehres within tbe dnll prec i nc ts of a narrow egot- 
Enn. They are emaocipated Erocn prejadice without haviag* ac- 
knowledged the empire of rc^stm ; tbcy are neither animated 
by the instJoclive patriotism of monarchical sobjects ikor by 
the th*i*1^iwg patriotisni off republican citizens ; but they have 
stopped halfway between the two» in the midst off confnaioa 
and of Aetresft. 

In this predicament, to retreat is impossible; (or a people 
cannot restore the vivacity of its earlier times, any more than 
a man can return to the innocence and the bloom of childhood ; 
»uch things may be regretted, but they cannot be renewed. 
The only thing, then, which remains to be done is to proceed,' 
and to accelerate the union of private with public interests, 
since the period of disinterested patriotism is gone by forever. 

I am certainly ver>* far from averring liiat. in order to ob- 
tain this rcsuh, the exercise of political rights should be im- 
mediately granted to all the members of the community. Bu 
I maintain tliat the most powerful, and perhaps the only, m< 
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of interesting: men in the welfare of their cotintry wlilch we 
still possess is to make them partakers in the Government. 
At the present time civic zeal seems to me to be inseparable 
from the exercise of political rights ; and I hold that the num- 
ber of citizens will be found to augment or to decrease in 
Europe in proportion as those rights arc extended. 

In the United States the inhabitants were thrown but as 
yesterday upon the soil which they now occupy, and they 
brought neither customs nor traditions with them there : they 
meet each other for the first time with no previous acquaint- 
ance ; in short, the instinctive love of their country can scarcely 
exist in their minds ; but everj-one takes as zealous an interest 
in tlie affairs of his township, his county, and of the whole 
State, as if they were his own, because everyone, in his sphere, 
takes an active pari in the government of society. 

The lower orders in the United States arc alive to the per- 
ception of the influence exercised by the general prosperity 
upon their own welfare; and simple as this observation h, it 
is one which is but too rarely made by the people. Cut in 
America the people regards this prosperity as the result of 
its own exertions; the citizen looks upon the fortune of the 
public as his private interest, and he ccnoperatcs in its success, 
not so much from a sense of pride or of duty, as (ram what I 
sliall venture to term cupidity. 

It is unnecessary to study the institutions and the history 
of the Americans in order to discover the truth of this re- 
mark, for their manners render it sufficiently evident. As the 
American participates in all that is done in his country, he 
thinks himself obliged to defend whatever may be censured ; 
for it is not only his country which is attacked upon these 
occasions, but it is himself. The consequence is, that his na- 
tional pride resorts to a thousand artifices, and to all the petty 
tricks of individual vanity. 

Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse 
of life than this irritable patriotism of the Americans. A 
stranger may be ver>' well inclined to praise many of the tn- 
stitutions of their country, btit he begs permission to blame 
some of the peculiarities which he observes — a permission 
which is, however, inexorably refused. America is therefore a 
free country, in which, lest anybody should be hurt by your 
remarks, you are not allowed to speak freely of private indi- 
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vidtuUf* or o( the StstCt ot tlie «'^*i*^"« or qC the aatboritieSf ' 
of poMk or of pdvate nodattku^^ or. m ihoct, of anjtfaiog 
at ftll, except h be of the climate and the soH ; and even then 
Americans will be Eonnd ready to defend either the one or the 
other, as if they had been contri%-ed by ibe inbabitanis of the 
cottntry. 

In otir times opdoD mttst be made between the patnodsm., 
of all and the government of a Few; for the lorce and actii 
which the first confers arc irreconcilable with the gtiarantees] 
of iranquilltty which the second fumitbes. 



NoiiON OP Rights in the United States 

Ko grot people without a eotion of rights — How tht rotion of Tightal 
csn be gircii to people— ResfKct of rights tn the United State»—J 
Whence it arisex 

After the idea of virtue, I know no higher principle than 
that of right ; or, to speak more accurately, these t\k-o ideas 
are commingled in one. Tlie idea of riglit is simply that of 
virtue introduced into the political world. It is the idea of 
right which enabled men to define anarchy and tyraimy; and — 
which taught them to remain independent without arrogance, fl 
as well as to obey without servility. The man who submits 
to violence is dehascc! by his compliance; but when he obc)"S 
the mandate of one who possesses that right of authority which 
he acknowledges in a feIIow>creaturc, he rises in some measure 
above the person who delivers the command. There arc no 
great men without virtue, and there are no great nations — 
it may almost be added that there would be no society — with- 
out the notion of rights ; for what is the condition of a mass of 
rational and intelligent beings who are only imtted together by 
the bond of force? 

I am persuaded that the only means which we possess at 
the present time of inculcating the notion of rights, and of 
rendering it, as it were, palpable to the senses, is to invest 
all the members of the community with the peaceful exercise 
of certain rights: this is very clearly seen In children, who 
are men without the strength and the experience of manhood. 
When a child begins to move in the midst of tlie objectafl 
which surround him, he is Instinctively led to turn every- 
thing which he can lay his hands upon to his own purgoscs ; 
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he lias no notion of the property of oihers ; but as he gradually 
learns the value of tilings, and begins to perceive that he 
may in his turn be deprived of his possessions, he becomes 
more circumspect, and he observes those rights in others which 
he wishes to have respected in himself. The principle which 
the child derives from the possession of his toys is taught to 
the man by the objects wliich he may call his own. In America 
tho5e complaints against property in general which are so 
frequent in Europe are never heard, because in America there 
are no paupers; and as ever>*onc has property of his own to 
defend, everyone recognizes the principle upon which he holds 
it. 

The same thing occurs In the poh'tical world. In America 
the lowest classes have conceived a very high notion of political 
rights, because they exercise those rights ; and they refrain 
from attacking those of other people, in order to ensure their 
own from attack. Whilst in Europe the same classes some- 
limes recalcitrate even against the supreme power, the Ameri- 
can submits williout a murmur to the authority of the pettiest 
magistrate. 

This truth is exemplified by the most trivial details of na- 
tional peculiarities. In France very few pleasures arc ex- 
clusively reserved for the higher classes; the poor are ad- 
mitted wherever the rich are received, and they consequently 
behave with propriety, and respect whatever contributes to 
the enjoyments in wliich they tlieniselvcs participate. In Eng- 
land, where wcahh has a monopoly of amusement as well as of 
power, complaints are made that whenever the poor happen 
to steal into the enclosures which are reserved for the pleas- 
ures of the rich, they commit acts of wanton mischief: can 
this be wondered at, since care has been taken that they should 
have nothing to lose ? * 

The government of democracy brings the notion of political 
rights to the level of the humblest citizens, just as the dis- 
semination of wealth brings the notion of property within the 
reach of all the members of the community ; and I confess that, 
to my mind, this is one of its greatest advantages. I do not 
assert that it is easy to teach men to exercise political rights ; 
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but I maintain that, when it is possible, the effects which re- 
sult from it arc highly important ; and I adcj that, if there ever 
was a time at wliich such an attempt ought to be made, that 
time is our own. It is clear that the influence of religious be- 
lief is shaken, and that the notion of divine rights is declining*; 
it is evident that public morality is vitiated, and the notion o( 
moral rights is also disappearing: these arc general symptoms 
of the substitution of argument for faith, and of calculation for 
the impulses of sentiment. If, in the midst of this general dis- 
ruption, you do not succeed in connecting the notion of rights 
with that of personal interest, which is the only immutable 
point in the human heart, what means will you have of gov- 
erning the world except by fear? When I am told that, since 
the laws are weak and the populace is wild, since passions are 
excited and the authority of virtue is paralyzed, no measures 
must be taken to increase the rights of the democracy, I reply, 
that it is for these very reasons that some measures of the 
kind must be taken; and I am persuaded that governments 
are still more interested in taking them than society at large, 
because governments are liable to be destroyed and society 
cannot perish. 

I am not, however, Inclined to exaggerate the example 
which America furnishes. In those States the people are in- 
vested with political rights at a time when they could scarcely 
be abused, for the citizens were few In number and simple in 
their manners. As they have increased, tlie Americans have 
not augmented the power of the democracy, but they have, if I 
may use the expression, extended its dominions. 

It cannot be doubted that the moment at which political 
rights are granted to a people that had before been without 
them is a very critical, though it be a necessary one. A child 
may kill before he is aware of the value of life; and he may 
deprive another person of his property before he is aware 
that his own may be taken away from him. The lower orders, 
when first they arc invested with political rights, stand, in re- 
lation to those rights, in the same position as the child does 
to the whole of nature, and the celebrated adage may then be 
applied to them, Homo puer robustus. This truth may even 
be perceived In America. The States in which the citizens have 
enjoyed their rights longest are those in which they make the 
bvU use of Lheni. 
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It cannot be repeated too often tliat notlilng; is more fertile in 
prodigies than the art of being free; liut tlicrc is nothing more 
arduous than the apprenticeship of liberty. Such is not the 
case with despotic institutions : despotism often promises to 
make amends for a thousand previous ills ; it supports the right, 
it protects the oppressed, and it maintains public order. The 
nation is lulled by the temporary prosperity which accrues to 
it, until it is roused to a sense of its own misery. Liberty, on 
the contrary, is generally established in the midst of agitation, 
it is perfected by civil discord, and its beacfits cannot be ap- 
preciated until it is already old. 



Respect fok the Law in the United States 

Respect of the Americans for the law — Parenia] affection which they 
entcrtnin for It— Personal interest ai evcryooe to increase the au- 
thority of the law. 

It is not always feasible to consult the whole people, either 
directly or indirectly, in the formation of the law ; but it can- 
not be denied tliat, when such a measure is possible the 
authority of the law is very much augmented. This popular or- 
igin, which impairs the excellence and the wisdom of teglsta- 
tion, contributes prodigiously to increase its power. There is 
an amazing strength in the expression of the determination of 
a whole people, and when it declares itself the imagination of 
those who are most inclined to contest it ts overawed by its 
authority. The truth of this fact is very well known by par- 
ties, and they consequently strive to make out a majority when- 
ever they can. If they have not the greater number of voters 
on their side, they assert that the true majority abstained from 
voting; and if they arc foiled even there, they have recourse 
10 the body of those persons who had no votes to give. 

In the United States, except slaves, scr\ants, and paupers in 
the receipt of relief from the townships, there is no class of per- 
sons who do not exercise the elective franchise, and who do 
not indirectly contribute to make the laws. Those who design 
to attack the laws must consequently either modify the opinion 
of the nation or trample upon its decision. 

A second reason, which is still more weighty, may be further 
adduced; in the United States everyone is personally interested 
in enforcing the obedience of the whole community to the Uw ; 
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I am vroogr however, is saj'tag all classes ; lor as in America 
the Enropean ccale of authority is inverted, die wcaStliy are 
there plaoed in a position attalogoos to that of die poor ia the 
Old World, and it is the opnlent cbsses which frequently look 
upon the law mdi n^kloa. I have aheady obsemd that the 
advantage of democraqr b not, as has been sometimes asserted, 
that It protects the interests of the whole community, but sim- 
]rfy that it protecu those of the majority. In the United States, 
where Ae poor rule, the rich have always some reason to dread 
the abuses of their power. This natural anxiety of the rkh 
may produce a sullen dissati5faction, but sodcl}' b not (fisnirbed 
by ft ; for the same reason which induces the rich to withhold 
their confidence in the legislative authority makes them obey 
its mandates; their wealth, which pre\'ents them from making™ 
the law, prevents them from withstanding- it. Amongst cjvil^ 
izcd nation* revolts are rarely excited, except by snch persons 
as have nothing to lose by them ; and if the laws of a democracy 
arc not always worthy of respect, at least they always obtain it ; 
for those who usually infringfc the laws have no excuse (or not 
complying with the enactments they have themselves made,, 
and by which tfiey are themselves benefited, whilst tfie 
rens whose Interests might he promoted by the infraction ol 
Ihem nre induced, by their character and their stations, to sub- 
mit to the decisions of the legislature, whatever they may be, 
Ilentdes which, the people In America obeys the law not on!v 
because It emanates from the popular authority, but because 
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Ihat authority may modify It in any points wliich may prove 
vcxatory ; a law is observed because it ts a self-imposed evil in 
the 6rst place, and an evil of transient duration in the second. 



AcTiviTy WHICH Pervades all the Branches of the 

BODV POUTIC IN THE UNITED StATES; INFLUENCE WHICH 

IT Exercises uton Societv 

More (liOlcuIt to conceive the political sctlvily whioh pervades the 
United States than the freedom and equality which reign there — 
The great activity which perpetually agitates the legislative bodies 
is only ail episode lo the general aclivlty— DifTicult for an Americiin 
to confine tiimscU to hU own business — Political agitation extends 
to ill social intercourse — Comnicrcial activity of the Americans 
partly attributable to this cause — Indirect advantages which society 
derives from a democrali: government. 

On passing from a country in which free institutions arc es- 
tablished to one wliere they do not exist, the traveller is struck 
by the change; in the Cornier all is bustle and activity, in tlie 
latter everything is calm and motionless. In the one, amelio- 
ration and progress are the general topics of inquiry; in the 
other, it seems as il the community only aspired to repose in 
the enjoyment of the advantages which it has acquired. 
Nevertheless, the country which exerts itseU so strenuously lo 
promote its welfare is generally more wealthy and more pros- 
perous than that which appears to be so contented with its lot ; 
and when we compare tlicm together, we can scarcely conceive 
how so many new wants are daily felt in the former, whilst so 
few seem to occur in the latter. 

If this remark is applicable to those free countries m which 
monarchical and aristocratic institutions subsist, it is still more 
striving with regard to democratic i^pnbtics. In these States 
it is not only a portion of the people which is busied with the 
amelioration of its social condition, but the whole community 
is engaged in the task ; and it is not the exigencies and the con- 
venience of a single class for which a provision is to be made, 
but the exigencies and the convenience of all ranks of life. 

It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing liberty which 
the Americans enjoy ; some idea may likewise be formed of the 
extreme equality which subsists amongst them, but the political 
activity which pervades the United States must be seen in order 
to be uudcr&tood. Ho sooner do you set foot upon the Amer- 
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4|ianer of a town are met to decide vpaa the *»wM**«p of a 

drarcfa ; there, the election of a represemaiiTC b goi^ on ; a 
ItUle farther tbe delegates oi a district are pocdng^ to tbe town 
IB order to consult npoti some local improveoents ; or in an- 
other ptace the laborers of a village quit their pkwghs to delib- 
erate npon tbe project of a road or a pohlic schooL Meetings 
are caDcd for the sole purpose ftf declaring their disapprobatioa 
of the line of conduct purtoed by tbe Government; whibt in 
other assemblies the citizens salute the authorities of the day as 
the fathers of their country. Societies are fonned which regard 
drunkenness as the principal canse of the cWls under which the 
Sutc lalxirs, and which tolemnty bind themselves to give a 
constant example of temperance.' H 

The great political agitation of the American legislativ^^ 
bodies, which is the only kind of excitement that attracts the 
attention of foreign countries, is a mere episode or a sort of 
continuation of that universal movement which originates in 
the lowest classes of tlie people and extends successively to all 
the ranks of society. It is impossible to spend more efforts in 
the pursuit of enjoyment. 

The cares of political life engross a most prominent place in 
the occupation of a citizen in the United States, and almost the 
only pleasure of whidi an American has any idea is to take a 
part in the Government, and to discuss the part he has taken. 
This feeling pervades the most trifling habits of Ufc; even the 
women frequently attend public meetings and listen to political 
harangues as a recreation after their household labors. De- 
bating clubs are to a certain extent a substitute for theatrical 
entertainments : an American cannot converse, but he can dis- 
cuss; and when he attempts to talk he falls into a dissertation. 
He speaks to you as if he was addressing a meeting ; and if he 
should chance to warm in the course of the discussion, he will 
infalliljly say, " Gcnllemeu," to tlic person with whom he is 
conversing. 
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In some countries the inhabitants display a certain repiij,'" 
nance to avail tliernselves of the political privileges with which 
the law invests them ; it would seem that they set loo high a 
value upon their time to spend it on the interests of the com- 
munity; and they prefer to withdraw within the exact limits 
of a wholesome egotism, marked out by four sunk fences and 
a quickset hedge. Rut if an American were condemned to con- 
fine his activity to his own afTairs, he would be robbed of one- 
half of his existence ; he would feci an immense void in the life 
which he is accustomed to lead, and his wretchedness would be 
unbearable.*' I ani persuaded that, if ever a despotic govern- 
ment is established in America, it will find it more difficult to 
surmount the habits which free institutions have engendered 
than to conquer the attachment of the citizens to freedom. 

This ceaseless agitation which democratic government has 
introduced into the political world influences all social inter- 
course. I am not sure that upon the whole this is not the great- 
est advantage of democracy. And I am much less inclined to 
applaud it for what it does than for what it causes to be done. 

It is incontestable that the people frequently conducts public 
business very ill ; but it is impossible that the lower orders 
should take a part in public business without extending the 
circle of their ideas, and without quitting the ordinary routine 
of their mental acquirements. The humblest individual who 
is called upon to co-operate in the grovernment of society ac- 
quires a certain degree of self-respect ; and as he possesses au- 
thority, he can command the services of minds much more en- 
lightened than bis own. He is canvassed by a multitude of 
applicants, who sock to deceive him in a thousand different 
ways, but who instruct him by their deceit. He takes a part 
in political undertakings which did not originate in his own 
conception, but which give him a taste for undertakings of the 
kind. New ameliorations are daily pointed out in the prop- 
erty which he holds in common with others, and this gives him 
the desire of improving that property which is more peeuharly 
his own. He is perhaps neither happier nor better than those 
who came before him, but he is better informed and more 
active. I have no doubt that the democratic institutions of the 
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United States, joined to the physical constitution of the coun- 
try, arc the cause (not the direct, as is so often asserted, but the 
indirect cause) of the prodigious commercial activity of the 
inhabitants. It is not engendered by the laws, but the people 
Icams how to promote it by ilic experience derived from le^s* 
lation. 

When the opponents of democracy assert that a single indi- 
vidual performs the duties which he undertakes much better 
than the govemment of the community, it appears to me tliat 
they are perfectly right. The govemment of an individual, 
supposing an equality of instruction on either side, is more con- 
sistent, more persevering, and more accurate than that of a 
multitude, and it is much better qualified Judiciously to dis- 
criminate the characters of the men it employs. If any deny 
what ] advance, ihey have certainly never seen a democratic 
government, or have formed their opinion upon very partial 
evidence. It is true that even when local circumstances and the 
disposition of the people allow democratic institutions to sub- 
sist, they never display a regular and methodical system of 
government. Democratic liberty is far from accomplishing all 
the projects it undertakes, with the skill of an adroit despotism. 
It frequently abandons them before they have borne tlicir fruits, 
or risks them when the consequences may prove dangerous; 
but in the end ii produces more than any absolute government, 
and if it do fewer things well, it does a greater number of things. 
Under its sway the transactions of the public administration arc 
not nearly so important as what is done by private c.\crtion. 
Democracy does not confer the most skilful kind of govern- 
ment upon the people, but it produces that which the most 
skilful governments are frequently unable to awaken, namely, 
an all-pervading and restless activity, a superabundant force, 
and an energy which is inseparable from it, and which may, un- 
der favorable circumstances, beget the most amazing benefits. 
These are the true advantages of democracy. 

In the present age, when the destinies of Christendom seem 
to be in suspense, some hasten to assail democracy as its foe 
whilst it is yet in its early growth ; and others are ready with 
their vows of adoration for this new deity which is springing 
forth from chaos: but both parties are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the object of their hatred or of their desires ; they 
strike in the dark, and distribute tUeir blows by mere chance. 
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c must first understand what the purport of society and the 
aim of government is held to be. JI it he your intention to 
confer a certain elevation upon the human mind, and to teach 
it to regard the things of this world with generous fecHngs, to 
inspire men with a scorn of mere temporal advantage, to give 
birth to living convictions, and to keep alive the spirit of honor- 
able Uevotedncss; if >ou hold it to be a good thing to refine 
llie habits, to enibeUish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a 
nation, and to promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of 
renown ; if you would constitute a people not unfitted to act 
with power upon all other nations, nor unprepared for those 
high enterprises which, whatever be the result of its efforts, will 
leave a name forever famous in time— if you believe such to be 
the principal object of society, you must avoid the government 
of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the 
end you have in view. 

' But if you hold it to be expedient to divert the moral and 
intellectual activity of man to the production of comfort, and 
to the acquirement of the necessaries of life; if a clear under- 
standing be more profitable to man than genius ; If your object 
be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but to create habits 
of peace ; if you had rather witness vices than crimes and arc 
content to meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be 
diminished in tlie same proportion ; if, instead of living in the 
midst of a brilliant state of society, you arc contented to have 
prosperity around you ; if, in short, you are of opinion that the 
principal object of a Government is not to confer the greatest 
possible share of power and of glory upon the body of the na- 
tion, but to ensure the greatest degree of enjoyment and the 
least degree of misery to each of the individuals who compose 
t — if such be your desires, you can have no surer means of 
satisfying them than by equalizing the conditions of men, and 
establishing demacraiic institutions. 

liut if tile time be passed at which such a choice was possible, 
and if some superhuman power impel us towards one or the 
other of these two govemment-s without consulting our wishes, 
let us at least endeavor to make the best of that which is allotted 
to us; and let us so inquire into its good and Its evil propen- 
sities as to be able to foster the former and repress the latter to 
ihc utmost 

Vou L— 17 




CHAPTER XV 



UKUKITED POWER OF THE MAJORITY IN' THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Kaittnl ftrencih of the laajoritjr ta <ksK>cncks— Most of the Aneri- 
ein CosstttntiotiJ Inrrc tncreiised thb ttrmetb by utificul means- 
How tlss has bcco doae — PledgKl ddegaie*— Moral power of tlK 
BujoritT — Optaioa u to ru ja faPMK l j r — R npwt for its riglits, bow 
aagmeaud ta the United Sates. 

THK very essence of d oD o cra l i c go v e rn ment consists in 
the absolme sovere^tttjr of tbe tnajority : for there is 
nothing in democratic States which is capable of re- 
sisting it Most of the American Constitutions hare sought 
to increase this natural strength of the majority by arti6cial 
mcans.a 

The legislature is, of all political institutions, the one whidi 
is most easily swayed by the wishes of the majority. The 
Americans determined that the members of the legislature 
should be elected by tlie people immediately, and for a very 
brief term, in order to subject them, not only to the gencrsil 
convictions, but even to the daily passions, of their constitu- 
ents. The members of both houses arc taken from the same 
class in society, and are nominated in the same manner ; so that 
the modifications of the legislative bodies arc almost as rapid 
and quite as irresistible as those of a single assembly. It is to 
a legislature thus constituted that almost all the authority of 
the government has been entrusted. 

But whilst the law increased the strength of those authorities 
which of themselves were strong, it enfeebled more and more 
those which were naturally weak. It deprived the represent- 
atives of the executive of all stability and independence, and 
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by subjecting them completely to the caprices o( the legislature, 
it robbed thom of the slender nifluence which the nature of a 
democratic government might have allowed them to retain. 
In Beveral Slates the judicial power was also submitted to the 
elective discretion of the majority, and in all of them its exist- 
ence was made to depend on the pleasure of the legislative 
authority, since the representatives were empowered annually 
to regulate the stipend of the judges. 

Custom, however, has done even more than law. A proceed- 
ing which will in the end set all the guarantees of representative 
government at naught is becoming more and more general in 
the United States; it frequently happens that the electors, who 
choose a delegate, point out a certain line of conduct to him, 
and impose upon him a certain number of positive obligations 
which he is pledged to fulfil. With the exception of the tu- 
mult, this comes to the same thing as if the majority of the 
populace held its deliberations in the market-place. 

Several other circumstances concur in rendering the power 
qE the majority in America not only preponderant, but irre- 
sistible. The moral authority of the majority is partly based 
upon the notion that there is more intelligence and more wis- 
dom in a great number of men collected together than in a 
single individual, and that the quantity of legislators is more 
important than their quality. The theory of equality is in fact 
applied to the intellect of man : and human pride is thus assailed 
in its last retreat by a doctrine which the minority hesitate to 
admit, and in which they very slowly concur. Like all other 
powers, and perhaps more than alt other powers, the authority 
of the many requires the sanction of time ; at first it enforces 
obedience by constraint, but its laws are not respected until they 
have long been maintained. 

The right of governing society, which the majority supposes 
itself to derive from its superior intclltgencc, was introduced 
into the United Stales by the first settlers, and this idea, which 
would be sufficient of itself to create a free nation, has now 
been amalgamated with the manners of the people and the 
minor incidents of social intercourse. 

The French, under the old monarchy, held it for a maxim 
(which is still a fundanienial principle of the English Consti- 
tution) that the King cnuki da no wrong; and if lie did do 
wrong, the blame was imputed to his advisers. This notion 
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was highly favorable to habits ol obedience, and it enabled the 
subject to comptaiti of ilie taw wiiliout ceasing to love and 
honor the lawgiver. The Americans cntcrtaiii the same opin- 
ion with respect to the majority. 

The moral power of the majority is founded upon yet an- 
other principle, which is, that the interests of the many arc to 
be preferred to those o£ the few. It will readily be perceived 
tliat the respect here professed for llie rights of the majority 
must naturally increase or diminish according to the state of 
parties. When a nation is divided into several irreconcilable 
factions, the privilege of the majority is often overlooked, be- 
cause it is intolerable to comply with its demands. 

If there existed in America a class of citizens whom the leg- 
islating majority sought to deprive of exclusive privileges 
which they had possessed for ages, and to bring down from 
an elevated station to ihc level of the ranks of the muhilude, 
it is probable that the minority would be less ready to comply 
with its laws. But as the United States were colonized by 
men holding equal rank amongst themselves, there is as yet 
no natural or permanent source of dissension between the in- 
terests of its different inhabitants. 

There are certain communities in which the persons who 
constitute the minority can never hope to draw over the ma- 
jority to their side, because they must ilicn give up the very 
point which is at issue between them. Thus, an aristocracy 
can never become a majority whilst it retains its exclusive 
privileges, and it cannot cede its privileges without ceasing to 
be an aristocracy. 

In the United States political questions cannot be taken up 
in so general and absolute a manner, atul all parties arc willing 
to recognize the rights of the majority, because they all hope 
to turn those rights to their own advantage at some future 
time. The majority therefore in that countrj* exercises a pro- 
digious actual authority, and a moral influence which is scarce- 
ly less preponderant ; no obstacles exist which can impede or 
so much as retard its progress, or which can induce it to heed 
the complaints of those whom it crushes upon its path. This 
state of things is fatal in itself and dangerous for the future. 
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How THE Unlimited Power op the Majority Increases 
IN America the Instabiuty or LEcasuATiOM and Ad- 
ministration Inherent in Democracv 

TIi« Americans increase tlie mutability of the laws which Is inherent In 
democracy by changing the legislature every year, and by investing 
it with unbounded authority — The same effect is produced upon the 
adminislratian — In America social amclioralion is conducted more 
energetically but k-ss perse vcringly than in Europe. 

I have already spoken of the natural defects or democratic 
institutions, and they all of them increase at the exact ratio of 
tlie power of the majority. To begin with the most evident 
of tliem ali; tlie mutability of the laws is an evil inherent in 
democratic government, because it Js natural to democracies 
to raise men to power in very rapid sticcession. But thia evil 
is more or less sensible in proportion to the authority and the 
means of action which the legislature possesses. 

In America the authority exercised by the legislative bodies 
is supreme ; nothing prevents them from accomplishing their 
wishes with celerity, and with irresistible power, whilst they 
are supplied by new representatives every year. That is to say, 
the circumstances which contribute most powerfully to demo- 
cratic instability, and which admit of the free application o( 
caprice to every object in the State, are here in full operation. 
In conformity with this principle, America is, at the present 
day. the country in the world where laws last the shortest time. 
Almost alt llie American constitutions have been amended with- 
in the course of thirty years: there is therefore not a single 
American State which has not modified the principles of its 
legislation in that lapse of time. As for the laws themselves, 
a single glance upon the archives of the different States of the 
Union suffices to convince one that in .America the activity of 
the legislator never slackens. Not that the American de- 
mocracy is naturally le-i^s stable than any other, but that it is 
allowed to follow its capricious propensities in the formation 
of the laws.6 
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The omnipotence of the majority, and the rapid as well as 
absolute manner in which its decisions are executed in tlic 
United States, has not only the effect of rendering the law un- 
stable, but it exercises the same influence upon the execution 
of the law and tlie conduct ol the public administration. As 
the majority is the only power which it is important to court, 
all its projects arc taken up with the greatest ardor, but no 
sooner is its attention distracted than all this ardor ceases; 
whilst in the free States of Europe the administration is at once 
independent and secure, so that the projects of the legislature 
are put into execution, although its immediate attention may 
be directed to other objects. 

In America certain ameliorations are tmdertakeo with much 
more zeal and activity than elsewhere ; in Europe the same 
ends are promoted by much less social effort, more continuous- 
ly applied. 

Some years ago several pious individuals undertook to 
ameliorate the condition of the prisons. The public was ex- 
cited by the statements which they put forward, and the re- 
generation of criminals became a very popular undertaking. 
New prisons were built, and for the first time the idea of re- 
forming as well as of punishing the delinquent formed a part 
of prison discipline. But this happy alteration, in which the 
public had taken so hearty an interest, and which the exertions 
of the citizens had irresistibly accelerated, could not be com- 
pleted in a moment, Whilst the new penitentiaries were being 
erected (and it was the pleasure of the majority that they should 
be terminated with all possible celerity), the old prisons existed, 
which still contained a great number of offenders. These jails 
became more unwholesome and more corrupt in proportion as 
the new establishments were beautified and improved, forming 
a contrast which may readily be understood. The majority 
■was so eagerly employed in founding the new prisons that those 
which already existed were forgotten ; and as the general at- 
tention was diverted to a novel object, the care which had 
hitherto been bestowed upon the others ceased. The salutary 
regulations of discipline were first relaxed, and afterwards 
broken ; so that in the immediate neighborhood of a prison 
which bore witness to the mild and enlightened spirit of our 
time, dimgeons might be met with which reminded the visitor 
of the barbarity of the Middle Ages. 
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Tyranny op the Majoritv 

How the principle of the sovcrf iptity of the people Is to be understood 
— Impossibility of conceiving a mixed government — Tlie sovereign 
power must centre somewhere — Precaviiions to be taken to control 
its action— These prccauiions have not been taken to the United 
States — Consequences, 

I hold it to be an impious ard an execrable maxim that, po- 
litically speaking, a people has a right to do whatsoever it 
pleases, and yet 1 have asserted that all authority originates in 
the will of the majority. Am I then, in contradiction with 
myself? 

A general law — which bears the name of Justice — has been 
made and sanctioned, not only by a majority o£ this or that 
people, but by a majority of mankind. The rights of every 
people are consequently confined within the limits of what is 
just. A nation may be considered in the light of a jury which 
is empowered to represent society at large, and to apply the 
great and general law of justice. Ought such a jury, wliich 
represents society, to have more power than tlie society in 
which the laws it applies originate? 

WTien I refuse to obey an unjust law, I do not contest the 
right which the majority has of commanding, but I simply 
appeal from the sovereignty of the people to the sovereignty 
of mankind. It has been asserted that a people can never en- 
tirely outstep the boundaries of justice and of reason in those 
affairs which are more peculiarly its own, and that consequentlx 
full power may fearlessly be given to the majority by which it 
is represented. But this language is that of a slave. 

A majority taken collectively may be regarded as a being 
whose opinions, and most frequently whose interests, arc op- 
posed to those of another being, which is styled a minority. 
If it be admitted that a man. possessing absolute power, may 
misuse that power by wronging his adversaries, why should a 
majority nut be liable to the .same reproach ? Men are not 
apt to change their characters by agglomeration ; nor docs their 
patience in the presence of obstacles increase with the con- 
sciousness of their strcngth.c And for these reasons I can 
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never willingly invest any number of my fe!Iow-crcatures uritfe 
tliat unlimited authority which I should refuse to any one of 
them. 

I do not think that It !s possible to combine several prin- 
ciples in the same government, so as at the same time to main- 
tain freedom, and really to oppose thcin to one another. The 
form of government which is usually termed mixed has always 
appeared to me to be a mere chimera. Accurately speaking 
there is no such thing as a mixed government (with the mean- 
ing usually given to that word), because in all communities 
some one principle of action may be discovered which pre- 
ponderates over the others. England in t!ie last century, which 
has been more especially cited as an example of this form of 
Government, was in point of fact an essentially aristocratic 
State, although it comprised verj- powerful elements of democ- 
racy; for the laws and customs of the country were such that 
the aristocracy could not but preponderate in the end, and sub- 
ject the direction of public affairs to its on-n will. The error 
arose from too much attention being paid to the actual strug- 
gle which was going on between the nobles and the people, 
without considering the probable issue of the contest, which 
was in reality the important point. When a community really 
has a mixed government, that is to say, when it is equally di- 
vided between two adverse principles, it must cither pass 
through 3 revolution or fall into complete dissohition. 

I am therefore of opinion that some one social power must 
always be made to predominate over the others; but I think 
that liberty is endangered when this power is checked by no ob- 
stacles which may retard its course, and force it to moderate 
its own vehemence. 

Unlimited power is tn itself a bad and dangerous thing; 
human beings are not competent to exercise it with discretion, 
and God alone can be omnipotent, because His wisdom and 
His justice are always equal to His power. But no power upon 
earth is so worthy of honor for itself, or of reverential obedience 
to the rights which it represents, that I would consent to admit 
Irs uncontrolled and all-predominant authority. When I see 
that the right and the means of absolute command are con- 
ferred on a people or upon a king, upon an aristocracy or a d^ 
mocracy, a monarctiy or a republic, I recognize the germ of 
t\ranny, and I journey onward to a land of more hopeful in- 
stitutions. 
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In my opinion the main evil of the present democratic insti- 
tutions of the United States docs not arise, as is often asserted 
in Europe, from Uieir weakness, but from their overpowering 
strength ; and I am not so much alarmed at the excessive lib- 
erty which reigns in that country as at the very inadequate 
securities which exist against tyranny. 

When an individual or a party is wronged in the United 
States, to whom can he apply for redress? If to public opinion, 
public opinion constitutes the majority; if to the legislature, 
it represents the majority, and implicitly obeys its injunctions; 
if to the executive power, it is appointed by the majority, and 
remains a passive tool in its hands; the public troops consist 
of the majority under arms; the jury is the majority invested 
with the right of hearing judicial cases; and in certain States 
even the judges are elected by the majority. However in- 
iquitous or absurd the evil of which you complain may be, you 
must submit to it as well as you c&n.d 

If, on the other hand, a legislative power could be so consti- 
tuted as to represent the majority without necessarily being 
the slave of its passions ; an executive, so as to retain a certain 
degree of uncontrolled authority ; and a judiciary, so as to re- 
'tnain independent of the two other powers; a government 
would be formed which wou!d still be democratic without in- 
curring any risk oTtyrannica! abuse. 

They par the laxct; <• ii luit fair that 
•hould have i vole? " 
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A A ti art ioo matt be diavn between tj T jnay and iriiitxaiy 
power. Tjranojr mar ^ exercised by means of the hw. and 
in fhai catc it u not ariiitrary ; ar b i tr ary power may be exer* 
awtd for dK good of the commtmitr at large, in which case 
■I it not tjrnmacaL Tyranny usually employs arbitrary means, 
but. if nece&sary, it can rule without them. 

Id the United States the unboui»ded power ol the majority, 
which i* favorable to the legal despotism of the legislature, is 
likewise favorable to the arbitrary amhority of the magistrate. 
The majority has an entire control o\-er the law when it is made 
and when it is executed ; and as it possesses an equal authority 
over those who are in power and tlie community at large, it 
consider! public officers as its passive agcntii, and readily con- 
fidc« the task of serving its designs to their vi^lance. The de- 
laiU of (heir office and the privileges which the>- are to enjoj 
are rarely defined beforehand ; but the majority treats them 
a master does his servants when they are always at work in his 
light, and he has the power of directing or reprimanding them 
al every instant. 

In general the American ftinctionaries are far more inde- 
pendent than the French civil officers within the sphere which 
is prescribed to them. Sometimes, even, they are allowed by 
the popular aulhorJty to exceed those bounds ; and as they are 
protected hy the opinion, and backed by the co-operation, of 
the majority, ihcy venture upon such manifestations of their 
power as nstontsh a European. liv this means habits are formed 
in llie heart of a free country which may some day prove fatal 
to [l« libenics. 
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FowER Exercised by the Majority in America Upon 

Opinion 

In Ammca, when Ihc majority has once irrevocably decided a qiiesiion, 
ftll discussion ceases — Reason ai ihis— -Moral power exercised by 
the majority upon opinion — Democratic republics have deprived 
despotism of its physical instruments — Their despotism awtys the 
minds o( men. 

It is in the examination of the display of public opinion in 
the United States that wc clearly perceive how far the power of 
the majority surpasses all the powers willi which we arc ac- 
quainted in Europe. Intellectual principles exercise an influ- 
ence which is so invisible, and often so inappreciable, that they 
baffle the toils of oppression. At the present lime the most 
absolute monarchs m Europe are unable to prevent certain no- 
lions, which are opposed to their authority, from circulating 
in secret throughout their dominions, and even in their courts. 
Such is not the case in America ; as long ,is the majority is still 
undecided, discussion is carried on ; but as soon as its decision 
is irrevocably pronounced, a submissive silence is observed, 
and the friends, as well as the opponents, of the measure unite 
in assenting to its propriety. The reason of this is perfectly 
clear: no monarch is so absolute as to combine all the powers 
I of society In his own hands, and to conquer all opposition with 
'the energy of a majority which is invested with the right of 
making and of executing the laws. 

The authority ol a king is purely physical, and it controls 
the actions of the subject without subduing^ his pri%'atc will; 
but the majority possesses a power which is physical and moral 
at the same time ; it acts upon the will as well as upon the ac- 
tions of men, and it represses not only all contest, but all con- 
troversy. 

I know no country in which there is so little true independ- 
ence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America. In any 
, constitutional state in Europe every sort of religious and po- 
'lilical theory may be advocated and propagated abroad; for 
there is no country in Europe so subdued by any single au- 
thority as not to contain citizens who arc ready to protect the 
man who raises his voice in the cause of truth from the con- 
sequences of his hardihood. If he is unfortunate enough to 
live under an absolute government, the people is upon his side ; 
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if he inhabits a free country, he may find a shelter behind the 
authority of the throne, if he require one. The aristocratic 
part of society supports him in some countries, and the de- 
mocracy in others. But in a nation where democratic instilu- 
tictis exist, organized like those of the United States, there is 
but one sole authority, one single clement of strength and of 
success, with nothing beyond it. 

In America the majority raises very formidable barriers to 
the liberty of opinion: within these barriers an author may 
write whatever he pleases, but he will repent it if he ever step 
beyond them. Not that he is exposed to the terrors of an auto- 
da-fe, but he is tormented by the slights and persecutions of 
daily obloquy. His political career is closed forever, since 
he has offended the only authority which is able to promote his 
success. Every sort of compensation, even that of celebrity, 
is refused to him. Before he published his opinions he im- 
agined that he held them in common with many others; but no 
sooner has he declared them openly than he is loudly censured 
by liis overbearing opponents, whilst those who think without 
having the courage to speak, like him, abandon him in silence. 
He yields at length, oppressed by the daily efforts he has been 
making, and he subsides into silence, as if he was tormented by 
remorse for having spoken llie truth. 

Fetters and headsmen were the coarse instruments which 
tyranny formerly employed; but the civilization of our age 
has refined the arts of despotism which seemed, however, to 
have been sufficiently perfected before. The excesses of mon- 
archical power had devised a variety of physical means of op- 
pression: the democratic republics of the present day have 
rendered it as entirely an affair of the mind as that will which 
it is intended to coerce. Under the absolute sway of an indi- 
^■idual despot the body was attacked in order to subdue the 
soul, and the soul escaped the blows which were directed 
against it and rose superior to the attempt ; but such is not 
the course adopted by tyranny in democratic republics; there 
the body is left free, and the soul is enslaved. The sovereign 
can no longer say, " You shall think as T do on pain of death ; " 
but he says, " You are free to think differently from me, and 
to retain your life, your property, and all that you possess: but 
if such be your determination, you arc henceforth an alien 
among your people. You may retain your ci\*il rights, but they 
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will be useless to you, for you will never be chosen by your 
fellow-citizens if you solicit their suffrages, and they will aScct 
to scorn you ii you solicit their esteem. You will remain 
among men, but you will be deprived of the rights of mankind. 
Your fellow-creatures will shun you like an impure being, and 
those who are most persuaded of your innocence will abandon 
you too, test they slioutd be shunned in their turn. Go in 
peace! I have given you your life, but it is an existence in- 
comparably worse than death," 

Monarchical institutions have thrown an odium upon des- 
potism ; let us beware lest democratic republics should restore 
oppression, and should render it less odious and less degrad- 
ing in the eyes of the many, by making it still more onerous 
to the few. 

Works have been published in the proudest nations of the 
Old World expressly intended to censure the vices and deride 
the follies of the times: Labruy^re inhabited the palace of 
Louis XIV when he composed his chapter upon the Great, 
and Moli^rc criticised the courtiers in the very pieces which 
were acted before the Court. But the ruling power in the 
United States is not to be made game of ; the smallest reproach 
irritates its sensibility, and the slightest joke which has any 
foundation in truth renders it indignant; from the style of its 
language to the more solid virtues of its character, everything 
must be made the subject of encomium. No writer, whatever 
be his eminence, can escape from this tribute of adulation to 
his fellow-citizens. The majority lives in the perpetual prac- 
tice ol self-applause, and there are certain truths which the 
Americans can only learn from strangers or from experience. 

If great writers have not at present existed in America, the 
reason is very simply given in these facts; there can be no lit- 
erary genius without freedom of opinion, and freedom of opin- 
ion does not exist in America. The Inquisition has never been 
able to prevent a vast numher of ant i- religious books from 
circulating in Spain. The empire of the majority succeeds 
much better in the United Slates, since it actually removes the 
wish of pubhshing them. Unbelievers are to be met with in 
America, but, to say the truth, there is no public organ of in- 
fiddity. Attempts have been made by some j^ovemments to 
protect the morality of nations by prohibiting 'licentious books. 
In the United States no one is punished for this sort of works, 
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but no one is induced to write them ; not because all the citizens 
are immaculate in their manners, but because the majority of 
the community is decent and orderly. 

In Uiese cases tlie advantages derived from the exercise of 
this power arc unquestionable, and I am simply discussing the 
nature of the power itself. This irresistible authority is a con- 
stant fact, and Its judicious exercise is an accidental ocur- 
rence. 



Effects of the T^itAHNY op the Majority Upon the Na-, 

TtONAL ChAR.\CTER OF THE Am&RICANS 

Effects of the tyranny of the majority more sensibly felt hilherto in 
the manners ihan in the conduct of society — TTiey check the develop- 
ment of leading characters— Demoaatic republics organized like 
the United States bring the practice of courting favor within the 
reach of the many — Proofs of this spirh in the United Stales — Why 
there is more patriotism in the people than in tliuse win govern in 
its name. 

The tendencies which I have just alluded to are as yet very 
slightly perceptible in political society, but they already begin 
to exercise an unfavorable influence upon the national character 
of the Americans. I am inclined to attribute the singular pauc- 
ity of distinguished political characters to the ever- increasing 
activity of the despotism of the majority in the United States, 
When the American Revolution broke out they arose in great 
numbers, for public opinion then served, not to tyrannize over, 
but to direct the exertions of individuals. Those celebrated 
men took a full part in the general agitation of mind common 
at that period, and they attained a high degree of personal 
fame, which was reflected back upon the nation, but whidi was 
by no means borrowed from it. 

In absolute governments the great nobles who are nearest to 
the throne flatter the passions of the sovereign, and voluntarily 
truckle to his caprices. But the mass of the nation does not 
degrade Itself by scr\itude: it often submits from weakness, 
from habit, or from ignorance, and sometimes from loyalty. 
Some nations have been known to sacrifice their own desires to 
tliosc of the sovereign with pleasure and with prtde, thus ex- 
hibiting a sort of independence in the very act of submission. 
These peoples are miRcraSIe, but they arc not degraded. There 
is a great difference between doing what one docs not approve 
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and feigning to approve what one does ; the one is the necessary 
case of a weak person, the other befits the temper of a lackey. 

In free countries, wlierc everyone is more or less called upon 
to give his opinion in the affairs of state; in democratic re- 
publics, where public life is incessantly commingled with do- 
mestic affairs, where tlie sovereign authority is accessible on 
every side, and where its attention can almost always be at- 
tracted by vociferation, more persons are to be met with who 
speculate upon its foibles and live at the cost of its passions 
than in absolute monarchies. Not because men are naturally 
worse in these States than elsewhere, but the temptation is 
stronger, and of easier access at the same time. The result is a 
far more extensive debasement of the characters of citizens. 

Democratic republics extend the practice of currying favor 
with the many, and tliey introduce it into a greater number of 
classes at once: this is one of the most serious reproaches that 
can be addressed to them. In democratic States organized on 
tlie principles of the American republics, this is more especially 
the case, where the authority of the majority is so absolute and 
so irresistible tliat a man must give up his rights as a citizen, 
and almost abjure his quality as a human being, if he intends 
to stray from the track which it lays down. 

Tn that immense crowd which throngs the avenues to power 
in the United States I found very few men who displayed any 
of that manly candor and that masculine independence of opiu' 
ion which frequently distinguished the Americans in former 
times, and which constitutes the leading feature in distinguished 
characters, wheresoever they may he found. It seems, at first 
sight, as if all the minds of the Americans were formed upon 
one model, so accurately do they correspond Jn tlieir manner of 
judging. A stranger docs, indeed, sometimes meet with Ameri- 
cans who dissent from these rigorous formularies ; with men 
who deplore the defects of the laws, the mutability and the 
ignorance of democracy; who even go so far as to observe tlie 
evil tendencies which impair the national character, and to point 
out such remedies as it might be possible to apply; but no one 
is there to hear these things besides yourself, and you, to whom 
these secret reflections are confided, are a stranger and a bird 
of passage. They are very ready to communicate truths which 
are useless to you, but they continue to hold a different language 
in public 
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If ever these lines are read in America, I am well assured of 
two things: in the first place, lliat all who peruse them wUl 
raise their voices to condemn me ; and in the second place, that 
very many of tlicra will acquit me at the bottom of their con- 
science. 

I have heard of patriotism in the United States, and it Is a 
virtue which may he found among the people, but never among 
the leaders of the people. This may he explained by analogy; 
despotism debases the oppressed much more Chan the oppressor: 
In absolute monarchies the king has often great virtues, but 
the courtiers arc invariably servile. It is true that the American 
courtiers do not say " Sire," or " Your Majesty " — a distinc- 
tion without a difference. They are forever talking of the nat- 
ural intelligence of the populace they serve; they do not debate, 
the question as to which of tlie virtues of their master is pre- 
eminently worthy of admiration, for they assure him that be 
possesses all the virtues under heaven without having acquired 
them, or without caring to acquire them; they do not give' 
him their daughters and their wives to he raised at his pleasure 
to the rank of his concubines, but, by sacrificing their opinions, 
they prostitute themselves. Moralists and philosophers in 
America arc not obliged to conceal their opinions under the vdl 
of allegory; but, before they venture upon a harsh truth, tliey 
say, " We are aware that the people which we are addressing 
is too superior to all the weaknesses of human nature to los 
the command of its temper for an instant; and we should not' 
hold this language if we were not speaking to men whom their 
virtues and (heir intcnigcnce render more worthy of freedon' 
tlian all the rest of the world." T( would have been Impossll^' 
for the sycopliants of Louis XIV to flatter more dexterously. 
For my part, I am persuaded that in all governments, wliatevcr 
their nature may he, servility will cower to force, and adulation 
will cling to power. The only means of preventing men from 
degrading themselves is to invest no one with that unlimited 
authority which is the surest method of debasing tbem. 
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TuE Greatest Dangers of the American Republics Pro- 
ceed FRom THE Unlimited Power of the Majoritv 

Dcmocraiic republics liable to perUh froiii a mUuse oi iheir power, ind 
not by imiwlcnce — The Governments of the American republic* are 
more cemraliifcd and more energetic than those of ihe monarchies 
of Europe — Dangers rc5ultjt]g from this— Opinions of Hamilton and 
Jefferson upon this point 

Govcmmenls usually fall a sacrifice to impotence or to tyr- 
anny. In the former case their power escapes from them ; 
it is wrested from their grasp in the latter. Many observers, 
w]k) have witnessed the anarchy of democratic Slates, have 
imagineii that the government oE those States was naturally 
weak and impotent. The truth is, that when onec hostilities 
are begun between parties, the government loses its control over 
society. Hut I do not thii:k that a democratic ptnver is nat- 
urally without force or without resources : say. rather, that it is 
almost always by the abuse of its force and the misemployment 
of its resources that a democratic government fails. Anarchy 
is almost always produced by its tyranny or its mistakes, but 
not by its want of strength. 

It is important not to confound stability with force, or Uie 
greatness of a thing with ils duration. In democratic rcpiililics, 
the power which directs' society is not stable; for it often 
changes hands and assumes a new direction. But whichever 
way it turns, its force is almost irresistible. The Governments 
of the American republics appear to me to be as much central- 
ized as those of the absolute monarchies of Europe, and more 
energetic than they are. I do not, therefore, imagine that they 
will perish from weakness.^ 

If ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, that 
event may be attributed to the unlimited authority of tlic ma- 
jority, which may at some future time urge the minorities to 
desperation, and oblige them to have recourse to physical force. 
Anarchy will tlien be tlie result, but it will have been brought 
about by despotism. 

Mr, Hamilton expresses the same opinion in the " Fed- 
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eralist," No. 51. " It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to gtiard the society against the oppression of its rulers, but 
to guard one part of the society against the injustice of the 
othiT pari. Justice is the end of government. It is the end of 
civil society. It ever has been, and ever will be, pursued until it 
be obtained, or until HlK'rty be lost in the pursuit. In a society, 
tinder the forms of which the stitmgcr faction can readily unite 
and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be said to reign 
as in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is not se- 
cured against the violence of the stronger: and as in the latter 
state even the stronger Individuals are prompted by the uncer- 
tainty of their condition to submit to a government which may 
protect tlic weak as well as tliemsclvcs, so in the former state 
will the more powerful factions be gradually induced by a like 
motive to wish for a government which will protect all parlies, 
Ihc weaker as well as the more powerful. It can be little 
doubted that, if the State of Rhode Island was separated from 
the Confederacy and left to itself, the insecurity of right under 
the popular form of government within such narrow limits 
would be displayed by such reiterated oppressions of the fac- 
tious majorities, that some power altogether independent of the 
people would soon be called for by the voice of the very factions 
whose misrule had proved the necessity of it." 

Jefferson has also thus expressed himself in a letter to Madi- 
son :r "The executive power in our Government is not the 
only, perhaps not even the principal, object of my solicitude. 
The tyranny of the Legislature is really the danger most to be 
feared, and will continue to be so for many years to come. The 
tyranny of the executive power will come in its turn, hut at a 
more distant period." I am glad to cite the opinion of Jefferson 
upon this subject rather than that of another, because T con- 
sider him to be the most powerful advocate democracy has ever 
sent forth. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CAUSES WHICH MITIGATE THE TYRANNY OF THE MA- 
jority in the united states 

Absence of Central Auministration 

Tbc nttiannl majority docs tioc pretend to cou'duct all business — Is 
obliged to employ the town and county majtistraics to execute its 
sopremc decisions.. 

I HAVE already pointed out the distinction which is to be 
made between a centralized governincnt and a centralized 
administration. The former exists in America, but the 
latter is nearly unknown there. If the directing power of the 
American commnnitics had both these instruments of govern- 
ment at its disposal, and united the habit of executing its own 
commands to the right of commanding; if. after having estab- 
lished the general principles of government, it descended to 
the details of public business; and if, having regulated the 
great interests of the country, it could penetrate into the privacy 
of individual interests, freedom would soon be banished from 
the New World. 

But in the United States the majority, which so frequently 
displays the tastes and the propensities of a despot, is still des- 
titute of the more perfect instruments of tyranny. In the 
American republics the activity of the central Government has 
never as yet been extended beyond a limited number of objects 
sufficiently prominent to call forth its attention. Tlic secondary 
affairs of society have never been regulated by its authority, 
and nothing has hitherto betrayed its desire of interfering in 
them. The majority is become more and more absolute, but 
it has not increased the prerogatives of the central government ; 
those great prerogatives have been confined to a certain sphere; 
and although the despotism of the majority may be galling upon 
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one point, it cannot be saitl to extend to a]I. However the pre- 
dominant party in the nation niay bt carried away by its pas- 
sions, however ardent it may be in the pursuit of its projects, 
it cannot oblige all the citizens to comply with its desires in the 
same manner and at the same time ihrougliout the country. 
When tlie central Government which represents that majority 
has issued a decree, it must entrust the execution of its will to 
agents, over whom it frequently has no control, and whom it 
cannot perpetually direct. The townships, municipal bodies, 
and counties may therefore be looked upon as concealed break- 
waters, which check or part the tide of popular excitement. If 
an oppressive law were passed, the liberties of the people would 
still be protected by the means by which that law would be put 
in execution: tlie majority cannot descend to the details and 
(as I will venture to style them) the puerilities of administra- 
tive tyranny. Nor docs the people entertain that full conscious- 
ness of its authority which would prompt it to interfere in these 
matters; it knows the extent of its natural powers, but it is un- 
acquainted with the increased resources which the art of gov- 
ernment might furnish. 

This point deserves attention, for if a democratic republic 
similar to that of the United States were ever founded in a 
country where the power of a single individual had previously 
subsisted, and the cfTects of a centralized adinini.<it ration had 
sunk deep into the habits and the laws of the people, I do not 
hesitate to assert, that in that country a more insufferable des- 
potism would prevail than any which now exists in the monar-' 
chica! States of Europe, or indeed than any which could be 
found on this side of the confines of Asia. 



DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 

The Psofessiom of the Law in the United States Serves 

TO COUNTEKIVISE THE DeMOCKACY 

Utility of discriminating the natural propensities of the mcmbcri of the 
legal profession — These men called upon to act a praminctit part iti 
future society — In what manner ihc peculiar pursuits of lawyers give 
an aristocratic turn to their ideas — Accidental cau&cs which may 
check this tendency — Ease with which the ansiocracy ccalcsccs with 
legal men — Use ol lawyers to a despot — The profcsfcion of the law 
constitutes the only aristocratic element with which lUe natural ele- 
ments of democracy will combine — Peculiar causes which tend to 
give an aristocnilic turn of mind to the Enulish and American 
lawyers — The aristocracy of America is on the bench and at the bar 
—Influence of lawyers upon American society — ^Their peculiar mag- 
isterial habits aScct the legislature, the administration, and even the 
people. 

In visiting the Americans and in studying their laws we per- 
ceive that the authority they have entrusted to members of the 
legal profession, and the intluence uliicli these individuals ex- 
ercise in the Government, is the most powerful existing security 
against the excesses of democracy. This effect seems to me to 
result from a general cause which it is useful to investigate, 
since it may produce analogous consequences elsewhere. 

The members of the legal profession have taken an important 
part in alt the vicissitudes ol political society in Europe during 
the last five hundred years. At one time they have been the in- 
struments of those who were invested with political authority, 
and at another they have succeeded in converting political au- 
thorities into their instrument. In the Mitldic Ages they af- 
forded a powerful support to the Crown, and since that period 
they have exerted themselves to the utmost to limit the royal 
prerogative. In England they have contracted a close alliance 
with the aristocracy ; in France they have proved to be the 
most dangerous enemies of that class. It is my object to in- 
quire whether, under all these circumstances, the members of 
the legal profession have been swayed by sudden and momen- 
tary impulses; or whether they have been impelled by princi- 
ples which are inherent in their pursuits, and which will always 
recur in history. I am incited to this investigation by reflecting 
that this particular class of men will most likely play a promi- 
nent patT in that order of things to which the events of our time 
are giving birth. 

Men who have more especially devoted themselves to legal 
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pursuits derive from those occupations certain habits of order, a 
taste for formalities, and a kind of instinctive regard for the 
regular connection of ideas, which naturally render them very 
hostile CO the revolutionary spirit and the unreflecting passions 
of the multitude. 

The special information which lawyers derive from their 
studies ensures them a separate station in society, and they 
constitute a sort of privileged body in the scale of intelligence. 
This notion of their superiority perpetually recurs to ihcm in 
tlic practice of their profession: they arc the masters of a sci- 
ence which is necessary, but which is not very generally known ; 
tlicy serve as arbiters between the citizens; and the habit of 
directing the blind passions of parties in litigation to their pur- 
pose inspires them with a certain contempt for the judgment 
of the multitude. To this it may be added that they naturally 
constitute a body, not by any previous understanding, or by an 
agreement which directs them to a common end ; but the an- 
alogy of their studies and the uniformity of their proceedings 
connect their minds together, as much as a common intercsti 
could combine Ihcir endeavors. 

A portion of the tastes and of the habits of the aristocracy 
may consequently he discovered in the characters of men in 
the profession ol the law. They partiripatc in the same in- 
stinctive love of order and of formalities ; and they entertain 
the same repugnance to the actions of the multitude, and the 
same secret contempt of the government of the people. I do 
not mean to say that the natural propensities of lawyers are 
sufficiently strong to sway them irresistibly ; for they, like most 
other men, are governed by their private interests and the ad- 
vantages of the moment. 

In a state of society in which the members of the legal pro- 
fession are prevented from holding that rank in the political 
world which they enjoy in private life, we may rest assured 
that they will be the foremost agents of revolution. But it 
must then be inquired whether the cause which induces them 
to innovate and to destroy is accidental, or whether it belongs 
to some lasting purpose which they entertain. It is true that 
lawyers mainly contributed to the overthrow of the French 
monarchy in 1789; but it remains to be seen whether they acted 
thn« Iwcause they had studied the laws, or because they were 
prohibited from cooperating in the work of legislation. 
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Five hundred years ago the English nobles headed the peo- 
ple, and spoke in its name ; at the present time the aristocracy 
supports the throne, and defends the royal prerogative. But 
aristocracy has, notwithstanding this, its peculiar instincts and 
propensities. Wc must be careful not to coniound isolated 
members of a body with the body itself, fn all free govern- 
ments, of whatsoever form ihey may be, members of the legal 
profession will be found at the head of all parties. The same 
remark is also applicable to the aristocracy ; for almost all the 
democratic convulsions which have agitated the world have 
been directed by nobles. 

A privileged body can never satisfy the ambition of all its 
members ; it has always more talents and more passions to con- 
tent and to employ llian it can find places ; so that a consider- 
able number of individuals are usually to be met with who are 
inclined to attack those very privileges which they find it im- 
possible to turn to their own account. 

I do not, then, assert that all the members of the legal pro- 
fession are at all times the friends of order and the opponents 
of innovation, but merely that most of them usually are so. 
In a community in which lawyers are allowed to occupy, with- 
out opposition, that high station which naturally belongs to 
them, their general spirit will he eminently conservative and 
anti-democratic. When an aristocracy excludes the leaders 
of that profession from its ranks, it excites enemies which are 
the more formidable to its security as they are independent of 
the nobility by their industrious pursuits ; and they feci them- 
selves to be its equal in point of intelligence, although they en- 
joy less opulence and less power. But whenever an aristoc- 
racy consents to impart some of its privileges to these same 
individuals, the two classes coalesce very readily, and assume, 
as it were, the consistency of a single order of family interests. 

I am, in like manner, inclined to believe that a monarch will 
always be able to convert legal practitioners into the most ser- 
viceable instruments of his authority. There is a far greater 
affinity between this class of individuals and the executive 
power than there is between them and the people ; just as there 
is a greater natural affinity between the nobles and the mon- 
arch than between the nobles and the people, although the 
higher orders of society have occasionally resisted the preroga- 
tive of the Crown in concert with tlie lower classes. 
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Lawyers arc attached to public order beyond every other 
consideration, and the best security of public order is authority. 
It must not be forgotten llial, if they prize (he free institutions 
of their country mucli. they nevertheless value the legality of 
those institutions far more : they are less afraid of tyranny than 
of arbitrary power ; and provided that the legislature take upon 
itself to deprive men of their independence, they are not dis- 
satisfied. 

I am therefore convinced that the prince who. in presence of 
an encroaching democracy, should endeavor to impair the ju- 
dicial authority in his dominions, and (o diminish the political 
influence of lawyers, would commit a great mistake. He would 
let slip the substance of authority to grasp at the shadow. He 
would act more wisely in introducing men connected with the 
law into the government; and if he entrusted them with the 
conduct of a despotic power, bearing some marks of violence, 
that power would most Ukely assume the external features of 
justice and of legality in their hands. 

The government of democracy is favorable to the political 
power of lawyers; for when the wealthy, the noble, and the 
prince are excluded from the government, they are sure to oc- 
cupy the highest stations, in their own right, as it were, since 
they arc the only men of information and sagacity, beyond the 
sphere of the people, who can be the object of the popular 
choice. If, then, they are led by their tastes to combine with 
the aristocracy and to support the Crown, they are naturally 
brought into contact with the people by their interests. ITiey 
like the government of democracy, without participating in 
its propensities and without imitating its weaknesses; whence 
they derive a twofold authority, from it and over it. The peo- 
ple in democratic states does not mistrust the members of the 
legal profession, because it is well known that they are inter- 
ested in serving the popular cause : and it listens to them with- 
out irritation, because it does not attribute to them any sinister 
designs. The object of lawyers is not. indeed, to overthrow 
the institutions of democracy, but they constantly endeavor to 
give it an impulse which diverts it from its real tendency, by 
means which are foreign to its nature. Lawyers belong to the 
people by birth and interest, to the aristocracy by habit and by 
lasle, and they may be looked upon as the natural bond and 
connecting link of the two great classes of society. 
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The profession of the law is the only aristocratic element 
which can be amalgamated without violence with the natural 
elements of democracy, and which can be advantageously and 
permanently combined with them. I am not unacquainted 
with the defects which arc inherent in the character of that body 
of men; but without this admixture of lawyer-like sobriety 
with the democratic principle, I question whether democratic 
institutions could long be maintained, and 1 cannot believe that 
a republic could subsist at the present time if the influence of 
lawyers in public business did not increase in proportion to the 
power of the people. 

This aristocratic character, which T hold to be common to 
the legal profession, is much more distinctly marked in the 
United States and in England than in any other country. This 
proceeds not only from the legal studies of the English and 
American lawyers, but from the nature of the legislation, and 
the position which those persons occupy in the two countries. 
The English and the Americans have retained the law of pre- 
cedents ; that is to say, they continue to found their legal opin- 
ions and the decisions of their courts upon the opinions and the 
decisions of their forefathers. In the mind of an English or 
American lawyer a taste and a reverence for what is old is al- 
most always united to a love of regular and lawful proceedings. 

This predisposition has another effect upon the character of 
the legal profession and upon the general course of society. 
The English and American lawyers investigate what has been 
done ; the French advocate inquires what should have been 
done ; the former produce precedents, the latter reasons. A 
French observer is surprised to hear how often an English or an 
American lawyer quotes the opinions of others, and how little 
he alludes to his own ; whilst the reverse occurs in France. 
There the most trifling litigation is never conducted without the 
introduction of an entire system of ideas peculiar to the counsel 
employed ; and the fundamental principles of law are discussed 
in order to obtain a perch of land by the decision of the court. 
This abnegation of his own opinion, and this implicit deference 
to the opinion of his forefathers, which are common to the Eng- 
lish and American lawyer, this subjection of thought which he 
is obliged to profess, necessarily give him more timid habits 
and more sluggish inclinations in England and America than in 
France. 





if comprehension, but 
ihcy can be read by every one ; nothing, on the other hand, can 
be more impenetrable to the uninitiated than a legislation 
founded upon precedents. The indispensable want of legal 
assistance which is felt in England and in the United States, and 
the high o^nnion which is generally entertained of the ability of 
the legal profession, tend to separate it more and more from the 
people, and to place it in a distinct class. The French lawyer 
is simply a man extensively acquainted with the statutes of his 
country ; but the English or American lavi?ycr resembles the 
hierophants of Egypt, for, like them, he is the sole interpreter of 
an occult science. 

The station which lawyers occupy in England and America 
exercises no less an influence upon their habits and their opin- 
ions. The English aristocracy, which has taken care to attract 
to hs sphere whatever is at all analogous lo itself, has conferred 
a high degree of importance and of authority upon tlie members 
of the legal profession. In English society lawyers do not oc- 
cupy the first rank, but they arc contented with the station as- 
signed lo them ; they constitute, as it were, the younger branch 
of the English aristocracy, and they are attached to their elder 
brothers, although they do not enjoy all their privileges. The 
English lawyers consequently mingle the taste and the ideas of 
the aristocratic circles in which they move with the aristocratic 
interests of their profession. 

And indeed the lawyer-like character wrhich I am endeawir- 
ing to depict is most distinctly to be met with in England : there 
laws are esteemed not so much because they are good as because 
they are old ; and if it be ncces.';ary to modify them in any re- 
spect, or to adapt them to the changes which time operates in 
society, recourse is had to the most inconceivable contrivances 
in order to uphold the traditionary fabric, and to maintain that 
nothing has been done which does not square with tlie inten- 
tions and complete the labors of former generations. The very 
individuals who conduct these changes disclaim all intention of 
innovation, and they had rather resort to absurd expe<lients 
than plead guilty to so great a crime. Tliis spirit ap|icrtains 
more especially to the English law>crs ; they seem indifferent 
U> the real meaning of what they treat, and they direct all their 
■(tention to the letter, seeming inclined to infringe the rules of 
cumnion sense and of humanity ratlier than to swerve one tittle 
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from tlie law. The English legislation may be compared to the 
Ktock of an old tree, upon which lawyers liave engraftctl tlie 
most various shoots, with Lhc hupc that, although their Eruits 
may differ, their foliage at least will be confounded with the 
venerable trunk which supports them a.11. 

In America there are no nobles or men of letters, and the peo- 
ple is apt to mistrust the wealthy ; lawyers consequently form 
the highest political class, and the most cultivated circle of so- 
ciety. They have therefore nothing to gain by innovation, 
which adds a conservative interest to their natural taste tor pub- 
lic order. li I were asked where I place the American aristoc- 
racy, I should reply without hesitation that it is not composed 
of the rich, who are united together by no common tie, but that 
it occupies the judicial bench and the bar. 

The more we reflect upon all that occurs in the United States 
the more shall we be persuaded that the lawyers as a body form 
die most powerful, if not the only, counterpoise to the demo* 
cratic clement. In that country we perceive how eminently 
the legal profession is qualified by its powers, and even by its 
defects, to neutralize the vices which are inherent in popular 
government. When the American people is intoxicated by 
passion, or carried away by the impetuosity of its ideas, it is 
checked and stopped by the almost invisible influence of its 
legal counsellors, who secretly oppose their aristocratic propen- 
sities to its democratic instincts, their superstitious attachment 
to what is antique to its love of novelty, their narrow views to its 
immense designs, and their habitual procrastination to its ar- 
dent impatience. 

The courts of justice are the most visible organs by which the 
legal profession is enabled to control the demucrac>'. The 
judge is a lawyer, who, independently of the taste for regular- 
ity and order which he has contracted in the study of legislation, 
derives an additional love of stability from his own inalienable 
functions. His legal attainments have already raised him to a 
distinguished rank amongst his fellow-citizens; his political 
power completes the distinction of his station, and gives him 
the inclinations natural to privileged classes. 

Armed with the power of declaring the laws to be unconsti- 
tutional," the American magistrate perpetually interferes in po- 
litical affairs. He cannot force the people to make laws, but at 

a See c1in|ilcr VI. on tbe "Judicial Power in Ilic Uaited Sntu." 
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least be can oblige tt not to disobe7 iu own enactments ; or to 
act incon&istCDtJy witfa its own principles. I am aware that a 
secret tendency to diminish the judicial power exists in the 
United States, and by most of the constitntions of the sen 
States the Government can, upon the demand of the two hoi 
of the legislature, remove the judges from their station. By 
KHBe other constitutions the members of the tribunals 
elected, and they arc even subjected to frequent re-elections, 
venture to predict that these innovations will sooner or later 
be attended with fatal consequences, and that it will be found out 
at some future period that the attack which is made upon the 
judicial power has affected the democratic republic itself. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the legal spirit of 
which i have been speaking has been confined, in the United 
States, to the courts of justice; it extends far beyond them. 
As the lawyers constitute the only enlightened class which the 
people docs not mistrust, they are naturally called upon to oc- 
cupy most of the public stations. Tlicy fill the legislative as- 
semblies, and they conduct the administration ; they conse- 
quently exercise a powerful influence upon tJie formation of the 
law. and upon its execution- The lawyers are, however, obliged 
to yield to the current of public opinion, which is too strong 
for them to resist it, but it is easy to find indications of what 
their conduct would be if they were free to act as they chose. 
The Americans, who have made such copious innovations in 
their political legislation, have introduced very sparing altera- 
tions in their civil laws, and that with great difficulty, although 
those laws are frequently repugnant to their social condition. 
The reason of this is, that in matters of civil law the majority is 
obliged to defer to the authority of the legal profession, and 
that the American lawyers arc disinclined to innovate when 
they are left to their own choice. 

It is curious for a Frenchman, accustomed to a very different 
slate of things, to hear the perpetual complaints which are made 
in the United States against the stationary propensities of legal 
men, and their prejudices in favor of existing institutions. 

The influence of the legal habits which are common in .Amer- 
ica extends beyond the limits I have just pointed out. Scarcely 
any question arises in the United States which docs not become, 
sooner or later, a subject of jiuHcial debate : hence all parties 
are obliged to borrow the ideas, and even the language, usual 
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in judicial proceedings in th«jr doily controversies. As most 
public men are, or Iiave been, leg^al practitioners, they introduce 
the customs and technicalities of their profession into the affairs 
of the country. The jury extends ihis habitude to all classes. 
The language of the law thus becomes, in some measure, a 
vulgar tongue ; the spirit of the law, which is produced in the 
schools and courts of justice, gradually penetrates beyond their 
walls into the bosom of society, where it descends to the lowest 
classes, so that the whole people contracts the habits and the 
tastes of the magistrate. The lawyers of the United States fonn 
a party which is but little feared and scarcely perceived, which 
has no badge peculiar to itself, which adapts itself with great 
flexibility to the exigencies of the time, and accommodates it- 
self to all the movements of the social body ; but this party ex- 
tends over the whole community, and it penetrates into all 
classes of society ; it acts upon the country imperceptibly, but 
it Anally fashions it to suit its purposes. 



TaiAL BY Jury in the United States Gjnsidered as a 
PoLiTJCAL Institution 

Tri&l by Jury, which is one of the insiriiincnts of the sovereignty of the 
pcopli:, dcscrt'cs to be cuniiiarcd with the othi'r laws which cstatilish 
that sovercigniy^Comiiosilioii of ihc jury iii ihc United Slates — 
EiTect of trial by jury upon the nationAl character — It cilucatcs the 
people — It tends to establish the authority of the inaKistratcs and 
to extend a knowledge of law among the people. 

Since I have been led by my subject to recur to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States, I will not pass over this 
point without adverting to the institution of the jury. Trial 
by jury may be considered in two separate points of view, as 
a judicial and as a political institution. If it entered into my 
present purpose to inquire how far trial by jury (more espe- 
cially in civil cases) contributes to insure the best administration 
of justice, I admit that its utility might be contested. As the 
jury was first introduceil at a time when society was in an un- 
civilized state, and when courts of justice were merely called 
upon to decide on the evidence of facts, it is not an easy task 
to adapt il to the wants of a highly civilized community when 
the mutual relations of men are multiplied to a surprising ex- 
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Lent, and hare auuiDcd the enligfateoed and inteUednal char- 
acter of the a^> 

My present object is to consider the jory as a political instt- 
tntion. and any other coarse would divert me from my siib}ecL 
Of trial \iy jui>'. considered as a judicial institutioo, I shall ben 
•ax but rcTj few words. When the English adopted trial by 
jury they were a semi -barbarous people; they are become, in 
course of time, one of the most enlightened nations of the earth ; 
and their attachment to this institution seems to have increased 
with their increasing cultivation. They soon spread beyond 
their insular boundaries to every comer of the habitable globe; 
0ome have formed colonies, others independent states; the 
mother-country has maintained its monarchical constitution; 
many of its offspring have founded powerful republics; but 
wherever the English have been they have boasted of the priv- 
ilege of trial by jury.f They have established it, or hastened 
to re-establish it, in all their settlements. A judicial institution 
which obtains the suffrages of a great people for so long a series 
of ages, which is zealously renewed at everj' epoch of civiliza- 
tion, in all the chmatcs of the earth and under every form of 
human government, cannot be contrary to the spirit of justice.' 
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n^ however, from titis part of the subject. To look upon 
the jury as a mere judicial instiluticn is to coniine otir att(;ntion 
to a very narrow view of it ; for however great its influence may 
be upon the decisions of the law courts, that influence is very 
subordinate to the powerful effects which it produces on the 
destinies of the comniuntty at large. The jury is above all a 
political institution, and it must be regarded ia this light in order 
to be duly appreciated. 

By the jury I mean a certain number of citizens chosen in- 
discriminately, and invested with a temporary right of judging. 
Trial by jury, as applied to the repression of crime, appears to 
nie to introduce an eminently republican element into Uie gov- 
ernment upon the following grounds: — 

The institution of the jury may be aristocratic or democratic, 
according to the class of society from which the jurors arc se- 
lected ; but it always preserves its reputilican character, inas- 
much as it places the real direction of society in the hands of 
the governed, or of a portion of the governed, instead of leav- 
ing it under the authority of ilic Government. I'orce is never 
more than a transient element of success ; and after force comes 
the notion of right. A government which should only be able 
to crush its enemies upon a field of battle would very soon he 
destroyed. The true sanction of political laws is to be found in 
penal legislation, and if that sanction be wanting the law will 
sooner or later lose its cogency. He who punishes infractions 
of the law is therefore the real master of society. Now the in- 
stitution of the jury raises the people itself, or at least a class 
of citiiens. to the bench of judicial authority. The institution 
of the jury consequently invests the people, or that class of 
citizens, with the direction of society.? 

In England the jury is returned from the artistocratic portion 
of the nation / the aristocracy makes the laws. apijJies the laws, 
and punishes all infractions of the laws ; everything is estab- 
lished upon a consistent footing, and England may with truth 
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be said to constitute an aristocratic rt-public. In the ITnltn] 
States the same system is applied to the whole people. Every 
American citizen is qualified to be an elector, a juror, and i& 
eligible to Gflicc.2 The system of the jury, as it is understood 
in America, appears to me to be as direct and as extreme a 
consequence of the sovereignty of tlie people as universal suf- 
frage. These institutions are two instruments of equal power, 
which contribute to the supremacy of the majority. All the 
sovereigns who have chosen to govern by tlteir own authorit}*, 
and to direct society instead of ulwying its directions, Iiavc de- 
stroyed or enfeebled the institution of tlie jury. The nionarchs 
of the House of Tudor sent to prison jurors who refused to con- 
vict, and Napoleon caused them to lie returned by his agents. 

However clear most of these truths may seem to be, they 
do not command universal assent, and in France, at leai^l, the in- 
stitution of trial by jury is still very imperfectly understood. 
If the question arises as to the proper qualification of jurors, it 
is confined to a discussion of the intelligence and knowledge of 
the citizens who may be returned, as if the jury was merely a 
judicial institution. This appears to me to be the least part of 
the subject. The jury is pre-eminently a political institution; 
it must be regarded as one form of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple; wiifn that sovereignty is repudiated, it must be rejected, 
or it must be adapted to the laws by which that sovereignty is 
established. The jury is that portion of the nation to which the 
execution of the laws is entrusted, as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment constitute that part of the nation which makes the laws; 
and in order that society may be governed with consistency 
and uniformity, the list of citizens qualified to serve on juries 
must increase and diminish with the list of electors. This I hold 
to be the point of view most worthy of the attention of the legis- 
lator, and all that remains is merely accessory. 

T am so entirely convinced that the jury is pre-eminently a 
poh'tical institution that I still consider it in this light when it i» 
applied in civil causes. Laws are always unstable unless they 
are founded upon the manners of a nation ; manners arc the 
only durable and resisting power in a people. When the jury 
is reserved for criminal offences, the people only witnesses its 
occasional action in certain particular cases; the ordinary 
course of life goes on without its interference, and it is consid* 

1 S«e ApiKndui, Q. 
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crcd as an instrument, but not as the only instniment, o( ob- 
taining justice. This is true a foriiori when tlie jury is only ap- 
plied to certain criminal causes. 

When, on the contrar>', the influence of the jury Is extended 
to civil causes, its application is constantly palpable; it affects 
all tlie interests of the community ; everyone co-operates in its 
work : it thus penetrates into all the usages of life, it fashions the 
human mind to its peculiar forms, and is gradually associated 
with the idea of justice itself. 

The instituiion of the jury, if confined to criminal causes, is 
always in danger, but when once it is introduced into civil pro- 
ceedings it defies the aggressions of time and of man. If it had 
been as easy to remove the jury from the manners as from the 
laws of England, tt would have perished under Henry VIIT, 
and Elizabeth, and the civil jury did in reality, at that period, 
save the liberties of the country. In whatever manner the jury 
be applied, it cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence upon 
the national character; but this influence is prodigiously in- 
creased when it is introduced into civil causes. The jury, and 
more especially the jury in civil cases, serves to communicate 
the spirit of the judges to the minds of all the citizens ; and this 
spirit, with the habits which attend it, Is the soundest prepara- 
tion for free institutions. It imbues all classes with a respect 
(or the thing judged, and with the notion of right. If these 
two elements be removed, the love of independence is reduced 
to a mere destructive passion. It teaches men to practice equity, 
every man learns to judge his neighbor as he would himself be 
judged ; and this is especially true of the jury in civil causes, 
for, whilst the number of persons who have reason to apprehend 
a criminal prosecution is small, every one is liable to have a 
civil action hroupht against him. The jurj' teaches every man 
not to recoil before the responsibility of his own actions, and im- 
presses him with that manly confidence without which political 
virtue cannot exist. It invests each citizen with a kind of mag- 
istracy, it makes ihem all feel the duties which they are bound 
to discharge towards society, and the part %vliich they take in 
the Government. By obliging men to turn Ihcir attention to 
affairs which are not exclusively their own, it nibs off that in- 
dividual egotism which is the rust of society. 

The jury contributes most powerfully to form the judgment 
and to increase the natural intelligence of a people, and this is. 
Vou I. — 19 
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in my opinion, its greatest advantage. It may be regarded as 
a gratuitous public school ever open, in which every juror learns 
to exercise his rights, enters into daily communication with the 
most learned and enlightened members of the upper classes, 
and becomes practically acquainted with the laws of his coun- 
try, which are brought within the reach of his capacity by the 
efforts of ihe bar, the advice of the judge, and even by the 
passions of the parties. I think that the practical intelligence 
and political good sense of the Americans are mainly attribut- 
able to the long use which they have made of the jury in dvil 
causes. I do not know whether tlie jury is useful to those who 
are in litigation ; but I am certain it is highly beneficial to tliose 
who decide the litigation ; and I look upon it as one of the most 
efficacious means for the education of the people which society 
can employ. 

What I have hitherto said applies to all nations, but the re- 
mark 1 am now about to make is peculiar to the Americans and 
to democratic peoples. I have already observed tliat in de- 
mocracies the members of the legal profession and the magis- 
trates constitute the only aristocratic body which can check the 
irregularities of the people. This aristocracy is invested with 
no physical power, but it exercises its conservative influence 
upon the minds of men, and the most abundant source of its au- 
thority is the institution of the ci^HI jury. In criminal causes, 
when society is armed against a single individual, the jury is 
apt to look upon tlie judge as the passive instrument of social 
power, and to mistrust his advice. Moreover, criminal causes 
are entirely founded upon the evidence of facts which common 
sense can readily appreciate ; upon this ground the judge and 
the jury are equal. Such, however, is not the case in civil 
causes; then the judge appears as a disinterested arbiter be- 
tween the conflicting passions of the parties. The jurors look 
up to him with confidence and listen to him with respect, for 
in this instance their intelligence is completely under the con- 
trol of his learning. It is the judge who sums up the various 
arguments with wliich their memory has been wearied out, and 
who guides them through the devious course of the proceed- 
ings; he points their attention to the exact question of fact 
which they are called upon to solve, and he puts the answer to 
the question of law into their mouths. His influence upon 
thctr verdict is almost unliiuited. 
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If I am called upon to explain why I am but little moved by 

the arguinenis derived from the ignorance ol jurors in civil 
causes, I reply, that in these proceedings, whenever tlie question 
to be solved is not a mere question of fact, the jury has only tbe 
semblance of a judicia! body. The jury sanctions the dcciRion 
of the judge, they by the authority of society which they repre- 
sent, and he by that of reason and of law.A 

In England and in America the judges exercise an influence 
■upoo criminal trials which the French judges have never pos- 
sessed. The reason of this difference may easily be discovered ; 
the English and American magistrates establish their authority 
in civil causes, and only transfer it afterwards to tribunals of an- 
other kind, where that authority was not acquired. In some 
cases (and they are frequently the most important ones) the 
American judges have the right of deciding causes alone. i 
Upon these occasions they are accidentally placed in the posi- 
tion which the French judges habitually occupy, but they arc 
invested with far more power than the latter; they arc still 
surrounded by the reminiscence of the jury, and their judgment 
has almost as much authority as the voice of the community at 
large, represented by that institution. Tlicir influence extends 
beyond the limits of the courts ; in the recreations of private Tife 
as well as in the turmoil of public business, abroad and in the 
legislative assemblies, the American judge is constantly sur- 
rounded by men who are accustomed to regard his intelligence 
as superior to tlieir own, and after having exercised his power in 
the decision of causes, he continues to influence the habits of 
thought and the characters of the individuals who took a part 
in his judgment. 

The jury, then, which seems to restrict the rights of magis- 
tracy, does in reality consolidate its power, and in no country 
are the judges so powerful as there, where the people partakes 
their priN-ileges. It is more especially by means of the jury in 
civil causes that the American magistrates imbue all classes of 
society with the spirit of their profession. Thus the jury, which 
is the most energetic means of making the people rule, is also 
the most efficacious means of teaching it to rule well. 



k Sre Appen(1!x, R. 
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CHAPTER XV!I 

PRINaPAL CAUSES WHICH TEND TO MAINTAIN THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBUC IN THE UNITED STATES 

A DEMOCRATIC republic subsists in the United States, 
and the principal object of this book has been to account 
for the fact of its existence. Several of the causes which 
contribute to maintain the institutions of America have been 
involuntarily passed by or oni> hinted at as 1 was borne along 
by my subject. Others I have been unable to discuss, and those 
on which I have dwelt most are, as it were, buried in the details 
of the former parts of this work. I think, therefore, that before 
1 proceed to speak of the future, 1 cannot do better than collect 
within a small compass the reasons which best explain the pres- 
ent. In this retrospective chapter I shall be succinct, for I shall 
take care to remind the reader very summarily of what he al- 
ready knows; and I shall only select the most prominent of 
those facts which I have not yet pointed out. 

All tlie causes which contribute to the maintenance of the 
democratic republic in the United Stales arc reducible to three 
heads : — 

I. The peculiar and accidental situation in which Provi* 
dence lias placed the Americans. 

II. The laws. 

III. The manners and customs of the people. 

Accidental or PHoviDENTtAL Causes Which Contribute 
TO THE Maintenance ok the Democratic Republic iw 
THE United States 

The Union has no neighbors — No metropolis— The Americans have 
had the chances of birth in their favor — America an empty country 
— How thiii circumstance contributes powerfully to the maintenance 
of the democratic republic in America — How ihe American wild* 
are peopled — Avidity of the Anelo-Amcricans in taking possession 
of the solitudes of the New World— Influence of physical prosperity 
upon the political opinions of the Americans. 
A thousand circumstances, independent of the will of man, 

concur to facilitate the maintenance of a democratic republic 
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in the United States. Some of these peculiarities are known, 
the others may easily be pointed out; but 1 shall confine my- 
self to the most prominent amongst ihem. 

The Americans have no neighbors, and consequently they 
have no great wars, or financial crises, or inroads, or conquest 
to dread ; they require neither great taxes, nor great armies, 
nor great generals ; and they have nothing to fear from a 
scourge which is more formidable to republics than all these 
evils combined, namely, military glory. It is impossible to 
deny the inconceivable influence which military glory exercises 
upon the spirit of a nation. General Jackson, whom the Amer- 
icans have twice elected to the head of their Government, is 
a man of a violent temper and mediocre talents : no one cir- 
cumstance in the whole course of his career ever proved that 
he is qualified to govern a free people, and indeed the majority 
of the enlightened classes of the Union has always been op- 
posed to him. But he was raised to the Presidency, and has 
been maintained in that lofty station, solely by the recollection 
of a victory which he gained twenty years ago under the walla 
of New Orleans, a victory which was, however, a very ordinary 
achievement, and which could only be remepbercd in a country 
where battles arc rare. Now the people which is thus carried 
away by the illusions of glory is unquestionably the most cold 
and calculating, the most unmilitary (if I may use the expres- 
sion), and the most prosaic of all the peoples of the earth. 

America has no great capital o city, whose influence is di- 
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rectly or indirectly felt over the whole extent of the coiuitry^ 
which I hold to be one of the first causes oi the maintenance 
of republican institutions in the United States. In cities men 
cannot be prevented from concerting together, and from 
awakemng* a mutual excitement which prompts sudden and 
passionate resolutions. Cities may be looked upon as targe 
assemblies, of which all the inhabitants arc members ; their pop- 
ulace exercises a prodigious influence upon the magistrates, 
and frequently executes its own wishes without their intervco- 
tion. 

To subject the provinces to the metropolis is therefore not 
only to place the destiny of the empire in the hands of a portion 
of the commimity, which may be reprobated as unjust, but 
to place it in the hands of a populace acting under its own 
impulses, which must he avoided as dangerous. The pre- 
ponderance of capital cities is therefore a serious blow upon 
the representative system, and it exposes modem republics to 
the same defect as the republics of antiquity, which all perished 
from not having been acquainted with that form of government. 

It would be easy for me to adduce a great number of sec- 
ondary causes whicji have contributed to establish, and which 
concur to maintain, the democratic republic of the UnitctI 
States. £ut I discern two principal circumstances amongst 
these favorable elements, which I hasten to point out. I have 
already observed that the origin of the American settlements 
may be looked upon as the first and most efficacious cause 
to which the present prosperity of the United States may be 
attributed. The .Americans had the chances of birth in their 
favor, and their forefathers imported that equality of condi- 
tions into the country whence the democratic republic has very 
naturally taken its rise. Nor was this all they did; for besides 
this republican condition of society, the early settlors be- 
queathed to their descendants those customs, manners, and 
opinions which contribute most to the success of a republican 
form of government. When T reflect upon the consequences 
of this primary circumstance, methinks T see the destiny of 
Ameiica embodied in the first Puritan who landed on those 
shores, just as the human race was represented by the first man. 

The chief circumstance which has favored the establishnient 
and the maintenance of a democratic republic in the United 
States Is the nature of the territory which the Americans in- 
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habit. Their ancestors gave them tlie love of equality and 
of frccctum, but (jod himself gave ihem the means of remain- 
ing equal and free, by placing them upon a boundless con- 
tinent, which is open to their exertions. General prosperity 
is favorbic to the stability of all governments, but more par- 
ticularly of a democratic constitution, which depends upon the 
dispositions of the majority, and niure particularly of that por- 
tion of the community which is most exposed to (eel the pres- 
sure of want. When the people rules, it must be rendered 
happy, or it will overturn the State, and misery is apt to stimu- 
late it to those excesses to which ambition rouses kings. The 
physical causes, independent of the laws, which contribute to 
promote general prosperity, are more numerous in America 
than they have ever been in any other country in the world, at 
any other period of history. In the United States not only is 
legislation democratic, but nature herself favors the cause o£ 
the people. 

In what part of human tradition can be found anything at 
all similar to that which is occurring under our eyes in North 
America? The celebrated communities of antiquity were all 
founded in the midst of hostile nations, which they were obliged 
to subjugate before they could flourish in their place. Even the 
modems have found, in some parts of South America, vast 
regions inhabited by a people of inferior civilization, but which 
occupied and cultivated the soil. To found their new stales 
It was necessary to extirpate or to stitiduc a numerous popula- 
tion, until civilization has been made to blush for their success. 
But North America was only inhabited by wandering tribes, 
who took no thought of the natural riches of the soil, and that 
vast country was still, properly speaking, an empty continent, 
a desert land awaiting its inhabitants. 

Everything is extraordinary in America, the social condition 
of the inhabitants, as well as the laws : but the soil upon which 
these institutions arc foundwl is more extraordinary than all 
the rest. When man was first placed upon the earth by the 
Creator, the earth was inexhaustible in its youth, but man 
was weak and ignorant ; and when he had learned to explore 
the treasures which it contained, hosts of his fellow creatures 
covered its surface, and he was obliged to earn an asylum 
for repose and for freedom by the sword. At that same period 
North America was discovered, as if it had been kept in reserve 
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by the Deity, and had just risen from beneath the waters of tie 
dehigc. 

That continent still presents, as it did in the primeval time, 
rivers which rise from never-failing' sources, green and moist 
solitudes, and fields which the ploughshare of the husband- 
man has never turned. In this sutc it is offered to man, not in 
the barbarous and isolated condition of the early ages, but to 
a being who is already in possession of the most potent secrets 
of the natural world, who is united to bis fellow-men, and 
instructed by the experience of fifty centuries. At this very 
time thirteen niittions of civilized Europeans are peaceably 
spreading over those fertile plains, with whose resources and 
whose extent they are not yet themselves accurately acquainted. 
Three or four thousand soldiers drive the wandering races of 
the aborigines before them ; these are followed by the pioneers, 
who pierce the woods, scare off the beasts of prey, explore the 
courses of the inland streams, and make ready the triumphal 
procession of civilization across the waste. 

The favorable inlluence of the temporal prosperity of Amer- 
ica upon the institutions of that country has been so often 
described by others, and adverted to by myself, that I shall 
not enlarge upon it beyond the addition of a few facts. An 
erroneous notion is generally entertained that the deserts ol 
America are peopled by European emigrants, who annually 
disembark upon the coasts of the New World, whilst the 
American population increases and multiplies upon the soil 
which its forefathers tilled. The European settler, however, 
usually arrives in the United States without friends, and some- 
times without resources; in order to subsist he is obliged 
to work for hire, and he rarely proceeds beyond that belt of 
industrious population which adjoins the ocean. The desert 
cannot be explored without capital or credit ; and the body 
must be acctistomcd to the rigors of a new climate before it 
can be exposed to the chances of forest life. It is the Ameri- 
cans themselves who daily quit the spots which gave them 
birth lo acquire extensive domains in a remote country. Thus 
the European leaves his cottage for the trans-Atlantic shores ; 
and the American, who is bom on that very coast, plunges in 
his turn into the wilds of Central America. This double 
emtgration is incessant; it begins in the remotest parts of 
Europe, it crosses the Atlantic Ocean, and it advances over 
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the soIitu<1es of the New World. Millions of men are marching 
at once towards the same horizon ; tlieir language, their re- 
ligion, their manners differ, their object is the same. The gifts 
ol fortune are promised in the West, and to the West they 
bend their course.6 

No event can be compared with this continuous removal 
of the human race, except perliaps those irruptions which pre- 
ceded the fall of the Roman Empire. Then, as well as now, 
generations of men were impelled forwards in the same direc- 
tion to meet and struggle on the same spot ; but the desigtis 
of Providence were not the same; then, every newcomer was 
the harbinger of destruction and of death ; now, every adven- 
turer brings with hira the elements of prosperity and of life. 
The future still conceals from us the uUerior consctiuences of 
this emigration of the Americans towards the West; but we 
can readily apprehend its more immediate results. As a por- 
tion of the inhabitants annually leave the States in which they 
were bom, the population of these Slates increases very slowly, 
although they have toiig been established : thus in Connecticut, 
which only contains fifty-nine inhabitants to the square mile. 
the population has not increased by more than one-quarter 
in forty years, whilst that of England has l>een augmented by 
one-third in the lapse of the same period. The European 
emigrant always lands, therefore^ in a country which is but 
half full, and where hands are in request : he becomes a work- 
man in easy circumstances ; his son goes to seek his fortune in 
unpeopled regions, and he becomes a rich landowner. The 
former amasses the capital which the latter invests, and the 
stranger as well as the native ts unacquainted with want. 

The laws of the United States arc extremely favorable to 
the division of property; but a cause which is more powerful 
than the laws prevents property from being' divided to excess.' 
This is very perceptible in the States which are beginning to be 
thickly peopled ; Massachusetts is the most populous part of 
the Union, but it contains only eighty Inhabilants to the square 
mile, which is must less than in France, where 162 are reckoned 
to the same extent of countrj-. But in Massachusetts estates 
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are very rarely dhritSed : tbe eldest son takes the land, and ^ 
others go to fcek their (ortime in the desert. Tbe law ha* 
abolished tbe ri^ts of priroogenitore, hot drcnmstanccs have 
concurred to re-estaUtsh it nnder a form of whkh oooe caa 
complain, and by which no jusl rights are impa ir ed. 

A single fact will suffice to show tbe prodigioas number 
of individuals who leave New England, in this nianner, to 
settle themselves in the wilds. We were assured in iS^o that 
thirly-sjjc of the members of Cof^iess were bom in the little 
State of ConnecticuL The population of Cocmectiait, whicb 
constitutes only one forty-third part of that of the United 
States, thus furnished one-eighth of the whole body of repre- 
sentatives. The States of Conneclicm. howcrer, only sends 
five delegates to Congress; and tbe thirty-cme others sit Cor 
tbe new Western States. If these thirty-one individuals had 
remained in Connecticut, it is probable that instead of becom* 
ing rich landowners they v^-ould have remained humble b- 
borcrs, that they would have lived in obscurity without being 
able tn rise into public Ufe, and that, far from becoming nseftd 
members of the legislature, they might have been unruly citi- 
zens. 

These reflections do not escape the observation of the Amer- 
icans any more than of ourselves. " It cannot be doubted," 
lays Chancellor Kent in his " Treatise on American Law," 
"that the division of landed estates must produce great evils 
when it is carried to such excess as that each parcel of land is 
insufficient to support a family; but these disadvantages have 
never been feh in the United States, and many generations 
must elapse before they can T>c felt . The extent of our inhabited 
territory, the abundance of adjacent land, and the continual 
stream of emigration flowing from the shores-of the .\tlantic 
towards the interior of the country, suffice as yet, and will long 
suffice, to prevent the parcelling out of estates." 

It is difficult to describe the mpacity with which the Ameri- 
can ru.shes forward to secure the immense booty which for- 
tune proffers to him. In the pursuit he fearlessly braves the 
arrow of the Indian and the distempers of the forest ; he is 
unimpressed by the silence of the woods ; the approach of 
beasts of prey does not disturb him ; for he is goaded onwards 
hv a passion more intense than the love of life. Before him 
lies a bQundIes& continent, and he urges onwards as if time 
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pressed, and he was afraid of finding no room for his exertions, 
I have spoken of the emigration from the older States, but 
how shall I describe that which takes place fro-n the mere 
recent ones? Fifty years have scarcely elapsed since that ol 
Ohio was founded : the greater part of its inhabitants were 
not bom within its confines; its capital has only been built 
thirty years, and its territory is stil! covered by an immense 
extent of uncultivated fields ; nevertheless the population of 
Ohio is already proceeding westward, and most of the settlers 
who descend to the fertile savannahs of Illinois are citizens of 
Ohio. ITicsc men left their first country to improve their con- 
dition ; they quit their resting-place to ameliorate it still more; 
fortune awaits them everywhere, but happiness they cannot 
attain. The desire of prosperity is become an ardent and rest- 
less passion in their minds whicli rtows by what it gains. They 
early broke the ties which bound them to their natal earth, 
and they have contracted no fresh ones on their way. Emigra- 
tion was at first necessary to thctn as a means of subsistence; 
and it soon becomes a sort of game of chance, which they 
pursue for the emotions it excites as much as for the gain it 
procures. 

Sometimes the progress of man is so rapid that the desert 
reappears behind him. The woods stoop to give him a pas- 
sage, and spring up again when he has passed. It is not un- 
common in crossing the new Slates of the West to meet with 
deserted dwellings in the midst of the wilds ; the traveller fre- 
quently discovers the vestiges of a log house in tlic most soli- 
tary retreats, which bear witness to the power, and no less to the 
inconstancy of man. In these abandoned fields, and over these 
ruins of a day, the primeval forest soon scatters a fresh vegeta- 
tion, the beasts resume the haunts which were once their own, 
and Nature covers the traces of man's path with branches and 
with fiowcrs, which obliterate his evanescent track. 

I remember that, in crossing one of the woodland districts 
which still cover the Slate of New York, I reached the shores 
of a lake embosomed in forests coeval with the world. A 
Binall island, covered with woods whose thick foliage con- 
cealed its banks, rose from the centre of the waters. Upon 
the shores of the lake no object attested the presence of man 
except a column of smoke which might be seen on the horizon 
rising from the tops of the trees to the clouds, and seeming to 
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hmg IroiB heaven rather than to be mounting to tlic sky. An 
Indian shaDop was hauled up on the sand, which tempted me 
to visit the islet that had first attracted my attention, and in a 
few miatites I set foot upon its banks. The wbole island fonmd 
one of those delicioas soGtndes of the New Wortd whid ahnoat 
lead civilised man to regret the hamus of the savage. A hix- 
nriant vegetation bore witness to the incomparable hnitfulness 
of the soil. The deep silence which is common to the wilds of 
N'orth America was only broken by the hoarse cooing of the 
wood-pigeon, and the tapping of the woodpecker upon the 
bark of trees. I was far from supposing that this spot had ever 
been inhabited, so comjdetdy did Nature seem to be left to 
her own caprices ; but when I reached the centre of the isle 
I thought that I discovered some traces of man. I then pro- 
ceeded to examine the sonoimding objects with care, and I 
soon perceived that a Ean^wan had undoubtedly been led to 
seek a refuge in this retreat. Yet what changes had taken 
place in the scene of his labors ! The logs which he had hastily 
hewn to build fiimself a shed had sprouted afresh ; the very 
pmps were intertwined with living rrrdnre, and his cabin was 
transformed into a bower. In the midst of these shrubs a few 
stones vrere to be seen, blackened with fire and sprinkled with 
thin ashes : here the hearth had no doubt been, and the chim- 
ney in falling had covered it with rubbish. I stood for some 
time in silent admiration of the exuberance of Nature and the 
TjffLm#«i of man: and when I n*as oUiged to leave that en- 
ft w i ri itg solitude, I exclaimed with mehncholy, " Are ruins, 
then, already: here?" 

In liurope we are worn to look upon a restless disposition, 
an unbounded desire of riches, and an excesstrc love of inde- 
pendence, as propensities ver>- formidable to society. Yet these 
are the ver>' elements which ensure a long and peaceful dura- 
tion to the republics of America. Without these unquiet pas- 
sions the population would collect in certain spots, and would 
soon be subject lo wants like those of the Old World, which 
h is difficult to satisfy : for such is the present good fortune of 
the New Worid, that tlie i-ices of its inhabitants arc scarcely 
less favorable to society than their virtues. These circumstances 
exercise a great influei>ce on the estimation in which human 
actions are held in the two hemispheres. The .Americans fre- 
qnestly term what we shouki call cupidity a laudable industry : 
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and they Mame as faint-lieartedness what wc consider to be the 
virtue of moderate desires. 

In France, simple tastes, orderly manners, domestic affec- 
tions, and the attachments wliich men feel tu the place of their 
birth, arc looked upon as great guarantees of the tranquillity 
and happiness of the State. But in America nothing seems 
to be more prejudicial to society than these virtues. The 
French Canadians, who have faithfully preserved the traditions 
of their pristine manners, are already embarrassed for room 
upon their small territory ; and this httle community, which 
has so recently begun to exist, will shortly be a prey to the 
calamities incident to old nations. In Cana<ia, the most en- 
lightened, patriotic, and humane inhabitants make extraordi- 
nary efforts to render the people dissatisfied with those simple 
enjoyments which still content it. There, the seductions of 
wealth arc vaunted with as much zeal as the charms of an 
honest but limited income in the Old World, and more exer- 
tions are made to excite the passions of the citizens there than 
to calm ihem elsewhere. If we listen to then eulogies, we shall 
hear that nothing is more praiseworthy than to exchange the 
pure and homely pleasures which even the poor man tastes in 
his own country for the dull delights of prosperity under a 
foreign sky; to leave the patrimonial hearth and the turf be- 
neath which his forefathers sleep; in short, to abandon the 
living and llie dead in quest of fortune. 

At the present time America presents a field for human 
effort far more extensive than any sum of labor which can 
be applied to work it. In America too much knowledge can- 
not be diffused ; for all knowledge, whilst it may serve him 
who possesses it, turns also Co the advantage of those who are 
without it. New wants are not to be feared, since they can be 
satisfied without difficulty; the growth of human passions 
need not be dreaded, since all passions may find an easy and a 
legitimate object ; nor can men be put in possession of too 
much freedom, since they are scarcely ever tempted to misuse 
their liberties. 

TTie American republics of the present day arc like com- 
panies of adventurers formed to explore in common the waste 
lands of the New World, and busied in a flourishing trade. 
The passions which agitate the Americans most deeply are 
not their political but tlicir commercial passions; or, to speak 
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more correctly, they introduce the habits they contract in busi- 
ness into their political life. They love order, without whicli 
affairs do not prosper; and they set an especial value upon a 
regular conduct, which is the (oundation of a solid business: 
they prefer the good sense which amasses \&Tgc fortunes to 
that enterprising spirit which frequently dissipates them ; gen- 
eral ideas alarm iheir niindi;, which arc accustomctl to posiLirc 
calculations, and they hold practice in more honor than theory. 

It is in America that one Icams to understand the influence 
which physical prosperity exercises over political actions, and 
even over opinions which ought to acknowledge no sway but 
that of reason ; and it is more especially amongst straneers 
tliat this truth is perceptible. Most of the European emigrants 
to the New World carry with them that wild love of inde- 
pendence and of change which our calamities arc so apt to 
engender. I sometimes met with Europeans in the United 
States who had been obliged lo leave their own country on 
account of their political opinions. They all astonished me 
by the language they held, but one of them surprised me more 
than all the rest. As I was crossing one of the most remote 
districts of Pennsylvania I was benighted, and obliged to beg 
for hospitality at the gate of a wealthy planter, who was a 
Frenchman by binh. Kc bade me sit down beside his fire, and 
we began to talk with that freedom which befits persons who 
meet in the backwoods, two thousand Icagtics from their native 
country*. I was aware that my host had been a jj^eat leveller 
and an ardent demagogue foriy years ago. and that his name 
was not unknown to fame. 1 was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised to hear him discuss the rights of property as an econo- 
mist or a landowner might have done: he spoke of the neces- 
sary gradations which fortune establishes among men. of 
obedience to established laws, of the influence of good morals in 
commonwealths, and of the support which religious opinions 
give to order and to freedom ; he even went to far as to quote 
an evangelical authority in corroboration of one of his political 
tenets. 

I listened, and marvelled at the feebleness of human reason. 
A proposition is true or false, but no art ran prove it to be one 
or the other, in the midst of the uncertainties of science and 
the conflicting lessons of experience, until a new incident dis- 
perses the clouds of doubt; I was poor, I become rich, and I 
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am not to expect that prosperity will act upon my conduct, ami 
leave my judgment free ; my opinions change with my fortune, 
and the happy circumstances which I turn to my advantage 
furnish nic witii that decisive argument which was before 
wanting. 

The influence of prosperity acts still more freely upon the 
American than upon strangers. The American has always 
seen the connection of public order and public prosperity, in- 
timately united as they arc, go on before his eyes ; he does not 
conceive that one can subsist without the other; he has there- 
fore nothing to forget ; nor has he, like so many Europeans, to 
unlearn the lessons of his early education. 



h 



Influence of the Laws Upon the Maintenance op the 
Democratic Republic tw the United States 

Three principal causes of the matRtenancc of the democratic republic 
— Federal Constitutions — Municipal insiilutJons — Judicial power. 

The principal aim of this book has been to make known the 
laws of the United Stales; if this purpose has been accom- 
plished, the reader is already enabled to judge for himself which 
are the laws tiiat really tend to maintain the democratic repub- 
lic, and which endanger its existence, ff 1 have not succeeded 
in explaining this in the whole course of my work, I cannot hope 
to do so within the limits of a siingle chapter. It is not my in- 
tention to retrace the patli I have already pursued, and a very 
few lines will suffice to recapitulate what I have previously ex- 
plained. 

Three circumstances seem to me to contribute most power- 
fully to the maintenance of the democratic republic in the 
United Stales. 

The first is that Federal form of Government which the 
Americans have adopted, and which enables the Union to com- 
bine the power of a great empire with the security of a small 
State. 

The second consists in those municipal institutions which 
limit tlie des]jolism of the majority, and at the same lime im- 
part a taste for freedom and a knowledge of the art of being 
free to the people. 

The third is to be met with in the constitution of the judicial 
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power. I have shown in wliat manner the courts o( justice serve 
to repress ttie excesses o( democracy, and how they check and 
direct the impulses o( the majority without stopping its activity. 



Influence of Manners Upon the Maintenance op thb 

DeUOCBATIC REPtTBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES 

I have previously remarked tliat the manners o( the people 
may be considered as one of the general causes to which the 
maintenance of a democratic repubhc in the United States isi 
attributable. I here used the word manners with tlie meanin|^ 
which tlie ancients attached to the word mores, for I apply it not 
only to manners in their proper sense of what constitutes the 
character of social intercourse, hut I extend it to the various 
notions and opinions current among men, and to the mass oE 
those ideas which constitute their character of mind. I com- 
prise, therefore, under this term the whole moral and intellect- 
ual condition of a people. My intention is not to draw a 
picture of American manners, but simply to point out such 
features of them as arc favorable to the maintenance of political 
institutions. 

RELtcioN Considered as a Political Institution, Wbicb 
Powerfully Contributes to the Maintenance of the 
Democratic Republic Amongst the Americans 

North America peopled by men who profrsspfl a ricmocratic and re- 
publican Christianity — Arrival of the Catholics — For what reason 
the Catholics form the most democratic and the most republican 
class at the present time. 

Every religion is to be found in juxtaposition to a political 
opinion which is connected with it by affinity. If the human 
mind he left to follow its own bent, it will regulate the temporal 
and spiritual institutions of society upon one uniform principle ; 
and man will endeavor, if I may use the expression, to harmon- 
ize the state In which he lives upon earth with the state which he 
believes to await him in heaven. The greatest p.art of British 
America was peopled by men who, after having shaken off the 
authority of the Pope, acVnowled^d no other religious su- 
premacy ; they brought with them into the New World a form 
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of Christianity wliich I cannot better describe tliati by styling 
it a democratic and republican relipon. This sect contributed 
powerdilly to the establishment of a democracy and a republic, 
and from the earlicBt settlement of the emipr:i'its politics and 
religion contracted an alliance which has never been dissolved. 

About fifty years ago Ireland began to pour a Catholic popu- 
lation into the United States ; on the other hand, the Catliolics 
of America made proselytes, and at the present moment more 
than a milUon of Christians professing the truths of the Church 
of Rome are to be met with in the Union.** The Catholics are 
faithful to the observances of llicir rclig:ion ; they arc fervent and 
zealous in the support and belief of their doctrines. Neverthe- 
less they constitute the most republican and the most demo- 
cratic class of citizens which exists in the United States : and 
although this fact may 8ur|)ri5c the observer at first, the causes 
by which it is occasioned may easily be discovered upon reflec- 
tion. 

I think that the Catholic reliffion has erroneously l>een looked 
upon as the natural enemy of democracy. Amongst the vari- 
ous sects of Christians, Catholicism seems to me, on the 
contrary, to be one of those which are most favorable to the 
equality of conditions. In the Catholic Church, the religious 
community is composed of only two elements, the priest and 
the people. The priest alone rises above the rank of his flock, 
and all below him arc etiual. 

On doctrinal points the Catholic faith places all human ca- 
pacities upon the same level ; it subjects the wise and i^orant, 
the man of genius and the vulgar crowd, to the details of the 
same creed ; it imposes the same observances upon the rich and 
needy, it inflicts the same anstcriticfi upon the strong and the 
weak, it listens to no compromise with mortal man, but, re- 
ducing all the human race to the same standard, it confounds 
all the distinctions of society at the foot of the same altar, even 
as they arc confoundc<l in the sight of God. If Catholicism 
predisposes the faithful to obedience, it certainly does not pre- 
pare them for inequality; but the contrary may be said of 
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Protestantism, which generally tends to make men indcp«»- 
dent, more than to render them equal. 

Catholicism is like an absolute monarchy; if the sovereign 
be removed, all the other classes of society are more equal than 
they are in repuWics. It has not iinfrcqucntly occurred that the 
Catholic priest has left the service of the altar to mix with the 
governing powers of society, and to take his place amongst the 
civil gradations oE men. This religious influence has some- 
times been used to secure the interests of that political state of 
things to which he belonged. At other times Catholics have 
taken the side of aristocracy from a spirit of religion. 

But no sooner is the prieslhood entirely separated from the 
government, as is the case in the United States, than is found 
that no class of men are more naturally disposed than the 
Catholics to transfuse the doctrine of the equality of conditions 
into the political wurld. If, then, the Catholic citizens of the 
United States are not forcibly led by (he nature of their tenets 
to adopt democratic and republican principles, at least they are 
not necessarily opposed to them ; and their social position, as 
well as their limited number, obliges them to adopt these opin- 
ions. Most of the Catholics are poor, and they have no chance 
of taking a part in the government unless it be open to all the 
citizens. They constitute a minority, and all rights must be re-i 
spected in order to insure to them the free exercise of their own 
privileges. These two causes induce tlieni, unconsciously, to 
adopt political doctrines, which they would perhaps support 
with less zeal if they were rich and preponderant. 

The Catholic clergy of the United States has never attempted 
to oppose this political tendency, but it seeks rather to justify, 
its results. The priests in America have divided the intellect- 
ual world into two parts : in the one they place the doctrines of 
revealed religion, which command thetr assent; in the other 
they leave those truths which they believe to have been freely 
left open to tlie researches of political inquiry. Thus the 
Catholics of the United States are at the same time the most 
faithful believers and the most zealous citizens. 

It may he asserted that in the United States no religious doc- 
trine displays the slightest hostility to democratic and republi- 
can institutions. The clergy of all the diflferent sects hold the 
same language, their opinions are consonant to the laws, and 
the human intellect flows onwards in one sole current. 
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I happened to be staying in one of ihc largest towns in the 
Union, when 1 was invited to attend a public meeting which 
had been called (or the purpose of assisting the Poles, and of 
sending thcni supplies of arms and money. I found two or 
three thousand persons collected in a vast hall which had been 
prepared to receive them. In a short time a priest in his ec- 
clesiastical robes advanced to the front of the hustings: the 
spectators rose, and stood uncovered, whilst he spoke in the 
following terms : — 

"Almighty God I the God of Armies! Thou who didst 
strengthen the hearts and guide the arms of our fathers when 
they were fighting for the sacred rights of national indepen- 
dence ; Thou who didst make them triuniph over a hateful op- 
pression, and hast granted to our people the benefits of liberty 
and peace : Turn, O I-ord, a favorable eye u])(jn the other 
hemisphere ; pitifully look down upon that heroic nation which 
is even now struggling as we did in the former time, and for 
the same rights which we defended with our blood. Thou, who 
didst create Man in the likeness of the same image, let not 
tyranny mar Thy work, and establish inequality upon the earlh. 
Almighty God ! do Thou watch over the destiny of the Poles, 
and render them worthy to be free. May Thy wisdom direct 
their councils, and may Thy strength sustain their arms ! Shed 
forth Thy terror over their enemies, scatter the powers which 
take counsel against them ; and vouchsafe that the injustice 
which the world has witnessed for fifty years, be not consum- 
mated in our time. O Lord, who boldest alike the hearts of 
nations and of men in Thy powerful hand ; raise up allies to the 
sacred cau.ie of right ; arouse the French nation from the 
apathy In which its rulers retain it, tliat it go fortli again to fight 
for the liberties of the world. 

*' Lord, turn not Thou Thy face from us, and grant that we 
may always be the most religious as well as the freest people 
of the earth. Almighty God, hear our supplications this day. 
Save the Poles, we beseech Thee, in the name of Thy well-be- 
Joved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross for 
the salvation of men. Amen." 

The whole meeting responded " Amen I" with devotion. 
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Indirect Influence of Religious Opinions Upon Politi- 
cal Society in the United States 

Girislian morality common lo all sects— Influence of religion apon thf 
manners of the Americans — Respect for the marriage tie — In wliat 
manner religion confines the iaiaginaiion of the Americans wittna 
certain limits, and cliccks tlic passiun of iimovation — Opinion of 
the Americans on the puUtical utility of religion — Their cxcrlioos 
111 extend and secure its prcdomiiiiiiice. 

I have just fihowii what the direct influence of religion ttpon 
politics is in tlie United States, but its indirect inHticnce appears 
to me to be still more considerable, and it never instructs the 
Americans more fully in the art of being free than when it sayi 
nothing of freedom. 

The sects which exist in the United States are innuinerable. 
They all differ in respect lo the worsliip which is due from man 
to his Creator, bnt they all agree in respect lo the duties which 
are due from man to man. Each sect adores the Deity in its 
OH-n peculiar manner, but all ihe seels preach the same moral 
law in the name of God. If it be of the highest importance to 
man, as an individual, that his religion should be true, the case 
of society is not the same. Society has no future life to hope 
for or to fear : and provided ihe cilizens profess a religion, the 
peculiar tenets of that religion are of very little importance lo 
its interests. Moreover, almost all the sects of the United 
Slates arc comprised within the great unity of Christianity, and 
Christian morality is everywhere the same. 

It may Ije believed without unfairness that a certain number 
of Americans pursue a peculiar form of worship, from habit 
more than from conviction. In the United States the sovereign 
authority is religious, and consequently hypocrisy must be com- 
mon ; but there is no country in the whole world in which the 
Christian religion retains a greater influence over the ."iotils of 
men than in .America : and there can be no greater proof of its 
utility, and of its conformity to human nature, than that its in- 
fluence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and 
free nation of ihc earth. 

I have remarked that the members of the American clergy 
in general, without even excepting those who do not admit re- 
ligious liberty, are all tn favor of civil freedom : but Ihey do not 
support any particular political system. They keep aloof from 
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parlies and from public affairs. In the United Slates religion 
exercises but little influence upon tlie laws and upon the details 
of public opiniun. but it directs the manners of the community, 
and by rcgxilatinn domestic life it regulates the Slate. 

1 do not question that the great austerity of manners which 
is observable in the United States, arises, in the Brst instance, 
from religious faitli. Religion is often unable to restrain man 
from the numbtrlcse temptatiuns of fortune ; nor can it check 
that passion for gain which every incident of his life contributes 
lo arouse, but its influence over the mind of woman is supreme, 
and women arc the protectors of morals. There is ccrtaitily no 
country In the world where the lie of marriage is so much re- 
spected as in America, or where conjugal happiness is more 
hig'hiy or worthily appreciated. In Europe almost all the dis- 
turbances of society arise from the irregularities «f domestic 
life. To despise the natural bonds and legitimate pleasures of 
home, is to contract a taste for excesses, a restlessness of heart, 
and the evil of fluctuating desires. Agitated by the tumultuous 
passions which frcqucniiy disturb his dwelling, the European 
is galled by the obedience which the legislative powers of the 
State exact. But when the American retires from the turmoil 
of public life to the bosom of his family, he fmd.s In it the image 
of order and of peace. There his pleasures are simple and nat- 
ural, his joys are innocent and calm : and as he finds that an 
orderly life is the surest path to happiness, he accustoms him- 
icif without difficulty to moderate his opinions as well as his 
tastes. Whilst the European endeavors to forget his domestic 
troubles by agitating society, the American <Ierives from his 
own home that love of order which he afterwards carries with 
hini into pubhc affairs. 

In the United States the influence of religion is not confined 
TO the manners, but it extends to the intelligence of the people. 
Amongst the Anglo- Americans, there arc some who profess 
the doctrines of Christianity from a sincere belief in them, and 
others who do the same because they are afraid to be suspected 
of unbelief. Christianity, therefore, reigns wilhout any ob- 
etacle, by nniversnl consent: the consequence is. as T have !k?- 
fore obser\'ed. that cver>- principle of the moral world is fixed 
and dclcrniinate. although the political world is abandoned lo 
the debates and the experiments of men. Thus the human 
mind is never left to wander across a boundless field ; and, 
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whatever may he its pretensions, it is checked from time to 
time by barriers which it cannot surmount. Before it can per- 
petrate innovation, certain primal and immutable principles 
arc laid down, and the boldest conceptions of human device are 
subjected to certain forms which retard and stop tfieir com- 
pletion. 

The imagination of the Americans, even in its greatest flights, 
is circumspect and undecided ; its impulses are checked, and its 
works unfinished. These habits of restraint recur in political 
society, and are singularly favorable both to the tranquillity 
of the people and to the durability of the institutions it has 
established. Nature and circumstances concurred to make the 
inhabitants of the United States bold men, as is sufficiently 
attested by the enterprising spirit with w*hich they seek for 
fortune. IE tlie mind of tlic Americans were free from all tram- 
mels, they would vcr>' shortly become the most daring innova- 
tors and the most implacable disputants in the world. But the 
revolutionists of America are obliged to profess an ostensible 
respect for Christian morality and equity, which does not easily 
permit them to violate the laws thai oppose their designs; nor 
would they 6nd it easy to surmount the scruples of their parti- 
sans, even if they were able to get over their own. Hitherto 
no one in the United States lias dared to advance the maxim, 
that everj'thing is permissible with a view to the interests of so- 
ciety; an impious adage which seems to have been invented 
in an age of freedom to shelter all the tyrants of future ages. 
Thus whilst the law permits the .\mericans to do what they 
please, religion prevents them from conceiving, and forbids 
them to commit, what is rash or unjust. 

Religion in America takes no direct part in the government 
of society, but it must nevertheless be regarded as the for«"most 
of the political institutions of that country; for if it docs not 
impart a taste for freedom, it facilitates the use of free institu- 
tions. Indeed, it is in this same point of view that the inhab- 
itants of the United States themselves look upon religious be- 
lief. I do not know whether all the Americans have a sincere 
faith in their religion, for who can search the human heart? but 
I am certain that they hold it to be indispensable to the main- 
tenance of republican institutions. This opinion is not peculiar 
to a class of citizens or to a party, but it belongs to the whole 
Dalion, and to every rank of society. 
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In the United States, if a political character attacks a sect, 
this may not prevent even the partisans of that very sect from 
supporting him ; but if he attacks all the sects together^ every- 
one abandons him, and he remains alone. 

Whilst I was in America, a witness, who happened to be 
called at the assizes of the county of Oiestcr (State of New 
York), declared that he did not bcHcvc in the existence of God, 
or in the immortality of the soul. Tlie judge refused to admit 
his evidence, on the ground that the witness bad destroyed be- 
forehand all the confidence of the Court in what he was about 
to say.' The newspapers related the fact without any further 
comment. 

The Americans combine the notions of Christianity and of 
liberty so intimately in their minds, that it is impossible to make 
them conceive the one without the other; and with tliem this 
conviction does not spring from that barren traditionary faith 
which seems to vegetate in the sou! rather than to live. 

I have known of societies formed by the Americans to send 
out ministers of the Gospel into the new Western States to 
found schools and churches there, lest religion should be suf- 
fered to die away in those remote settlements, and the rising 
States be less fitted to enjoy free institutions than the people 
from which they emanated. I met with wealthy New Eng- 
lamlers who al)andonL'd the country in which they were bom in 
order to lay the foundations of Christianity and of freedom on 
the banks of the Missouri, or in the prairies of IIHnois. Thus 
religious ical is perpetually stimulated in the United Stales by 
the duties of patriotism. These men do not act from an ex- 
clusive consideration of the promises of a future life; eternity 
is only one motive of their devotion to the cause; and if you 
converse with these missionaries of Christian civilization, you 
will be surprised to find how much value they set upon the 
goods of this world, and that you meet with a politician where 
you expected to find a priest. They will tell you that " all the 
.American republics are collcctivety involved with each other; 
if the republics of the West were to fall into anarchy, or to 
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be mastered by a despot, the republican institutions which now 
flourish upon the shores of the Atlantic Ocean would be in 
great peril. It is, therefore, our interest that the new Stales 
should be religious, in order to maintain our liberties." 

Such are the opinions of the Americans, and if any hold 
that the religious spirit which 1 admiru is the very thing most 
ami&s in America, and that the only element wanting to the 
freedom and happiness of the human race is to believe in some 
blind cosmogony, or to assert with Cabanis the secretion o( 
thought by the brain, I can only reply that those who hold 
this language have never been in America, and that they liave 
never seen a religious or a free nation. When they return from 
their expedition, we shall hear what they have to say. 

There are persons in France who look upon republican in- 
stitutions as a temporary means of power, of wealth, and dis- 
tinction; men who are the condottieri of liberty, and who fight 
for their own a<Ivantage, whatever be the colors they wear: 
it is not to these that I address myself. But there are others 
who look forward to the republican form of government as a 
tranquil and lasting state, towards which modem society is 
daily impelled by the ideas and manners of the lime, and who 
sincerely desire to prepare men to be free. When these men 
attack religious opinions, ihey obey the dictates of their pas- 
sions to the prejudice of their interests. Despotism may govern 
without faith, but liberty cannot. Religion is much more nec- 
essary in the republic which they set forth in glowing colors 
than in the monarchy which they attack ; and it is more needed 
in democratic republics than in any others. How is it possible 
that society should escape destruction if the moral tie be not 
strengthened in proportion as the political tie is relaxed? and 
what can he done with a people which is its own master, if tt be 
not submissive to the Divinity? 
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Principal Causes Wuicu Render R^uuion Powerful in 

Auii^RICA 

Care taken by the Americans ta separate the Chureh from iKc State 
— The laws, public opinion, and even the exertions of the clergy 
concur to promote this end — Inlluence o( religion upon the mind 
in the United Stales attributable to this cause — Reason of this — 
What is the natural state of men with regard to religion at the 
present lime — What are the peculiar and incidental caiites which 
pfcvent men, In certain countries, from arriving at this state. 

The phiJosophfra of the ciphtccnih century cxplainwl the 
gradual decay of religious faith in a very simple manner. Re- 
lii,'tous zeal, said ihcy, must necessarily fail, the more generally 
liberty is established and knowledge diffused. Unfortunately, 
facts are by no means in accordance with their theory. There 
arc certain populations in Kuropc whose unbelief is only 
equalled by their ignorance and their debasement, whilst in 
America one of llie freest and most enlightened nations in the 
world fulfils all the outward duties of religions fervor. 

Upon my arrival tn the United States, the religious aspect 
of the country was the first thinpf that struck my attention; 
and the longer I stayed there the more did I perceive the great 
political consequences resulting from this state of things, to 
which I was unaccustomed. In France I had almost always 
seen ttie spirit of religion and the spirit of freedom pursuing 
courses diametrically opposed to each other ; but In America 
I found that they were intimately united, and that they reigned 
in common over the same cotintry. My desire to discover the 
causes of this phenomenon increased from day to day. In 
order to satisfy it I questioned the members of all the different 
sects ; and I more especially sought the society of the clergy, 
who arc the depositaries of the different persuasions, and who 
are more especially interested in their duration. As a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church I was more particularly brought 
into contact with several of its priests, with whom I became 
intimately acquainted. To each of these men I expressed my 
astonishment and I explained my doubts; T found that they 
differed upon matters of detail alone : and that they mainly 
attributed the peaceful dominion of religion in their country 
to the separation of Church and Stale. 1 do not hesitate to 
afHrm that during my stay in America I did not meet with a 
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sing^Ie indindual, of the clcrgj* or of the laity, wtio was not of 
ihc same opinion upon this point. 

This led me to examine more attentively than I had hitherto 
done, the station which the American clergy occupy in political 
society. I learned with surprise that lliey filled no puhlic ap- 
pointments ; ' not one of them is to be met with in the adminis- 
tration, and they are not even represented in the legislative 
assemblies. In several States* the law excludes them from po- 
litical life, public opinion in all. And when I came to inquire 
into the prevailing spirit of the clergy I found that most of its 
members seemed to retire of their own accord from the exercise 
of power, and that they made it the pride of their profession to 
abstain from politics. 

I heard them inveigh against ambition and deceit, tinder 
whatever political opinions these vices might chance to lurk; 
but I learned from their discourses that men are not gtiilty in 
the eye of God for any opinions concerning political govern- 
ment which they may profess with sincerity-, any more than 
they are for their mistakes in building a house or in driving a 
farrow. 1 perceived that t)iese ministers of the gospel 
eschewed all parties with the anxiety attendant upon personal 
interest. These facts convinced me that what I had been told 
was true; and it then became my object to investigate their 
causes, and to inquire how it happened that the real authority 
of religion was increased by a state of things which diminished 
its apparent force: these causes did not long escape my re- 
searches. 

The short space of threescore years can never content the 
imagination of man ; nor can the imperfect joys of this world 
satisfy his heart. Man alone, of all created beings, displays a 
natural contempt of existence, and yet a boundless desire to 
exist; he scorns life, but he dreads annihilation. These dif- 
ferent feelings incessantly urge his soul to the contemplation 
of a future stale, and religion directs his musings thither. Re- 
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ligion, then, is sitnply anotKer form of hope ; and it is no less 
natural to the huinaii heart than hope itseU. Men cannot 
abandon their religious faith without a kind of aberration of 
inteltect, and a sort of violent distortion of their true natures; 
but they are invincibly brought back to more pious sentiments; 
[or unbelief is an accident, and faith is the only permanent state 
of mankind. If wc only consider religious institutions in a 
purely human point of view, ihcy may be said to derive an 
inexhaustible element of strength from man himself, since they 
belong to one of the constituent principles of human nature. 

I am aware tJiat at certain times religion may strengthen 
this inlluence, which originates in itself, by the artificial power 
of the laws, and by the support of those temporal institutions 
which direct society. Religions, intimately united to the gov- 
ernments of the eartli, have been known to exercise a sovereign 
authority derived from the twofold source of terror and of 
faith ; but when a religion contracts an alliance of this nature, 
I do not hesitate to affirm that it commits the same error as a 
man who should sacrifice his future to his present welfare ; and 
in obtaining a power to which it has no claim^ it risks that 
authority which is rightfully its own. When a religion founds 
its empire upon the desire of inunortality which lives in every 
human heart, it may a.spire to universal dominion ; but when it 
connects itself with a government, it must necessarily adopt 
maxims which are only applicable to certain nations, Thus, 
in forming an alliance with a political power, religion augnients 
its authority over a few, and forfeits the hope of reigning over 
all. 

As long as a religion rests upon those sentiments which 
are the consolation of all aRliction, it may attract the afTeclions 
of mankind. But if it be mixed up with the bitter passions of 
the world, it may be constrained to defend allies whom its in- 
terests, and not the principle of love, have given to it ; or to 
repel as antagonists men who arc still attached to its own 
spirit, however opposed they may be to the powers to which it 
is allied. The Church cannot share (he temporal power of the 
State without being the object of a portion of that animosity 
which the latter excites. 

The political powers which seem to be most firmly estab- 
lished have fre<|ncntly no better guarantee for their duration 
than the opinions of a generation, the interests of the time, 
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ur the life of an individual. A law may modify the soctd' 
condition which sccnjs to be most fixed and detcnninaie ; and 
with the social condition everything else must change. The 
powers of society arc more or less fugitive, like the years 
whicli we spend upon the earth; iJiey succeed each other with 
rapidity, like tiic Heeling cares of life; and no government has 
ever yet been founded upon an invariable disposition of tlie 
human heart, or upon an imperishable interest. 

As long as a religion is sustained by those feelings, pro- 
pensities, and passions which are found to occur under the 
same forms, at all the different periods of history, it may defy 
tlie efforts of time; or at least it can only be destroyed by 
another religion. But when religion clings to the intere^its of 
the world, it becomes ahnost as fragile a thing as the {lowers 
of earth. It is the only one of them all which can hope for 
immortality; but if it be connected wiili their ephemeral au- 
thority, it shares their fortunes, and may fall with those rrao- 
sicnt passions winch supported them for a day. The alliance 
which religion contracts with political powers must needs be 
onerous to itself; since it docs not require tlicir assistance to 
live, and ^y giving them its assistance it may be exposed to 
decay. 

The danger which I have ju.ii [>ointed out always exists, 
but it is not always equally visible. In some ages governments 
seem to be im{)erishable ; in others, tlie existence of society ap- 
pears to be more precarious than (he life of man. Some constitu- 
tions plunge the citizens into a lethargic somnolence, and others 
rouse them to feverish excitement. When governments appear 
to be so strong, and laws so stable, men do not perceive the 
dangers which may accnie from a union of Churcli and State. 
When governments display so much wcakncs.'j. and laws 80 
much inconstancy, the danger is self-evident, but it is no 
longer possible to avoid it ; to he effectual, measures must be 
taken to discover its approach. 

{n proportion as a nation assumes a democratic condituin 
of society, and as communities display democratic propensi- 
ties, it becomes more and more dangerous to connect religion 
with political institutions; f<ir the time is coming when au- 
thority will he bandied from hand to hand, when political 
theories will succeed each other, and when men. laws, and 
constitutions will disappear, or be modified from day to day. 
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and ihis, not for a season only, but luiceasingJy. Agitation 
and mutability arc inherent in the nature of democratic re- 
publics, just as stagnaliun and inertness are the law of absolute 
nionarcliies. 

li llic Americana, w\\o change the head of the Government 
once in four years, who elect new legislators every two years, 
and renew the provincial officers every twelvemonth ; if the 
Americans, who have abandoned llie political world to the 
attempts of innovators, had not placed religion beyond their 
reach, where could it abide in the ebb and fiow of human 
opinions ? where would that respect which Iwlongs to it be paid, 
amidst the struggles of faction? and what would become of its 
immortality, in the midst of perpetual decay? The American 
clergy were the tirst to perceive this tnith, and to act in con- 
formity with il. They saw that they must renoimcc their re- 
Ugiotis influence, if they were to strive for political power ; and 
they chose to give up the support of the State, rather than to 
share its vicissituiles. 

In America, religion is perhaps less powerful than it has 
been at certain periods in the history of certain peoples; but 
its influence is more lasting. It restricts itself to its own re- 
sources, but of those none can deprive it: its circle is limited 
to certain principles, but those principles are entirely its own, 
and under its undispuic<l control. 

On every side in Europe we hear voices complaining of 
the absence of religious faith, and inquiring the means of re- 
storing to religion some remnant of its pristine authority. It 
seems to me that we nnist first attentively consider what ought 
to be the natural state of men with regard to religion at the 
present time; and when we know what we have to hope and 
to fear, we may discern the end to which our efforts ought to 
he directed. 

The two great dangers which threaten the existence of re- 
ligions are schism and indifTerencc. In ages of fervent devo- 
tion, men sometimes abandon their religion, but they only 
shake h off in order to adopt another. Their faith changes 
the objects to which it is directed, but it sufifers no decline. The 
old religion then excites entluistastic attachment or bitter 
enmity in either jiarly; some leave it with anger, others cling 
to it with increased devntedness. and althongh persuasions dif- 
fer, irreligion is unkno^v^. Such, however, is not the case 
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•when a rclip^ous belief is secretly undermined by doctrines 
which may be lertned negative, since they deny the truth ol 
one religion without affirming that of any other. Progidious 
revolutions then take place in the human mind, nitbout the 
apparent co-cpcratiun of the passions of inan, and almost with- 
out his knowledge. Men lose the objects of their fondest hopes, 
as if through forgetful ness. They are carried away by an im- 
perceptible current which they have not tlie courage to stem, 
but which they follow with regret, since it bears them from a 
faith they love, to a scepticism that plunges them into despair. 

In ages which answer to this description, men desert their 
religious opinions from lukcwarmness rather than from dis- 
like; tliey do not reject them, but the sentiments by which 
tliey were once fostered disappear. But if the unbeliever does 
not admit religion to be true, he still considers it useful. Re- 
garding religious institutions in a human point of \*icw, he 
acknowledges their influence upon manners and legislation. 
He admits that lliey may ser\'e to make men live in peace with 
one another, and to prepare them gently for the hour of death. 
He regrets the faith which he has lost ; and as he is deprived of 
a treasure which he has learned to estimate at its full value, 
he scruples to take it from those who still possess it. 

On the other hand, those who continue to believe arc not 
afraid openly to avow their faith. They look upon those who 
do not share their persuasion as more worthy of pity than of 
opposition; and tliey arc aware that to acquire the esteem of 
the unhclieving, they are not obliged to follow their example. 
They are hostile to no one in the world; and as they do not 
consider the society in which they live as an arena in which 
religion is bound to face its thousand deadly foes, they love their 
contemporaries, whilst they condemn their weaknesses and 
lament their errors. 

As those who do not believe, conceal their incredulity; and 
as those who believe, display their faith, public opinion pro* 
nounces itself in favor of religion: love, support, and honor 
arc bestowed upon it, and it is only hy searching the human 
soul that we can detect the wounds which it has received. The 
mass of mankind, who are never without the feeling of religion. 
do not perceive anj-thjng at variance with the established faiih. 
The instinctive desire of a future life brings the crowd about 
the altar, and opens the hearts of men to the precepts and con- 
solations of religion. 
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But this picture is not applicable to us: for there are men 
amongst us who have ceascJ io bflicvc in Christianity, without 
adopting any other retigion ; others who are in the perplexities 
of doubt, and who already affect not to believe ; and others, 
again, who are afraid to avow that Cliristian faith which they 
still cherish in secret. 

Amidst these lukewarm partisans and ardent antagonists a 
small number of believers exist, who arc ready to brave all 
obstacles and to scorn all dangers in defence of their faith. 
They have done violence to human weakness, in order to rise 
superior to public opinion. Excited by the effort they have 
made, they scarcely knew where to stop ; and as they know that 
the first use which the Trench made at independence was to 
attack religion, they look upon their contemporaries with 
dread, and they recoil in alarm from the liberty which their 
fellow -citizens are seeking to obtain. As unbelief appears to 
them to be a novelty, they comprise all that is new in one 
indiscriminate animosity. They are at war with their age and 
country, and they look upon every opinion whici) is put forth 
there as the necessary enemy of the faith. 

Such is not the natural state of men with regard to religion 
at the present day ; and some extraordinarj' or incidental cause 
must be at work in France to prevent the human mind from 
following its original propensities and to drive it beyond the 
limits at which it ought naturally to stop. I am intimately 
convinced that this extraordinary and incidental cause is the 
close connection of politics and religion. The unbelievers of 
Europe attack the Christians as their political opponents, rather 
than as their religious adversaries; they hate the Christian 
religion as the opinion of a party, much more than as an error 
of belief; and they reject the clergy less because they are the 
representatives of the Divinity than because they arc the 
allies of authority, 

In Europe, Christianity has been intimately unitc<l to the 
powers of the earth. Those powers are now in decay, and it 
is, as it were, buried under their ruins. The living body of 
religion has been bound down to the dead corpse of super- 
annuated polity: cut but the bonds which restrain it, and that 
which is alive will rise once more, I know not what could re- 
store the Christian Church of Europe to the energy of its 
earlier days; that power belongs to God alone; but it may 
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ari'J tJ^AT* ar» ioTs-r*.* of Tcry iecoc-i-raie isrportance in Enrope 
'it\ fihi^-h rr.''/Tt literary works are anncaHv pablished than in 
ti.'- * /.'T.*j'.'/:r r.tkr'-.-. ■'A''r.t UrJcn yzz ::ge:her. The spirit of 
i)t*- ,':^:.*-r\'iiT.\ fs av^i'? :'j general iieas: anii it does not seek 
ih'-f,T'''.'kl '\v:'/>-i'-.r\'-.-.. Kttther p-jlftics nor rnanufactures di- 
ftt\ tfi'-rn fo fh';'!'; '^yrcupationa : and although new laws are 
p*-ri>'iu:iUy »-na';t':'l in the L'nited States, no great writers have 
((i(li<rf'< Uin\iir*:A into the general principles of their legislation. 
'Hi'- Atttitu :iu\ have lawyers and commentators, but no jur- 
(til--. ;A find llc-y furnish examples rather than lessons to the 
w'dl'l 'Kk- '.;irfi*r ofjservation applies to the mechanical arts. 
In Arin-ricii, llir- inventions of Europe are adopted with sagac- 
ity ; ili'-y jirc pr-rfcctf-d, and adapted with admirable skill to the 
wjinii of till- coiiniry. Manufactures exist, but the science of 
iiiiniiir;irtnn- is not cultivated; and they have good workmen, 
but very few inventors. Fulton was obliged to proffer his ser- 
vl<t-.i tn f(ln■i^pl ii.'itiuns for a long time before he was able to 
(tcvnli- ilic-iii to his own country. 

'I'lit' ciliMTvcr who is desirous of forming an opinion on the 

k I'lliU I'liniiiit br »aM with iruih uf the country of Kent. Story, and Whea- 
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State ol instruction amongst the Anglo-Americans must con- 
sider the same object (rom two dif{erent points of view. If he 
only singles out the learned, he will be astonished to find how 
rare they are; but if he counts tiic ignorant, the American 
people will appear to be the most enlightened community in 
the world. The whole population, as I obscr\*cd in another 
place, is situated between these two extremes. In New Eng- 
land, every citizen receives the elementary notions of human 
knowledge ; he is moreover taught the doctrines and the evi- 
dences of his religion, the history of his country, and the leading 
features of its Constitution. In tlic States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it is extremely rare to find a man imperfectly 
acquainted with all these things, and a person wholly ignorant 
of them is a sort of phenomenon. 

When I compare the Greek and Roman republics with these 
American States ; the manuscript libraries of the former, and 
their rude population, with the innumerable journals and the 
enlightened people of the latter; when I remember all the at- 
tempts which arc made to judge the modern republics by the 
assistance of those of antiquity, and to infer what will happen 
in our time from what took place two thousand years ago, I 
am tempted to burn my books, in order to apply none but novel 
ideas to so novel a condition of society. 

What I have said of New Cnjjland must not, however, be ap- 
plied indistinctly to the whole Union ; as we advance towards 
the West or the South, the instruction of the people diminishes. 
In the States which are adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, a cer- 
tain number of individuals may be found, as in our own coun- 
tries, who are devoid of the rudiments of instruction. Rut there 
is not a single district in the United Slates sunk in complete ig- 
norance; and for a very simple reason: the peoples of Europe 
started from the darkness of a barbarous condition, to advance 
toward the light of civilization; tlieir progress has been un- 
equal; some of them have improved apace, whilst others have 
loitered tn their course, and some have stopped, and are still 
sleeping upon the way.* 

Such has not been the case in the United States. The Anglo- 
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public opinion circulates in the ini(]sl oF these dcscrtsj I do 
not think that so mucli intellectual intercourse takes place in the 
most enlightened and populous districts of France.^ It cannot 
be doubted that, in the United States, the instruction of the peo- 
ple powerfully contributes to the support of a democratic re- 
public; and such must always be the case, I believe, where in- 
struction which awakens the understanding is not separated 
from moral education which amends the heart. But I by no 
means exaggerate this benefit, and I am still further from think- 
ing, as so many people do think in Europe, that men can be 
instantaneously made citizens by teaching them to read and 
write. True information is mainly derived from experience ; 
and if the Americans had not been gradually- accustomed to 
govern themselves, their book-learning would not assist them 
much at the present day. 

I have lived a great deal wiih the people in the United States, 
and I cannot express how much I admire their experience and 
their good sense. An American should never be allowed to 
speak of Europe ; for he will then probably display a vast deal of 
presumption and very foolish pride. He will take up with those 
crude and vague notions which are so useful to the ignorant all 
over the world. But if you question him respecting his own 
country, the cloud which dimmed his intelligence will immedi- 
ately disperse ; his language will become as clear and as pre- 
cise as his thoughts. He will inform you what his rights are, 
and by what means he exercises them ; he will be able to point 
out the customs which obtain in the political world. You will 
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find thai he is well acquainted with the rules of the administra- 
tion, and that he is familiar with the mechanism of the laws. 
The citizen of the United States docs not acquire his practical 
science and his positive notions from books ; the instruction 
he has acquired may have prepared him for receiving those 
ideas, but it did not furnisli them. The American learns to 
know the laws by participating in the act of legislation ; and 
he takes a lesson in the forms of government from governing. 
The great work of society is ever going on beneath his eyes. 
and, as it were, under his hands. 

In the United States politics are the end and aim of education : 
in Europe its principal object is to fit men for private life. The 
interference of the citizens in public affairs is too rare an occur- 
rence for it to be anticipated beforehand. Upon casting a 
glance over society in the two hemispheres, these differences 
are indicated even by its external aspect. 

In Europe wc frequently introduce the ideas and the habits 
of private life into public affairs; and as we pass at once from 
the domestic circle to the government of llic State, we may 
frequently be heard to discuss the great interests of society in 
the same manner in which we converse with our friends. The 
Americans, on the other hand, transfuse the habits of public 
life into their manners in private; and in their country the jury 
is introduced into the games of schoolboj's, and parliamentary 
forms are observed in the order of a feast. 



The Laws Cojn-RiBirrE More to the Maintenance of the 
Democbatjc Repubuc in the UNiTEn States Than the 
Physical Orcumstances or the Countrv, and thb, 
Mannehs Mohe Than the Laws 

All the nations of America have a democratic state of society— Yet dcnt> 
ocratic instiiun'on.t only Rubsi&t amonsit the Anelo-Americuts — The 
Spaniards of South America, equally favored by physical cautrs 
as the Anglo-Americans, unable to maintain a dcmocralic republic 
— Mexico, which has adopted (he Constitution of the United States, 
in the same predicament — The Anglo-Americans of the West less 
able to maintain it than those of the East — Reason of these difTerenI 
results, 

1 have remarked that the maintenance of democratic insti- 
tutions in the United States is attributable to the circum stances. 
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the laws, and the manners of that country.' Most Europeatis 
are only acquainted with the first of ihcsi; tlircc causes, and they 
are apt to give it a preponderating importance which it does not 
really possess. 

It is tnic that the Anglo-Saxons settled in the New World in 
a state of social equality ; the low-horn and the noble were not 
to be found amongst them; and professional prejudices were 
always as entirely unknown as ihe prejudices of birth. Thus, 
as tile condition of society was democratic, the empire of de- 
mocracy was established withont diffictilty. Rut this circum- 
stance is by no means pccuHar to the United States ; almost all 
the trans- Atlantic colonies were founded by men equal amongst 
themselves, or who became so by inhabiiing them. In no one 
part of tlic New World have Europeans been able to create an 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, democratic institutions prosper no- 
where but in the United States- 

The American Union has no enemies to contend with ; it 
stands in tlie wilds like an island in the ocean. But the Span- 
iards of South America were no less isolated by nature ; yet 
their position has not relieved them from the charge of stand- 
ing armies. They make war upon each other when they have 
no foreign enemies to oppose; and the Anglo-American de- 
mocracy is the only one which has hitherto been able to main- 
tain itself in peace.™ 

The territory of the Union presents a boundless field to hu- 
man activity, and inexhaustible materials for industry and labor. 
The passion of wealth takes the place of ambiiion, and the 
warmth of faction is mitigated by a sense of prosperity. But 
in what portion of the globe shall we meet with more fertile 
plains, with mightier rivers, or with more unexplored and in- 
exhaustible riches than in South America? 

Nevertheless. South America has been tmable In maintain 
democratic institutions. If the welfare of nations depended on 
their being placed in a remote position, with an unbounded 
space of habitable territory before them, the S[>aniards of South 
America would have no reason to complain of their fate. And 
although they might enjoy less prosperity than the inhabitants 
of the United States, their lot might still be such as to excite 
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the envy of some nations in Europe. There are, however, no 
nations upon the face of the earth more miserable than those of 
South America. 

Thus, not only are physical causes inadequate to produce re- 
sults analogous to those which occur in North America, but 
ihey arc unable to raise the population of South America abm-e 
the level of European States, where they act in a contrary direc- 
tion. Physical causes do not. therefore, affect the destiny of 
nations so much as has been supposed. 

I have met with men in New England who were on the point 
of leaving a country, where they mi^ht have remained in easy 
circumstances, to go to &eek their fortune in the wilds. Not 
far from that district I found a French population in Canada, 
which was closely crowded on a narrow territory, althougfh the 
same wilds were at hand; and whilst the emigrant from tlie 
United States purchased an extensive estate with the earnings 
of a short term of labor, the Canadian paid as much for land as 
he would have done in France. Nature offers the solitudes of 
the New World to Europeans ; but they are not always ac- 
quainted with the means of turning her gifts to account. Other 
peoples of America have the same physical conditions of pros- 
perity as the Anglo- Americans, but without their laws and 
their manners; and these peoples arc wretched. The laws 
and nianncr.s of the Anglo-Americans are therefore tliat effi- 
citnt cause of their greatness which is the object of my inquiry. 

I am far from supposing that the American laws are pre- 
eminently good in themselves ; I do not hold Ihem to be ap- 
plicable to all democratic peoples : and several of them scent 
to be dangerous, even in the United Stales. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that the American legislation, taken 
collectively, is extremely well adapted to the genius of the 
people and the nature of the country which it is intended to 
govern. The .American laws arc therefore good, and to them 
must be attributed a large portion of the success which attends 
the government of democracy hi America : but I do not be- 
lieve them to be the principal cau-se of that success ; and if 
they seem to mc to have more influence upon the social happi- 
ness of the Americans than the nature of the country, on the 
other hand there is reason to believe that their effect is still 
inferior to tliat produced by the manners of the people. 

The Federal laws undoubtedly constitute the most important 
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part of the legislation of the United States. Mexico, which is 
not less fortunately situated than the Anglo-Anierican Union, 
has adopted the same laws, but is unable to accustom itself to 
the government of <lcniocracy. Some other cause is therefore 
at work, independently of those physical circumstances and 
peculiar laws which enable the democracy to rule in the United 
Slates. 

Another still more striking proof may be adduced. Almost 
all the inhaijitanis of the territory of the Union arc the de- 
scendants of a common stock; they speak the same language, 
they worship God in the same manner, they are affected by the 
same physical causes, and they obey the same laws. Whence, 
then, do their characteristic ditferences arise? Why, in the 
Eastern States of the Union, does the republican govenmiciit 
display vigor and regularity, and proceed with mature delibera- 
tion? Whence does it derive the wisdom and the durability 
which mark its acts, whilst in the Western States, on the con- 
trary, society seems to be ruled by the powers of chance? 
There, public business is conducted with an irregularity and a 
passionate and feverish excitement, which docs not announce 
a long or sure duration. 

I am no longer comparing the Anglo-American States to 
foreign nations; but I am contrasting them with each other, 
and endeavoring to discover why they arc so unlike. The 
arguments which arc derived from the nature of the country 
and the difference of legislation are here all set aside. Re- 
course must he had to sonic other cause ; and what other cause 
can there be except the manners of the people? 

It is in tlie Eastern States that (he Anglo-Americans have 
been longest accustomed to the government of democracy, 
and that they have adopted the habits and conceived the notions 
most favorable to its maintenance. Democracy has gradually 
penetrated into their customs, their opinions, and the forms 
of social intercourse; it is to be found in all the details of daily 
life equally as in the laws. In the Eastern States the instruc- 
tion and practical education of the people have been most per- 
fected, and religion has betm most thoroughly amalgamated 
with liberty. Now these habits, opinions, customs, and con- 
victions are precisely the constituent elements of that which I 
have denominated manners. 

In the Western States, on the contrary, a portion of the same 
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advantages is still wanting. Many of the Americans of the 
West were bom In the woods, and they mix the ideas and the 
customs of savage ti£e witli the civihzation of their iiarcnts. 
Their passions are more intense; their religious morality less 
authoritative; and their convictions less secure. The inhabi- 
tants exercise no sort of control over their fellow -citizens, for 
they arc scarcely acquainted with each otlier. 'ITie nations of 
the West display, to a certain extent, the inexperience and the 
rude habits of a people in its infancy; for although they arc 
composed of old elements, their assemblage is of recent dale. 

The manners of the Americans of the United Slates are, 
then, the real cause which renders that people the only one of 
the American nations that is able to support a democratic gov- 
ernment; and it is the influence of manners which produces 
the different degrees of order and of prosperity that may be 
distinguished in the several Anglo- American democracies. 
Thus the effect which the geographical position of a country 
may have upon the duration of democratic institutions is ex- 
aggerated in Europe. Too much importance is attributed to 
legislation, too little to manners. These three great causes 
serve, no doubt, to regulate and direct the American democ- 
racy; but if they were to be classed in Uieir proper order, I 
should say that the physical circumstances arc less efficient 
than the laws, and the laws very subordinate to the manners of 
the people. I am convinced that the most advantageous situa- 
tion and the best possible laws cannot maintain a constitution 
in spite of the manners of a country; whilst the latter may 
turn the most unfavorable positions and the worst laws to some 
advantage. The importance of manners is a common truth 
to which study and experience incessantly direct our attention. 
It may be regarded as a central point in the range of human ob- 
servation, and the common termination of all inquiry. So 
seriously do I insist upon this head, that if I have hitherto 
(ailed in making the reader feel the important influence which 
I attribute to the practical experience, the habits, the opinions, 
in short, to the manners of the Americans, upon the main- 
tenance of their institutions, 1 have failed in the principal ob- 
ject of my work. 
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Whethek Laws and Manners Are Sufficient to Main- 
tain Democratic Institlttions in Otuek Cuuntrif^ 
Bb^ices America 

Tlie Anglo Americans, if transported into Europe, would be obliged to 
modify ihcir laws — Distinction to be matde between democratic ia- 
Btitulionii and American institution} — Ueiiiocratic laws may be con- 
ceived better than, or at least diflerent from, tbo»e which the 
American democracy has adopted — The example of America only 
proves that it is possible to regulate democracy by the assistance 
of manners and legislation. 

T have asserted that the success of democratic institutions 
in the United States ts tnorc intimately connected with the laws 
themselves, and the manners of the people, than with the nature 
of the country. But does it follow tiiat the same causes would 
of themselves produce the same rcsuits, if they were put into 
operation elsewhere; and if the country is no adequate sub- 
stitute for laws and manners, can laws and manners in their 
turn prove a substitute for the country? It will readily Ijc 
understood that the necessary elements of a reply to this ques- 
tioti are wanting: other peoples arc to be found in ihe New 
World besides the Anglo-Americans, and as these people arc 
afTcctcd by the same physical ciraimstanccs as the latter, they 
may fairly be compared together. But there are no nations 
out of America which have adopted the same laws and man- 
ners, being destitute of the physical advantages peculiar to tlie 
Anglo-Americans. No standard of comparison therefore ex- 
ists, and we can only hazard an opinion upon this subject. 

It appears to me, in the first place, that a careful distinction 
must be made between the institutions of the United States and 
democratic institutions in general. When I reflect upon the 
state of Europe, its mighty nations, its populous cities, its 
formidable armies, and the complex nature of its politics, I can- 
not suppose tliat even the Angto- Americans, if they were trans- 
ported to our hemisphere, with thetr ideas, their reh'gion, and 
their manners, could exist without considerably altering their 
laws. But a democratic nation may he imagined, organized 
diflTerenlly from the American people. It is not impossible to 
conceive a government really established upon the will of the 
majority; but in which the majority, repressing its natural 
propensity (o equality, should consent, with a view to the order 
and the stability of the State, (o invest a family or an indi' 
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vidual with all the prerogatives of the executive. A democratic 
society might exist, in which the forces of the nation would be 
more certrah'zed than they are in the United States; th< peo- 
ple would exercise a less direct and less irresistible influence 
upon public affairs, and yet every citizen invested with ccrtaiu 
n'Khts would participate, witliin his sphere, in the conduct of 
the government. The obser\*ations I made amongst the Anglo- 
Americans induce uie to believe that democratic institutions of 
this kind, prudently introduced into society, so as gradually 
to mix with ihe habits and to be interfused with the opinions oE 
the people, might subsist in other countries besides America. 
If the laws of the United States were the only imaginable 
democratic laws, or the most perfect which it is possible to con- 
ceive, I sliould admit that the success of those institutions af- 
fords no proof of the success of democratic institutions in 
general, in a country less favored by natural circumstances. 
But as the taws of America appear to me to be defective in 
several respects, and as I can readily imagine others of the 
same general nature, the peculiar advantages of that country do 
not prove that democratic institutions cannot succeed in a na- 
tion less favored by circumstances, if ruled by belter laws. 

If human nature were diflferent in America from what it is 
elsewhere; or if the social condition of tlic Americans engen- 
dered habits and opinions amongst them different from those 
which originate in the same social condition in the Old World, 
the American democracies would afford no means of predict- 
ing what may occur Jn other democracies. If the Americans 
displayed the same propensities as all other democratic na- 
tions, and if their legislators had relied upon the nature of the 
country and the favor of circumstances to restrain tliose pro- 
pensities within due limits, the prosperity of the United States 
would be exclusively attributable to physical causes, and it 
would afford no encouragement to a people inclined to imitate 
their example, without sharing thctr natural advantages. But 
neither of these suppositions is home out by facts. 

In America tlie same passions are to be met with as in 
Europe; some originating in human nature, others in the 
democratic condition of society. Thus in the United States T 
found that restlessness of heart which is natural to men. when 
all ranks arc nearly equal and the chances of elevation arc the 
same to all. I found the democratic feeling of envy expressed 
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under a thousand diflferent forms. I remarked that the people 
frequently displayed, in the conduct of affairs, a consummate 
mixture of ignorance and presumption ; and I inferred tliat in 
America, men are liable to the same failings and the same ab- 
surdities as amongst ourselves. But upon examining the state 
of society more attentively, I speedily discovered that the 
Americans Iiad made great and successful efforts to counteract 
these imperfections of human nature, and to correct the natural 
defects of democracy. Their divers municipal laws appeared 
to me to be a means of restraining the ambition of the citizens 
within a narrow sphere, and of turning those same passions 
which might have worked havoc in the State, to the good of 
tlie township or the parish. The American legislators have 
succeeded to a certain extent in opposing the notion of rights 
to the feelings of envy ; the permanence of the religious world 
to the continual shifting of politics; the experience of the peo- 
ple to its theoretical ignorance; and its practical knowledge of 
business to the impatience of its desires. 

The .■Vmericans, then, have not relied upon the nature of their 
country to counterpoise those dangers which originate in their 
Constitution and in their political laws. To evils which are 
common to all democratic peoples they have applied remedies 
which none but themselves had ever thought of before; and al- 
though they were the first to make the experiment, they have 
succeeded in it. 

The manners and laws of the Americans are not the only 
ones which may suit a democratic people; but the Americans 
have shown Ih.-it it would he wrong to despair of regulating 
democracy by the aid of manners and of laws. If other na- 
tions should borrow this general and pregnant idea from the 
Americans, without however intending to imitate them in the 
peculiar application which they have made of it; if they should 
attempt to fit themselves for that social condition, which it 
seems to be the will of Providence to impose upon the genera- 
tions of this age, and so to escape from the despotism or the 
anarchy which threatens them ; what reason is there to suppose 
that their efforts would not be crowned with success? The 
organization and the establishment of democracy in Christen- 
dom is the great political problem of the time. The Americans, 
unquestionably, have not resolved this problem, but they fur- 
nish useful data to those who undertake the task. 
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lupoRTANce OP What Precedes with Respect to the 
State of liuKOPE 

It may readily be discovered with what intention I under- 
took tlio furcguing Inquiries. The question here discussed is 
interesting not only to the United States, but to Uie whole 
world; it concerns, not a nation, but all mankind. If tho» 
nations whose social condition is democratic could only rctnaia 
free as long as Ihey are inhabitants of the wilds, wc could not 
but despair of tlie future destiny of llic human race; for de» 
niocracy is rapidly acquiring a more extended sway, and the 
wilds arc gradually peopled with men. If it were true that 
laws and manners are insufficient to maintain democratic in- 
stitutions, what refuge would remain open to the nations, ex- 
cept the despotism of a single individual? I am aware that 
there are many worthy persons at the present time who are 
not alarmed at this latter alternative, and who arc so tired of 
liberty as to be glad of repose, far from those storms by which 
it is attended. But these individuals are ill acquainted with the 
haven towards which they are bound. They are so deluded 
by their recollections, as to judge the tendency of absolute 
power by what it was formerly, and not by what it might be- 
come at the present time. 

H absolute power were re-established amongst the demo- 
cratic nations of Europe, T am persuaded that it would assume 
a new form, and appear under features unknown to our fore- 
fathers. There was a time in Europe when the laws and the 
consent of the people had invested princes with almost unlim- 
ited authority; but they scarcely ever availed themselves of it. 
1 do not speak of the prerogatives of the nobility, of the au- 
thority of supreme courts of justice, of corporations and their 
chartered rights, or of provincial privileges, which served to 
break the blows of the sovereign authority, and to maintain a 
spirit of resistance in the nation. Independently of these po- 
litical institutions — which, however opposed they might be to 
personal liberty, served to keep alive the love of freedom in 
the mind of the public, and which may be esteemed to have 
been useful in this respect — ^the manners and opinions of the 
nation confined the royal authority within barriers which were 
not less powerful, although they were less conspicuous. Re- 
ligion, the affections of tlie people, the benevolence of the 
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prince, the sense of honor, family pride, provincial prejudices, 
custom, and public opinion limited the power of kings, and re- 
strained ihcir authority within an invisible circle. The consti- 
tution of nations was despotic at that time, but their manners 
were free. Princes had the right, but lliey had neither the 
means nor the desire, of doing whatever they pleased. 

But what now remains of those barriers wliich formerly ar- 
rested the aggressions of tyranny? Since religion has lost its 
empire over Ihe souls of men, the most prominent boundary 
which divided good from evil is overtiuown ; the very elements 
of the moral world arc indeterminate; the princes and the peo- 
ples of the earth are guided hy chance, and none c^n define the 
natural limits of despotism and the bounds of license. Long 
revolutions have forever destroyed the respect wliich sur- 
rounded the rulers of the State; and since tlicy have been re- 
lieved from the burden of public esteem, princes may hcnce- 
fonvard surrender themselves without fear to the seductions of 
arbitrary power. 

When kings find that the hearts of their subjects are turned 
towards them, they arc clement, because they are conscious of 
their strength, and they are char^' of the affection of their 
people, because the affection of their people is the bulwark o£ 
the throne. A mutual interchange of good-will then lakes 
place between tlic prince and the people, which resembles llie 
gracious intercourse of domestic society. The subjects may 
murmur at the sovereign's decree^ but they arc grieved to dis- 
please him; and the sovereign chastises his subjects with the 
light hand of parcnial affection. 

But when once the spell of royalty is broken in the tumult 
of revolution; when successive monarchs have crossed the 
throne, so as alternately to display to the people the weakness 
of their right and the harshness of their power, the sovereign 
is no longer regarded by any as the Father of the State, and 
he is feared by all as its master. If he he weak, he is despised ; 
if he be strong, he is detested. He himself is full of animosity 
and alarm ; he finds that he is as a stranger in his own country, 
and he treats his subjects like conquered enemies. 

When the provinces and the towns formed so many different 
nations in the midst of their common countn.'. each of them had 
a will of its own, which was opposed to the general spirit of 
subjection: but now that alt the parts of the same empire, after 
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having lost their immunities, their customs, tlieir prejudices, 
their traditions, and ihcir names, are subjected and accustomed 
to llie same laws, it is not more difficult to oppress them col- 
lectively tlian it was formerly to oppress tlieni singly. 

Whilst the nobles enjoyed their power, and indeed long after 
that power was lost, the honor of aristocracy conferred an ex- 
traordinary degree of force upon their personal opposition, 
They afford instances of men who, notwithstanding their 
weakness, still entertained a high opinion of their personal 
value, and dared to cope single-liandcd witli Uie efforts of the 
public authority. But at the present day, when all ranks are 
more and more confounded, when the individual disappears in 
the throng, and is easily lost in the midst of a common ob- 
scurity, when the honor of monarchy has almost lost its em- 
pire without being succeeded by public virtue, and when noth- 
ing can enable man to rise above himself, who shall say at what 
point the exigencies of power and the servility of weakness will 
stop? 

As long as family feeling was kept alive, the antagonist of 
oppression was never alone ; he looked about him. and found 
his clicnls, his hereditary friends, and his kinsfolk. If tliis 
support was wanting, he was sustained by his ancestors and 
animated by his posterity, liut when patrimonial estates are 
divided, and when a few years suffice to confound the dis- 
tinctions of a race, where can family feeling he found? What 
force can there he in the customs of a country which has 
changed and is still peqietuatly dianging, its aspect; in which 
ever>* act of tyranny has a precedent, and every crime an ex- 
ample ; in which there is nothing so old that its antiquity can 
save it from destruction, and nothing so unparalleled that its 
novelty can prevent it from being done? Wliat resistance can 
be offered by manners of so pliant a make that they have al- 
ready often yielded? What strength can even public opinion 
have retained, when no twenty persons are connected by a com- 
mon tie; when not a man, nor a family, nor chartered corpora- 
tion, nor class, nor free institution, has the power of represent- 
ing or exerting that opinion ; and when every citizen — being 
equally weak, equally poor, and equally dependent — has only 
his personal impotence to oppose to the organized force of the 
government ? 

The annals of France furnish nothing analogous to the con- 
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dition in which that country might then be thrown. But it 
may more aptly be assimilated to the times of old. and to Uiose 
hideous eras of Roman oppression, when the manners of the 
people were corrupted, their traditions obliterated, their habits 
destroyed, tht-ir opinions shaken, and freedom, expelled from 
tlie laws, coutd find no refuge In the land; when nothing; pro- 
tected the citizens, and the citizens no longer protected them- 
selves; when hnman nature was the sport of man, and princes 
wearied out the clemency of Heaven before they exhausted the 
patience of their subjects. Those who hope lo revive the tnon- 
archy of Henry IV or of Louis XIV, appear to me to be af- 
flicted with mcnia] blindness ; and when I consider the present 
condition of several European nations — a condition to which 
all the others tent! — I am led to believe that (hey will soon be 
left with no other alteraative tlian democratic Uberty, or the 
tyranny of the Oesars." 

And indeed it is deserving of consideration, whether men 
are to be entirely emancipated or entirely enslaved ; whether 
their rights are to be made equal, or wholly taken away from 
them. If the rulers of society were reduced either gradually 
to raise the crowd to their own level, or to sink the citizens 
below that of humanity, would not the doubts of many be re- 
solved, the consciences of many be healed, and the community 
prepared to make great sacrifices with liitlc difficulty? In that 
case, the gradual growth of democratic manners and institu- 
tions should be regarded, not as the best, but as the only means 
of preserving freedom • and without liking the government 
of democracy, it might be adopted as the most applicable and 
the fairest remedy for the present ills of society. 

It is difficult to associate a people in the work of govern- 
ment ; but it is still more difficult to supply it with experience, 
and to inspire it with the feelings which it requires in order to 
govern well. I gram tliat the caprices nf democracy arc per- 
petual ; its instruments arc rude ; its laws imperfect. But if 
it were true that soon no just medium would exist between the 
empire of democracy and the dominion of a single arm, should 
we not rather incline towards the former than stibmit volun- 
tarily to the latter? And if complete equality be our fate, is it 
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not better to be levelled by free institutions than by despotic 
power ? 

Those wbo, after having read this book, should imagine that 
my intention in writing it has been to propose tlie laws and 
manners of llic Anglo-Americans for the imitation of all demo- 
cratic peoples, would commit a very great mistake; they must 
have paid more attention to the form than to the substance of 
my ideas. My aim has been to show, by the example of Ameri- 
ca, that laws, and especially manners, may exist which will 
allow a democratic people to remain free. But I am very far 
from thinking that we ought to follow the example of the 
American democracy, and cojjy the means which it has em- 
ployed to attain its ends ; for I am well aware of tlie influence 
which tlie nature of a country and its political precedents exer- 
cise upon a constitution ; and I should regard it as a great mis- 
fortune for mankind if liberty were to exist all over the world 
under the same forms. 

But I am of opinion that if we do not succeed in gradually 
introducing democratic institutions into France, and if we 
despair of imparting to the citizens those ideas and sentiments 
which first prepare them for freedom, and afterwards allow 
tiicm to enjoy it, there will be no indeiiendence at all. cither 
for the middling classes or the nobility, for the poor or for tlie 
rich, but an equal tyranny over all; and I foresee that if the 
peaceable empire of the majority be not founded amongst us 
in lime, we shall sooner or later arrive at tlie unlimited author- 
ity of a single despot. 




CHAPTER XVin 

THE PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE CONDITION OP 
THE THREE RACES WHICH INHABIT THE TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

THE principal part of the task which I had imposed upon 
myself is now performed. I have shown, as far as 1 

was able, the laws and the manners of the American 
democracy. Here I might stop; but the reader would perfiaps 
feel lliat I had not satisfied his expectations. 

The absolute supremacy of democracy is not all that we meet 
with in America ; the inhabitants of the New World may be 
considered from more than one point of view. In the course 
of this work my subject has often led me to speak of the 
Indians and the Negroes; but I have never been able to stop 
in order to show wliat place these two races occupy in the midst 
of the democratic people whom I was engaged in describing. 
I have mentioned in what spirit, and accordinf;; to what laws, 
the Anglo- .\merican Union was formed ; but I could only 
glance at the dangers which menace that confederation, whilst 
it was equally impossible for me to give a detailed account of its 
chances of duration, indcpcntlenlly of its laws and manners. 
When speaking of the united republican States, T hazarded no 
conjectures upon the permanence of republican forms in the 
New Worhl, and when making frequent allusion to the com- 
mercial activity which reigns in the Union, I was unable lo in- 
quire into the future condition of the Americans as a com- 
mercial people 

These topics arc collaterally connected with my subject 
without forming a part of it; they are American without 
being democratic; and to portray democracy has been my 
principal aim. It was therefore ncccssar>' to postpone these 
questions, which I now take up as the proper termination of 
my work. 
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The territory now occupied or claimed by the Americaii 
Union spreads from the shores of the Atlantic to (host; of the 
Pacific (.!)cean. On the ea&t and west its limits are those of 
the continent itself. On the south it advances nearly to llie 
tropic, and it extends upwards to the icy regions of the North. 
The human beings who are scattered over this space do 
form, as in Europe, so many branches of the same stock. Thr 
races, naturally distinct, and, I might almost say, hostile to 
each other, arc discoverable amongst thcin at the first glance.^ 
Almost insitrmonntablc barriers had been raised between the 
by education and by law, as well as by their origin and out- 
ward characteristics; hut fortune has brought them together 
on the same soil, where, although they arc mixed, they do not 
amalgamate, and each race fulfils its destiny apart. 

Amongst these widely differing families of men, Ihc first, 
which attracts attention, tlie &ii[)erior in intelligence, in powc 
and in enjoyment, is the white or Kuropean, the man pre-emi- 
nent ; and in subordinate gradcti, the negro and the Indian.' 
These two unhappy races have nothing in common; ncilhrr 
birth, nor features, nor language, nor habits. Their only re- 
semblance lic-s in their misfortunes. Both of them occu|n- an 
inferior rank in the coimtrj' thej' inliabit ; both suflfer frora 
tyranny ; and if their wrongs are not tlie same, they origi- 
nate, at any rate, with the same authors. 

If we reasoned from what passes in the world, we should 
almost say that the European is to the other races of man- 
kind, what man is to tlie lower animals; — he makes them sub- 
servient to his use; and when he cannot subdue, he destroys 
them. Oppression has. at one stroke, deprived the descendants 
of the Africans of almost all the privileges of humanity. Th« 
negro o£ the United States has lost all remembrance of his 
country; the language which his forcfatlwrs spoke is never 
heard armmd him; he abjured their religion and forgot their 
customs when he ceased to hehmg to Africa, without acquiring 
?ny claim to European privileges. I3iit he remains half way 
between the two communities ; sold by the one. repulsed by 
the other ; finding not a spot in the universe to call by the name 
ol country, except the faint image of a home which the shelter 
of his master's roof affords. 

The negro has no family ; woman is merely the temporary 
companion of his pleasures, and hts children arc upon an eiji 
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ity with hirtwclf from the mommt of their birth. Am I to call 
it a proof of God's mercy or a visitation of liia wrath, that man 
in certain states appears to be insensible to his extreme 
wretchedntss, and almost affects, with a dcpravcJ taste, llie 
cause of his misfortunes? The negro, who is plunged in this 
abyss of evils, scarcely feels his own calamitous situation. Vio- 
lence made him a slave, and the habit of servitude gives hin] 
the tlioughts and desires of a slave ; he admires his tyrants 
D»ore than he hates them, and finds his joy and his pride in the 
servile imitation of those who oppress him: his untJcrstan cling 
is degraded to the level of his soul. 

The negro enters ujxin slavery as soon as he is !»om : nay, 
he may have been purchased in the womb, and have begitn his 
slavery before he began his existence. Equally devoid of wants 
and of enjoyment, and useless to himself, he Icams, with his 
first notions of cxist<?nce, that he is the property of another, 
who has an interest in preserving his life, and that the care of it 
does not de\'oIvc upon himscU; even the power of thought ap- 
pears to him a useless gift of Providence, and he quietly en- 
joys the privileges of his debasement. If he becomes free, in- 
dependence is often fch by him to be n heavier burden than 
slavery ; for having learned, in the course of his life, to sub- 
mit to everything except reason, he is too much unac(|uainted 
with her dictates to obey them. A thousand new desires beset 
him, and he is destitute of the knowledge and energy necessary 
to resist them: these are masters which it is necessary to 
contend with, and he has learnt only to suljmit and obey. 
In short, he sinks to such a depth of wretchedness, tliat while 
servitude brutalizes, liberty destroys him. 

Oppression has been no less fatal to the Indian than to the 
negro race, hut its effects are different. Before the arrival of 
white men in the New World, the inhabitants of North 
America lived quietly in their woods, enduring tlw vicissitudes 
and practising the virtues and vices common to savage nations. 
The lMiroi«*.ins, having <lispersed the Indian tribes and driven 
them into the deserts, condemned them to a wandering life full 
of inexpressible sufferings. 

Savage nations are only controlled hy opinion ami by cus- 
tom. When the North American Indi;ms had lost the .«*nti- 
ment of attachment to their country: when their families were 
dispersed, their traditions obscured, and the chain of llieir 
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recollections broken ; when all "their habits were changed, and 
ihcir wants incrcasct! btyond measure, European tyranny ren- 
dered them more disorderly and less civilized than they were 
before. The moral and physical condition of these tribes coa- 
tiimally grew worse, and they became more barbarous as Ihey 
became more wretched. Nevertheless, the Europeans have 
not been able to metamorphose the character of the Indians: 
and though they have had power to destroy them, they have 
never been able to make them submit to the rules of civilized 
society. 

The lot of the negro is placed on the extreme limit of serri- 
tudc, while that of the Indian lies on the uttermost vei^ of 
liberty; and slavery does not produce more fatal effects upoc 
the first, than tntlependcnce upon the second. The negro has 
lost all property in his own person, and he cannot dispose of his 
existence without committing a sort of fraud : but the savage 
is his own master as soon as he is able to act ; parental autlwr- 
ity is scarcely known to him ; he has never bent his will to that 
of any of his kind, nor learned the difference between voluntary 
obedience and a shameful subjection ; and the very name of 
law is unknown to him. To be free, with him, signifies to es- 
cape from all the shackles of society. As he delights in this 
barbarous independence, and would rather perish than sacrifice 
the least part of it, civilization has little power over him. 

The negro makes a tliousand fruitless efforts to insinuate 
himself sniong.^t men who repulse him; he conforms to the 
tastes of his oppressors, adopts their opinions, and hopes by 
imitating them to form a part of their community. Having 
been told from infancy tliat his race is iiaLuralty inferior to 
that of the whites, he assents to the proposition and is ashamed 
of his own nature. In each of his features he discovers a trace 
of slavery, and, if it were in his power, he would willingly rid 
himself of everything that makes him what he is. 

The Indian, on the contrary, has his imagination inflated 
with the pretended nobility of his origin, and lives and dies in 
the midst of these dreams of pride. Far from desiring to con- 
form his habits to ours, he loves his savage life as the distin- 
guishing mark of his race, and he repels every advance to 
civilization, less perhaps from the Iiatred which he entertains 
for it, than from a dread of resembling the Europeans.o While 
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he has nothing to oppose to our perfection in the arts but the 
resources of the desert, to our tactics nothing but undisci- 
plined courage ; whilst our well-digested plans arc met by the 
spontaneous instincts of savage life, who can wonder if he fails 
in this unequal contest? 

The negro, who earnestly desires to mingle his race with 
that of the European, cannot effect it; while the Indian, who 
might succeed to a certain extent, disdains to make the attempt. 
The servility of the one dooms him to slavery, the pride of the 
other to death. 

1 remember that while I was travelling through the forests 
which still co\'er the State of Alabama, I arrived one day at the 
log house of a pioneer. I did not wish to penetrate into the 
dwelling of the American, but retired to rest myself for a while 
on the margin of a spring, whicli was not far off, in the woods. 
While I was in this place (which was in the neighborhood of 
the Creek territory), an Indian woman appeared, followed by 
a negress, and holding by the hand a little white girl of five or 
six years old, wliom 1 took to be the daughter of the pioneer. 
A sort of barbarous luxury set off the costume of the Indian; 
rings of metal were hanging from her nostrils and cars; her 
hair, which was adorned with glass beads, fell loosely upon her 
shoulders; and I saw that she was not married, for she still 
wore that necklace of shells which the bride always deposits on 
the nuptial couch. The negress was clad in squalid European 
garments. They all three came and seated themselves upon 
the banks of the fountain ; and the young Indian, taking the 
child in her arms, lavished upon her such fond caresses as 
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molliers pive; while the tiegress endeavored hy varioiiB Httit 
arttficfs to attract the attention of the young Creole. 

The child displayed in her slightest gestures a consciausncss 
of superiority which formed a strange contrast with her ia< 
fantinc weakness ; as if she reccivc<I the attentions of her ccra- 
panions with a sort of condescension. The negreas was seated 
on the frround heforc Iitr mistress, watching her snialli-st de- 
sires, and apparently divided between strong affection for Uie 
child and servile fear; whilst the savage displayed, in the midst 
of her tenderness, an air of freedom and of pride which was 
almost ferocious. I had ap[>roachcd the K''0"P' ^tid I con- 
templated them in silence; but my curiosity was probably dis- 
pleasing to the Indian woman, for she suddenly rose, pushed 
the child roughly from her, and giving mc an angry look 
plunged into the thicket. I had often chanced to sec individu- 
als met together in the same place, who belonged to the three 
races of men which people North America. I had perceived 
from many diflfcrent results the preponderance of the whites. 
But in the picture which I have just liecn describing there was 
something peculiarly touching; a bond of affection here united 
the oppressors with the oppressed, and the cflfort of nature to 
bring them together rendered still more striking the immense 
distance placed between them by prejudice and by law. 
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The Present and Probable Futvre Condition of tue 
Indian Tribes Wmcn Iniiabit the Territcwy Pos- 
sessed BY THE Union 

Gmdiial tlipappcarftnpc of the native trihf^ — Manner in which h takes 
place— Miseries accompanying the forced migrations of the Indians 
— The navagrs o.: North America had only twn ways of escaping 
destruction- w^r ir civilization— They are no longer able to make 
war Recsoii! whv (hi,- refiisel fo become civilixcd when it was tn 
their power, and ,vtiy they cannoi become mi now that they dct^ire it 
— Instance of the Creeks and Clicrokees — Policy of the particttlar 
States towarus these Indians— Policy of the Federal Government. 

None of the Indian tribes which formerly inhabited the tcr- 
rilory of New England — the Naragansetts, the Mohicans, the 
Pccots— have any existence but in tlie recollection of man. 
The Lenapes, who received William Pcnn, a hundred and 6fly 
years ago, upon (he banks of the Delaware, have disappeared : 
and 1 myself met with the last of the Iroquois, who were be^ 
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ging alms. The nations I liavc mentioned formerly covered 
the country to the sea-coast; but a traveller at the present day 
must penelrate more than a hundred leagues into the interior 
of the continent to find an Indian. Not only have these wild 
tribes receded, but lliey arc destroyed;'' and as tlicy give way 
or perisli, an immense and increasing people (ills their place. 
There is no instance upon record of so prodigious a growth. 
or so rapid a destruction : the manner in whicli the latter 
change takes place is not difficult to descrihe. 

When ihc Indians were the sole inhabitants of the wilds 
from whence they have since been expelled, their wants were 
few. Their arms were of their own manufacture, their only 
drink was the water of the brook, and their clothes consisted 
of tlie skins of animals, whose flesh furnished them with food. 

The Europeans introduced amongst llie savages of North 
America fire-arms, ardent spirits, and iron: they taught them 
to cxchanifc for manufactured stuflFs, the rough garments 
which had previously satisfied their untutored simplichy. 
Having acquired new tastes, without Ihe arts by which they 
could be gratified, the Indians were obliged to have recourse 
to the workmanship of the whites; but in return for their 
productions the savage had nothing to offer except Ihc rich 
furs which still abounded in his woods. Hence the chase be- 
came necessary, not merely to provide for his subsistence, bui 
in order to procure the only objects of barter which he could 
jrnish to Europe."; Whilst the wants of the natives were 
'thus increasing, their resources continued to diminish. 
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RitiUtippt, who Kve where iratnente 
ril» o( l}uffalD are jrrt in be lo'ind and 
who lollow tl!o«e unimati In their pert- 
odical miKHtioim. conl'i fno« »«*ily 
tliaa onr othera recTir I's the h-ibitf '.'( 
Ibeir a-ncdtort. (ml live wittmiii thr 
white man or any of his tnnnul.ictivr'-!. 
Bal tbc bilflain la ccmilanlly fcnlinir 
The smaller animala, the bear, the derr. 
the bearet, the mlltr. thr mutlifal. rtc , 
prmdpally mUiittcT lu the comforl apd 



npport of the Indiana : and lh«i< e*n- 
not he lakcn willvnii Kuns. amminitiioR. 
and traps. Amonj: tbc Ncrih*enern 
Imlian* |i.irtirulDrlv. the labue □( >u|^ 
pIrinR a family with food ll e:(Cftilve> 
Day aftft dor >» ivrnt liy tho liiinlrr 
without Miccesa. and dutiagr Ihia In- 
terval hia family niuti *ii)><>i4t ii|>'<n bark 
or rooia. or periah. Want and fniscrv 
are ar'innc] them and ■mniin llirm 
Many die every winter Irt^ra aeiua! 
alar* At ((in. '* 

The Indiaoi will not live a« Ivuroi>eaii» 
livr, and yti lliry an neilher aulttut 
without tiirTTi. n'>T exnetljr alter the 
fathinn nf Iheir lathri*. Thi» li ili'mnn- 
alrated by a fact w)iich I likewiie (rive 
Ufian r.ffiHal aiilhoftty. Som-c Indian* 
of a tribe on the bunlt* of Lake Sti^ieetor 
hail killed a Eitrniicitn : the American 
lOvernnM'nl Inirrdloird all irafl'ic with 
the tribe to whieh Ihe guHtj Mi-tica be- 
t'lnwed, until they w*r* dvllvertd up i"> 
justiee. Thi* measure had the deaired 
effect. 
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From the moment when a European settlement is formed 
in the neighborhood of the territory occupied by the Indians, 
the beasts of chase tal<e the alarm.rf Thousands of savages, 
wandering in the forests and destitute of any fixed dwelling-, 
did not disturb them ; but as soon as the continuous sounds of 
European labor arc heard in their neighborhood, they begin 
to flee away, and retire to the West, where their instinct teaches 
them that ihey will find deserts of immeasurable extent. " The 
buffalo is constantly receding," say Messrs. Clarke and Cass 
in iheir Rci«)rt of the year 1829; " a few years since they ap- 
proached the base of the Alleghany ; and a few years hence they 
may even be rare upon the immense plains which extend to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains." I have been assured that this 
eflfect of the approach of the whites is often felt at two hun- 
dred leagtics' distance from their frontier. Their influence is 
thus exerted over tribes whose name is unknown to them ; and 
who suflfer the evils of usurpation long before they are ac- 
quainted with the authors of their distress.' 

Bold adventurers soon penetrate into the country the Indians 
have deserted, and when they have advanced about fifteen or 
twenty leagues from the extreme frontiers of the whites, they 
begin to build habitations for civilized beings in the midst of 
the wilderness. This is done without difficulty, as the terri- 
tory of a hunting-nation is ill-defined ; it is the common prop* 
erty of the tribe, and belongs to no one in particular, so that 
individual interests are not concerned in the protection of any 
part of it. 

A few European families, settled in difTerent situations at 
a considerable distance from each other, soon drive away the 
wild animals which remain between their places of abode. 
The Indians, who had previously lived in a sort of abundance, 
then find it difficult to subsist, and still more difficult to pro- 
cure the articles of barter which they stand in need of. 

To drive away their game is to deprive them of the means 

rf'*Kre yuri wro," (•«?« Volney (n 
hi* **T«Wc«ii •!(• EulfUnn." p 370) 

"In KoiriK from Vincctinc* ta Kinlui*- 



kia. k Icrritory which now (ormi pmt 
cl the Sine of IllinoU, but which at ftit 
time I mcniina wa* comptclcly wilj 
(inr). TOO could not croa* ■ prairie 

wiCnatit (trina hrrill i<{ (mm four (o fivr 

hundred buiTttoci. There arc now a^-ae 
remainiciE ; they swam acio** Ibc Miv 
tiitlppi to etcane frcm the hunter*, and 
■norc puiiculnTl* hota th« bella of the 
Ainerlcin cow^'* 



*Th« truth o( what I here B<lvanc« 
RiBjp be ta>i1y pruvcd )>t conialling th« 
(abufar (tatement ol Indian tnbea In- 
habkini[ the TJnitFiI Slates aikd ihetr 
territonca. (I^r^iIhWc DocnmcBn. 
aolh Conicien, N". 117. pp. w-kk.) tl 
)* fhcte ahown thai the tribe* hi the 
centre of Amerira arc riiitdlf deerea*- 
JQK- although the European* are itfll it 
a coniidaralilc di*tU)Cc troon U*ciil 
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of existence, as cfTectually as if tine fields of our agriculturists 
were stricken with barrenness; and they are reduced, like fam- 
ished wolves, to prowl through the forsaken woods in quest o£ 
prey. Their instinctive love of their country attaches them to 
the soil which gave them birth/ even after it has ceased to 
yield anytliing but misery and deatli. At lengtli tliey arc com- 
pelled to acquiesce, and to depart: they follow the traces of the 
elk, the buffalo, and the beaver, and are guided by these wild 
animals in the choice of their future country. Properly speak- 
ing, therefore, it is not tlie Europeans who drive away the na- 
tive inhabitants of America; it is famine which compels them 
to rccedt; a happy distinction which had escaped the casuists 
of former times, and for which wc arc indebted to modern dis- 
covery I 

It is impossible to conceive the extent of the sufferings which 
attend tliese forced ejnigrations. They are undertaken by a 
people already exhausted and reduced ; and the countries to 
which the newcomers betake themselves are inliabited by 
other tribes which receive them with jealous hostility. Hun- 
ger is in the rear ; war awaits them, and misery besets them on 
all sides. In the Iiope of escaping from such a host of enemies, 
they separate, and each individual endeavors to procure the 
means of supporting his existence in solitude and secrecy, liv- 
ing in the immensity of the desert like an outcast in civilized 
society. The social tie, which distress had long since weak- 
ened, is then dissolved; they have lost their country, and their 
people soon desert tliera: their very families are obliterated; 
the names they bore in common are forgotten, their language 
perishes, and all traces of their origin disappear. Their nation 
has ceased to exist, except in the recollection of the antiquaries 
of America and a few of the learned of Europe. 

I should be sorry to have my reader suppose thai I am color- 
ing the picture too highly; I saw with my own eyes several of 
the cases of misery which T have been describing; and I was 
the witness of sufferings which I have not t!ie power to por- 
tray. 



/"Thr Jnalanii." wiy Mmw*. CTirlte 
sad Ciu in tbcir Rtiiort lo Con grew, 

EL ij. "ate «lt*clicJ to th-rlr rimntry bjf 
h< tame fcvlinas which bini] u<t T5 
ours T and. br*i[!c». thrrf Mf ecrUin 
■upcTitinou* noiiiMti connected with 
the BTIrnuHiin of w)i>l Uic I'.rcat Spirit 
(av« lo lb<ir uicntDfi. whicb cpenle 



■IronKlr u[)Dn ih«' tHbei who have miile 
few «r na cetiioni, but which Arc tt*d- 
iim\]y wrakrncd «• our fntcrcfiuiie with 
Ihem is eKitnded, 'We will not m!I 
llie »pfil whirh contadiii the bon«a o( 
our (ntii«r».' i» aliDOM Blwari the fint 
Mtiwcr to ■ prapo»iliaa fur a a«tc." 
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At the end of the year 1831, whilst I was on the left bank of 
the Mississippi at a place named by Europeans, Memphis, then 
arrived a numerous band of Choctaws (or Chactas, as they are 
called by the French in Loui&iana). These savages had left 
their country, and were endeavoring to gain the right bank of 
the Missiseippi, where they hoped to find an asylum which had 
been promised tlieni by the American government. It wa* 
then the middle of winter, and the cold was unusually severe; 
the snow had frozen hard upon the ground, and the river was 
drifting huge masses of ice. The Indians had their families 
with llicm; and they brought in thdr train the woundeii and 
sick, with children newly bom, and old men upon tbe verge of 
death. They possessed neither tents nor wag:ons, bnt only 
their arms and some provisions. I saw them embark to pass 
the mighty river, and never will that solemn spectacle fade 
from my remembrance. Ko cry, no sob was heard amongst 
the assembled crowd ; all were silent Their calamities were 
of ancient date, and they knew tliem to be irremediable. The 
Indians had all stepped into the bark which was to carry them 
■cross, but their dogs remained npon the bank. As soon as 
these animals perceived that their masters were finally leaving 
the shore, they set up a dismal howl, and, plunging all together 
into the icy waters of the Mississippi, they swam after the boat. 

The ejectment of the Indians very often takes place at the 
present day, in a regular, and, as it were, a legal manner. When 
the European population begins to approach the limit of the 
desert inhabited by a savage tribe, tlie government of the 
United States usually dispatches envoys to them, who assemble 
the Indians in a targe plain, and hax'in.^ first eaten and drunk 
with them, accost them in the following manner: " WTiat have 
you to do in the land of your fathers? Before long, you must 
dig tjp their bones in order to live. In what respect is the coun- 
try you inhabit hettcr than another? Are there no woods, 
marshes, or prairies, except where you dwell? And can yon 
live nowhere but under your own sun? Beyond those moun* 
tains which you see at the horizon, beyond the lake whJdi 
bounds your territory on the west, there lie vASt countries 
where beasts of chase are found in great abundance; sell yaar 
lands to ns. and go to live happily in those solitudes." After 
holding this languajre. they spread before the eyes of the Ind- 
ians firearms, woollen garments, k^s of brandy, glass aeck* 
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laces, bracelets of tinsel, earrings, and loolting-glasscs-g If, 
when llicy have beheld atl these riches, tlicy still hesitate, it is 
insinuated that they have not the means of refusing tlieir re- 
quired consent, and that (he govcTTimcnt itself will not long 
have the power of protecting them in their rights. What arc 
they to do? Malf convinced, and half compelled, they go to 
inliabit new deserts, where the importunate whites will not let 
them remain ten years iti tranquiUlty. In this manner do the 
Americans obtain, at a very low price, whole provinces, which 
the richest sovereigns of Europe could not purchase.* 

These arc great evils; and it must be added that they appear 
to me to be irremediable. I believe that the Indian nations of 
North America are doomed to perish ; and that whenever the 
Europeans shall be established on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, that race of men will be no more.i The Indian.* had 
only the two attcrnaiives of war or civilization; in other words, 
they must either have destroyed the Europeans or become their 
equals. 



t Stc. In Ibe Lcclil«t[v« D<Kvm«iU 
of ConfTris (l^oc. irj). Ilic narralitc of 
wtaal tak«« pUcc on tbese occsironi. 
This cQTJuu* iiiK^sr i* fniin the above- 
■mttoaci^ report, made lu CunifTts* by 
Hnara. Ciailc ami I.>m> in l'VI>Tiiitr)t| 
(Km. Mr. tmi n tiovi ihe Scoctary of 
W«. 

" The lndUi»," nr* 0>t troort, 
" reach the (icnty-cruund |>cn'r nno «!• 
noil naked. Lat«e iiuaniiliia of Kood* 
■Tc taken ibric Fiv (lit liAilrfi. ami are 
•ccn and cxntnirtcd by (he Indian*. The 
nixiirri iml cliililrm hrcoinc iinporlu- 
rtatT to have their waiiTi (iipiilleil. and 
llirir inftunicr i) wion cactlad to induce 
s sale. Tlieir iinjiroviili'in'e i* Itabitual 
and UBConqiirriltle. The Bratification 
d hi* iiRmcdiaie want* and desiret i* 
fttc riitinic pntiion of an Indian. Tlie 
«iIiPti»ii.>Ti </i (iiiiifr ailvatiiaKT^ seldom 
producci much cfTcct- Tlie experience 
of ihr [.ant n li'«t, and ihe \,in*yfi:ti- 
of Ihe future diaicsaraed. II wniild he 
uilrrly hu;ii-tet>i in ilrninnit a cft?i>'n 
nl lantl. Hnlei* the mean* wrre at hand 
of Kratcf^irtK ilirir imnKdiale wanli; 
•nd wb«a incir condilion and circnin- 
vtBiice* arc fairly cimaidcreil, it ouglit 
not la auTpriic ua that lliey are ao 
aitxt«tia to relieve Ihemtelve*. 

A On May 10, iflia. Mr. F..!wnr.l Fv- 
ere 1 1 aliirrieij before Ihe House ut 
Rcpr<^*rnlative^. tlial the .Aincrirana 
b»a atready aci|iiire<] by treaty, 10 ibt 
nat and west of the Misiissippj, ijd.- 
ooofioo of ncT's. In i?o^ Itir Oiagv» 
cave up iiS.wu.aoa acre* fivr nn annual 
paymrnl Qi tt.'xo. Tn iBiS tite Ouapaw* 
T'etdfil up 10,(^0,000 »cifi fat li.ooo. 
'rh«y reicrwed for iheiii««lvr' a iirrl- 
lory oE i,ooo,0(» acrct for a hiiniinz- 
sround. A aaletnn oatK wa« talicti ih.ii 
ft aliould be rcipected : but bcfatc tong 
It VM IflvBded Ilk* the rctt. 



Mr. Bell, In hli Repon of lh« Com- 
mittee on Indian Affair*, February m. 
iljo. ki» ihea* worda- — "To pay an 
Indian iribc what their ancfcnt hunl-lnc- 
ttroundi are worth to theni, after (be 
game in fled or de^lroynl. a« a moile i>f 
■ppfopriatlnB wild landa etaimed by 
Indi&ni, hat hren fniind rnnre (xinvci»- 
Ivnt, and certainly it is more aicreeablf 
1(1 the inrni* iif jmlirr. as vtrll at more 
merciful, than to a«terl the pouctsiJ^n 
ol them by (he iiwrd, Thu» the prac- 
licc vl buyine Endian (ities ix but the 
■ubititule wbich liiinianily and 01- 
pediency have imposed, tn place of the 

Swiird. in artivinK at llie actual en- 
oymcnt pf propnty claim eil by the 
ritht of ditcovcry, and aandiimrd by 
Ihe natiual auperkmty allowed to the 
clainia pf civiliied cummunilic* over 
lli«>«e of Mvaae Iriber. Up to the pres- 
ent lime an Invtifiablc hat> been Ihe oper- 
ation of certain causes fini in diitiin- 
iahing lli-c value iil Inrral landa to Ihe 
Indians, and weoondlr in dUpotinjt 
Ihrni ti) nell readily. IliBt the plan of 
buylntt their risht of occupancy hai 
never thrraicnea lo retard, in any per- 
ceptible decree, the nroapcriir of any 
ol tlie Slatet " (LeyialalrTC Doco- 
menti, ;i«t Confres». No. aw, p. 6.) 

■ Thir *ccmi. indeed, tiy lie the opinion 
of almott all American itjiieimcn. 
"Judiriftj of Ihe totiirc by Ihe past." 
mjf» Mr. Caas. '■ wc cannot err m an- 

lictpatins a proi;rct«tve diminultnn of 

their numbers, and their evrntiinl ex- 
tinclioiv unlcai our b-niiirt ihould be- 
come atatlonsry, anrl iliey he remored 
beyond (t. or unfcai vmiir rtdical chanBe 
thould lake place in ihe prlneipUt o( 
our inl<-rn.iii«r with llirrn, which it la 

easier (o hope for Uua to expect-" 
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At the first settlement o£ the colonics they miglit liavc found 
it possible, by uniting their forces, to deliver themselves from 
tbe small bodies of strangers who landed on their continentJ 
They several times aUL-iiipted to do it, and were on tlie poini of 
succeeding ; but the disproportion of their resources, at the 
present day, when compared with those of the whites, is too 
great to allow such an enterprise to he thought of. Ne^-erthe- 
less, there do arise from time to time among the Indians men 
of |K*nelration, who foresee the final destiny whicli awaits the 
native population, and who exert themselves to unite all tbe 
tribes in common hostility to the Europeans; but their efforts 
arc unavailing. Those tribes which are in the neighborhood 
of the whiles, are too much weakened to offer an effectual re- 
sistance; whilst the others, giving way to that childish care- 
lessness uf the morrow which characterizes savage hfe, wait for 
the near approach of danger before they prepare to meet it; 
some are unable, the others are tmwilling, to exert themselves. 

It is easy to foresee that the Indians will never conform to 
civilization ; or that it will be too late, whenever they may be 
inclined to make the experiment. 

Civilization is the result of a long social process which takes 
place in the same spot, and is handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, each one profiling by the experience of the 
last. Of all nations, those submit to civilization with the most 
difficulty which habitually live by the chase. Pastoral tribes, 
indeed, often change their place of abode; but they follow a 
regular order in their migrations, and often return again to 
their old stations, whilst the dwelling of the hunter varies with 
that of the animals lie pursues. 

Several attempts have been made to diffuse knowledge 
amongst the Indians, without controlling their wandering pro- 
pensities; by the Jesuits in Canada, and by the Puritans in 
New England ; ^ but none of these endeavors were crowned 
by any lasting success. Civilization began in the cabin, but it 
soon retired to expire in the woods. The great error of these 
legislators of the Indians was their not understanding that, in 
order to succeed in civilizing a people, it is first necessary to 



/Amoncit olhcT wirlikr <ntrrpriMi, 

ihrre wii otiK of t)i« Wampanaog*. ■nil 

oiber coDtcderate iribet , uniter MrUrom 
in 1675. againM ihe cotonjiti ul New 
Enitland : Ihe BnKlmh were alio ta- 
g»gcd in war in Virginia ia i6u- 



tSc« Ihe "HlRtolre de la Nonvdle 
France." by Chatlrroii. and tb« wrotk 
entitled " Lctire* Mifcontci." 
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fix it ; wliicli cannot be done without indudng it to cultivate the 
soil ; the Indians ought in the first place to have been accus- 
tomed to agriculture. But not only are they destitute of this 
indispensable preliminary to dvilizalion, they would even have 
great difficulty in acquiring it. Men who have once abandoned 
themselves to the restless and adventurous life of the hunter, 
feci an insurmountable disgust' for the constant and rc(,Tjlar 
labor which tillage requires. We see this proved in the bosom 
of our own society ; but it is far more visible among peoples 
whose partiality for the chase is a part of their national cliar- 
acter. 

Independently of this general difficulty, there is another, 
which applies peculiarly to the Indians; they consider labor 
not merely as an evil, but as a disgrace ; so that their pride pre- 
vents tlicra from becoming civilized, as much as their indolence.' 

There is no Indian so wretched as not to retain under his hut 
of bark a lofty idea of his persona! worth ; he considers the 
cares of industry and labor as degrading occupations; he com- 
pares the husbandman to the ox which traces the furrow ; and 
even in our most ingenious handicraft, he can see nothing but 
the labor of slaves. Not that he is devoid of admiration for 
the power and intellectual greatness of the whites; but al- 
though the result of our efforts surprises him, he contemns the 
means by which we obtain it ; and while he acknowledges our 
ascendancy, be still believes in his superiority. War and hunt- 
ing are the only pursuits which appear to him worthy to be the 
occupations of a man.m The Indian, in the dreary solitude of 
his woods, cherishes the same ideas, the same opinions as the 
noble of the Middle Ages in his castle, and he only requires to 
become a conqueror to complete the resemblance; thus, how- 



/ " In al] the tn'bc*." Mw» Volney. 'n 
hiB "Tabinu dci Etait-Unic," p. 433. 
** rhrre still cxiiis a Kcnrcalinn i)( cilil 
wamori, who cannot forbear, when 
(hey scT ilit^ir c'iiiiilr]Fmcn TistnK the 
here from cxctnimms Bgainst tb« de- 
gradation ol anrimC manner*, aDil as* 
•crtinK that Ihc s<iva|;t'i owr (hrir de- 
cline to tlicM iiinuvilioni ; aildinic, (hat 
ihey have only to reiutn lu dieir primi- 
tive habits in oiJci" to recover their 
^wer md tlieit RJory," 

mThe lulinninit dcnerlpition oceuri lO 
An official document: "* l.'niil « ymirg 
man lim brcn cnKajeil with an cnemir. 
and ha» periomed »aine aci» o( wilor, 
he gaina no cnri«iileralion. but i« regard- 
ed nearly ■* a woman. In their Kreat 
wai-dancc* all (be warriofa in luccea- 



afoR «lrile the poil. aa it ia called, and 
recount their exulpjii. On ihe»e oc- 
caiiona their auditfifv coniista ol the 
kinsmen, (riendi, and c»mrade« of th« 
narrator. The profound i(npres*ion 
which hia dincouriie produce* on iheni 
la Riaiiifciled by the silent altenticin it 
receive!, and by Ih« loud thoutt which 
bail ill leiniinalinn. The younK rnan 
who liniji himteK at aurh a meoilng 
without anylhjnn to recount ■* *cry nn- 
bnppy ; and iit>ttaiife> hjive (□mrtiine* 
occurred oJ youns warriors, whore t>a*- 
lions hnd hern ihiii. intlsmrd, i^uiiiinK 
■he wat-danie suddenly. anJ soma: 'iff 
llonr to trek fivr trophies which ihejr 

miRlit eihibii, and ad vcn lures whKB 
they tnighl be allowed 10 relate." 
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ever strange it may seem, it is in the forests of the New World, 
anti not amongst the Europeans who ]>oople its coasts, that the' 
ancient prejudices of Kurope arc still tn existence. 

More than once, in the course of this work, I have endeavored 
to explain the pi'odigious inlliiciice which the social condition 
appears to exercise niK>n the laws and the manners of men; 
and I beg to add a few words bn the same suhjcct. 

When I perceive the resemblance which exists between the 
political institutions of our ancestors, the Gentians, and of the 
wandering tribes of North America; between the custonu de- 
scribed by Tacitus, and those of which I have sometimes been a 
witness, I cannot help thinking that the same cause has brought 
about the same results in both hem ispl teres ; and that in the 
midst of the apparent diversity of human affairs, a certain 
number of primary facts may 6e discovered, from which all the 
others are derived. In what we u.<iually call the German insti- 
tutions, then, 1 am inclined only to perceive )jart>arian habits; 
and the c^inions of savages in what we style feudal principles. 

However strongly the vices and prejudices of the North 
American Indians may be opposed to their becoming agricul- 
tural and civilized, necessity sometimes obliges them to it. Sev- 
eral of the Southern nations, and amongst others the Chcrokces. 
and the Creeks," were surrounded by Europeans, who had 
landed on the shores of the Atlantic; and who, cither descend- 
ing the Ohio or proceeding up the Mississippi, arrived simul- 
taneously upon their borders. These trilics have not been 
driven from place to place, like their Northern brethren ; but 
they have been gradually enclosed witliin narrow limits, like 
the game within the thicket, before the huntsmen plunge into 
the interior. The Indians who were thus placed between civili- 
zation and death, found themselves obliged to live by ignomin- 
ious labor like the whites. TItcy took to agriculture, and with- 
out entirely forsaking their old habits or manners, sacrificed 
only as much as was necessarj' to their existence. 



m Thei« luiifont tire now nvattowrd up 
in llie State! of Ucorril. TtnnttMC, 
AlabatTW. and MiicJMlppl. Tlifri? unrrc 
lormttly in tb< South luur gnu naiionA 
(retnninlm of which «ti1I cxiitj, Che 
Choctawi, the (hickduwf, the Lm^lcs. 
•nd ilip Ctieiokevt. Tlic remnant! of 
ilieic (our lUllont ntnoittittil. in tS.to. to 
about 7S.00O indiviilualt. It it coitiiiut«] 
tbnl ihere arc now rcmAininc In the 
Icrrilory orcttcint cr claimccT liy ihr 
Aneto-AmciicaD Union iboui ywiooa 
InoMiu. (Sre fracccdinK* of ilic Ind* 



Inn Poard In the City of ITrw YoA.) 
The ofllclal ddcumcnia sapplicd to Co ' 
([Ids mak* the number imoBnt to ji. 
I to. The reader wh-o i» curious to kn« 
ifie ninica anii numcHtal ttrreRtli df aO 
Ihr Iiilin wliicli Jnhahil the Anc'd 
Anicrtcan letriloTT slioutd c^timi'i th 

cliirunirilti I (tiff It. ' r 

Hopumetits. »tli Cangmt, "• 
wii>v) (Tn ilir (ciitiit I.I _ ii 

•^'Mrrl that the Indian (Mipuiaiivn al ibc 
Ilftileil Stulri IB only Jj.^ji. at wbofii 
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The Cherokecs went further; they created a written lan- 
guage; established a permanent form of government ; and as 
cverjihing proceeds rupidly in the New Worhl, before they liad 
all of them clothes, they act up a newspaper .a 

The growth of European habits has been rcmarl<ably accel- 
erated among these Indians by the mixed race whicli has sprung 
up.P Deriving iiiteiligcnce from their fatlier'a side, without en- 
tirely losing the savage customs of the mother, the half-blood 
forms the natural link between civilization and barbarism. 
Wherever this race has muUiplicft the savage state has become 
modified, and a great change has taken place in the manners ol 
the people.9 

The success of the Cherokees proves tliat the Indians are 
capable of civilization, but it does not prove tliat they will suc- 
ceed in it. This difficulty which the Indians find in submitting 
to civilization proceeds from the influence of a general cause, 
which it is almost impossible for them to escape. An attentive 
survey of history demonstrates that, in general, barbarous na- 
tions have raised themselves to civilization by degrees, and by 
their own efforts. Whenever they derive knowledge from a 
foreign |>coplc, they stood towards it in the relation of con- 
querors, and not of a conquered nation. When the conquered 
nation is enlightened, and the conquerors arc half savage, as in 
the case of the invasion of Rome by the Northern nations or 
that of Qjina by the Mongols, the power which victory bestows 



I btought Iiacfa with me to France 
one or two coplei of ibli linguUr pubti* 
cRlian- 

p Srt in ihp 'Report o( Ihc Committee 
an Indian ASkin, ml Coneres*, No. 
art, p. li, ibc rcaaoni for tlie fniililplica- 
■ ton of iDdiani of mixtd blooil arrninn 
(h* Ch»roke<^. Tlie principal cauw 
daic4 frcm tbe War al lnilepcfl<l«ne«. 
Many Annlo-Annrricani of Georgia, bar- 
ine taken the aiilt ol Enitland, were 
olillgecl lo reitt^t MDong the Indian)^ 
whc-rc they married. 

4 tinlisppily [he mixed race hi* been 
leHt nuin«i'iiis ftnd less influential in 
Knrlh Amrrtca ibui In im^ other cuun* 

try. The American continent wm peo- 
pled by two BrMI nationi fl Kuripp. 
Ih» French and the KoRltsb, Tlif forrner 
were not tlovr In r-inrrciInK Il)eni<p1ve« 
with th« daiithtrrt ■>! th<> nalirri, but 
Ihere tuaii an untortuniie affinity be- 
tween the Indian chstacttr and thtlf 
own ■- Initeail ol Rlvins tbe tattes anal 
habit* of eivillic<1 }\lt to the Mvasef. 
the French too often Rrew paMionaiely 
fond ol the «iale ol wild (rifdntn they 
foiMld ihent in. Thejr beirame the miMl 
dangttoui d tbe inhabitant i of the 



desert, and wan the trirnil).hip of (ha 
Indian hy eia^Hff/ittriK hik vicef and h(| 
virtue*. M. de Scnonvillc. the oover* 
nor of Cnna'ta, wrote thu* to Xouti 
X [V in tfiBi: " II hai Ions hern belteTcd 
lh.1t in nril«r lo rivilixe Ilie iJiv>)ic4 we 
ciiijtht to draw them nearer to ti%. Hul 
there [i cvciy imcin lo iinppduc we 
bare been mistaken. Tlmie which linve 
been hroiinht intn enntnet with u> have 
tiAl become French, and the Flench who 
have Ilvnl nmnntc rhem are chantcci] into 
uvkses, oHeeiine In drcM and live like 
ibcisi." (" ni»'i>ii5 of New Frnnee," by 
Cliarlevoix, i-ol. ii.. p. jjij.) The I'-ug- 
IJihmnn, on the ennttntj. conlinuinK 
fthilinalelv atEftrhrd lo the cutlotn* and 
the raovl Inilitnifiesni hibiii of hii (ure- 
lathert, has rrinatncd In the nildii of 
Ihe American wlliude* fiibi what he wil 
in tbe batcnt ol European ritlei : IM! 
would not allow of any cunriitrnicathMI 
vrlth lavakM whum he deipi>cd. and 
avoided wtth rtire the unbin cf his raw 
with Ih-ciri,. Thu-t while the Fcench rx- 
crciatd no laltitaij Inllunic* nvtr iha 
Indians, the Engiiib have aUar* r«- 
ninlned aSlcn from thrm. 
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upon the barbarian is sufficient to keq> up his importance among 
civilized men, and permit him to rank as their equal, until he 
becomes tiieir rival: the one has might on his side, the otlier 
has intclHgcncc; the former admirt-s the knowledge and the 
arts of the conquered, the latter envies the power of the con- 
querors. The barbarians at k-tigtii admit civilized man into 
their palaces, and he in turn opens his schools to the barbarians. 
But when the side on which the physical force lies, also pos- 
sesses an intellectual preponderance, the conquered party sel- 
dom become civilized; it retreats, or is destroyed. It may 
therefore be said, in a general way, that savages go forth in 
arms to seek knowledge, but tliat they do not receive it when it 
comes to them. 

If the Indian tribes which now inhabit the heart of the con- 
tinent could summon up energy enough to attempt to civilize 
themselves, they might possibly succeed. Superior already to 
the barbarous nations which surround them, they would gradu- 
ally gain strength and experience, and when the Europcam 
should appear upon their borders, they would be in a state, if 
not to maintain their independence, at least to assert their right 
to the soil, and to incorporate themselves with the coiitjucrors. 
But it is the misfortune of Indians to be brought into contact 
with a civilized people, which is also (it must be owned) the 
most avaricious nation on the globe, whilst they arc still semi- 
barbarian : to find despots in their instructors, and to receive 
knowledge from the hand of oppression. Living in tlie free- 
dom of the woods, the North American Indian was destitute, 
but he had no feeling of inferiority towards anyone; as soon, 
however, as he desires to penetrate into the social scale of the 
whites, he takes the lowest rank in society, for he enters, ig- 
norant and poor, within the pale of science and wealth. After 
having led a life ol agitation, beset with evils and dangers, but 
at the same time filled with proud emotions.^ he is obliged to 



rThcre i% in itie ailvrrluroiiit life of 
th« hunter ■ certain irre*iiliblc cbarm, 
which >«'iic« Iht htrait of man and rir- 
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pcHcnc-c Tliit ii pTainTy ifiown bv ilic 
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p«n who wai catri«(l away al the aar 
ot fix by the Iniliini. and hs.i rcmiinrd 
thirty years wilH them in llie woocln. 
N&thinit can be conceived more ■(>■ 
patling lh«) tlir mitrrtes which be d*- 
KTibci. He telti u* ol iribe* withijut a 
chief, famihrii withoat s ntliim to cill 
tlieir onm, mcii Jn a stale d( IsoIbiioh, 



tneclci of powerful tribe* wan<J<T!nn al 
raDdom amid iht ke and mow and 
deuilMe solitudes of Catucli. I1ua||cr 
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manner* have Ion their empire, (raili* 
tioni arc wiihoui power. They becoaf 
tnorc and more lavaffc. Tanner aliatcd 
in all their miirriei ; he wan aware ot 
hia I^uripean <irl(in : he vrai not keol 
away from The whitei bj force ; on th< 
contTsry, he came cvfrV rear to 
wilh tlicmi. enicred iheir dwrilingi 
wiineiatd their tnjormcnia ; be 
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submit to a wearisome, obscure, and degraded state; and to 
g^tn the bread which nourishes him by hard and ignoble labor; 
such arc in his eyes the only results of which civilization can 
boast : and even this much he is not sure to obtain. 

When the Indians undertake to imitate their European neigh- 
bors, and to till the earth like the settlers, tliey are immediately 
exposed to a very fonnidable competition. The white man is 
skilled in the craft of agriculture ; the Indian is a rough begin- 
ner in an art with which he is unacquainted. The former reaps 
abundant crops wittiout difficulty, the latter meets with a thou- 
sand obstacles in raising the fruits of the earth. 

The European is placed amongst a population whose wants 
he knows and partakes. The savage ts isolated in the midst of 
a hostile people, with who.se manners, language, and laws he is 
imperfectly acquainted, but without whose assistance he can- 
not live. He can only procure the materials of comfort by bar- 
tering his commodities against the goods of the European, for 
the assistance of his countrymen is wholly insufficient to supply 
his wants. When the Indian wishes to sell the produce of his 
labor, he cannot always meet wi(h a purchaser, whilst the Euro- 
pean readily Ands a market ; and the former can only produce 
at a considerable cost that which the latter vends at a very low 
rate. Thus the Indian has no sooner escaped those evils to 
which barbarous nation.? are exposed, than he is subjected to 
the still greater miseries of civilized communities ; and he 
finds is scarcely less difficult to live in the midst of our abun- 
dance, than in the depth of his own wilderness. 

He has not yet lost the habits of his erratic life; the tradi- 
tions of his fathers and bis passion for the chase arc still alive 
within him. The wild enjoyments which formerly animated 
him in the woods, painfully excite his troubled imagination; 
and his former privations appear to be less keen, his former 
perils less appalling. He contrasts the independence which he 
possessed amongst his equals with the servile position which he 



thai whenever he ch'Ste to return to 
elvtliinl lite h« w» pptfrctly able lo do 
M>— «nd he renujncd ihlrtr re«r« tn tlie 
dcMrti. Whea Vie camp into civilii;gt 
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Islence which he deicribrd. hail a leirrri 
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Vol. I. — 3} 



Df h!i children refused to (hare hit trait- 
i|iiil and «»*y lituati'on. I «>w Tanner 
iny«clf SI Ihe lower end ol Ij*ke Su- 
perior ; he lernied lo mr to be moie Tike 
n, tnvaxe than a dvitiicd bcmi. Ui* 
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ly. a lively pjcliiie of Ihc prcjuilicctj the 
pBMioni. the Ticc*. and, above >li, ol 
Ihe dctiitutLan in which lie lived. 
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occupies In civilized society. On llie otiwr hand, Ihc soUtudes 
which were so long his free home arc still at hand ; a few 
hours' march will bring him back to them once more. The 
wliites offer htm a sum, whtcli seems to him to be considerable, 
for the ground which he has begun to clear. This money of 
the Europeans may possibly furnish htm with the mcani of a 
happy and peaceful subsistence in remoter regions; and be 
quits the plough, resumes his native arms, and returns to the 
wilderness forever.* The condition of the Creeks and Chcro- 
kecs, to which I have already alluded, sufficiently corroborates 
the truth of this deplorable picture. 

The Indians, in the little which they have done, ha\-e un- 
questionably displayed as much natural genius as the peoples 
of Europe in their most important designs; but nations u well 
as men require time to leam, whatever may be their intelli- 
gence and their zeal. Whilst the savages were engaged in the 
work of civilization, the Europeans continued to surround them 
on every side, and to confine them within narrower limits; the 
two races gradually met, and tliey arc now in immediate juxta- 
position to each other. The Indian is already superior to hit 
barbarous parent, but he is still very far below his white neigh- 
bor. Witli their resources and acquired knowledge, the Euro- 
peans soon appropriated to themselves most of the ad\'antages 
which the natives might have derived from the possession of 
the soil ; they have settled in tlie country, they have purchased 



fTbe detlruciJce inAnenr* •>! hifllily 
civillifil iijiioni upon ntlicM which ar« 
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land at a very low rate or Kavc occupied it by force, and the 
Indians have been mined by a competition whicli they had not 
the means of resisting. They were isolated in their own coun- 
try, and their race only constituted a colony of Iroublesume 
aliens in the midst of a numerous and domineering people.' 

Washington said in one of his messages to Congress, " We 
are more enlightened and more powerful than the Indian na- 
tions, we are therefore bound in honor to treat them with 
kindness and even with generosity." Bui this virtuous and high- 
tnindcd policy has nut been followed. The rapacity of the set- 
tlers is usually backed by the tyranny of the government. Al- 
though the Cherokees and the Creeks are established upon the 
territory which they inJiabitcd before the settlement of the 
Europeans, and although the Americans have frequently treated 
with thcni as with foreign nations, the surrounding States have 
not consented to acknowledge them as independent peoples, and 
attempts have been made to subject these children of the woods 
to Anglu- American magistrates, laws, ami customs." Destitu- 
tion had driven these unfortunate Indians to civilization, and 
r oppression now drives them back to their former condition; 
many of them abandon the .soil which they had begun to clear, 
and return to their savage course of life. 

If we consider the lyrannieal measures which have been 
adopted by the legislatures of tlie Southern States, the conduct 
of their Governors, and the decrees of their courts of justice, 
wc shall be convinced that the entire expulsion of the Indians 
is the final result to which the efforts of their policy are directed. 



I St* in Ibe LcKiilalive DocntncnT* 
fjiu Cu<igT»(, N(L Sq) initancH o) tx- 
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The Americans of that part of the Union look with jealousy 
upon the aborigines,» they are aware that these tribes have not 
yet lost the traditions of savage life, and before civilization has 
permanently fixed them to the soil, it is intended to force thera 
to recede by reducing them to despair. The Creeks and Chero- 
kees, oppressed by the several States, have appealed to the cen- 
tral government, which is by no means insensible to their mis- 
fortunes, and is sincerely desirous of saving the remnant of 
the natives, and of maintaining Ihcm in the free possession of 
that terriior)', which the Union is pledged to respect.w But 
the several States oppose so formidable a resistance to the exe- 
cution of this design, that the government is obliged to consent 
to the extirpation of a few barbarous tribes in order not to en- 
danger the safety of the American Union. 

But the federal government, which is not able to protect 
the Indians, would fain mitigate the hardships of their lot ; and, 
with this intention, proposals have been made to transport them 
into more remote regions at the public cost. 

Between the thirty-third and thirty-seventh degrees of north 
latitude, a vast tract of country lies, which has taken the name 
of Arkansas, from the principal river that waters its extent. It 
is bounded on the one side by the confines of Mexico, on the 
other by the Mississippi. Numberless streams cross it in every 
direction ; the climate is mild, and the soil productive, but it ts 
only inhabited by a few wandering hordes of savages. The 
goveninient of the Union wishes to transport the broken rem- 
nants of the indigenous population of the South to the portion 
of this country which is nearest to Mexico, and at a great dis- 
tance from the American settlements. 

We were assured, towards the end of the year 1831. that 10,- 
000 Indians had already gone down to the shores of the Ar- 
kansas; and fresh detachments were constantly following them; 
but Congress has been unable to excite a unanimous deter- 
mination in those whom it is disposed to protect. Some, in- 
deed, are willing to quit the seat of oppression, but the most 
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enlightened members of the community refuse to abandon their 
recent dwellings and their springing^ crops ; they are of opinion 
that the work of civilization, once interrupted, will never be 
resumed ; they fear that Ihojic domestic habits which have been 
so recently contracted, may be irrevocably lost in the midst of a 
country which is still barbarous, and where nothing is pre- 
pared for the subsistence of an agricultural people : they know 
that their entrance into those wilds will be opposed by inimical 
hordes, and that they have lost the energy of barbarians, with- 
out acquiring the resources of civilization to resist their 
attacks. Moreover, the Indians readily discover that the set- 
tlement which is proposed to them is merely a temporary expedi- 
ent. Who can assure them tliat they will at length be allowed 
to dwell in peace in Iheir new retreat? The United States 
pledge themselves to the obsen'ance of the obhgation ; but tlic 
territory which they at present occupy was formerly secured to 
them by the most solemn oaths of Anglo-American faith.' 
Tlic American government does not indeed rob them of their 
lands, but it allows pcr[K'tuaI incursions to be made on them. 
In a few years the same white population which now flocks 
around them, will track them to the solitudes of the Arkansas; 
they will then be exposed to the same evils without the same 
remedies, and as the limits of the earth will at last fail them, 
their only refuge is the grave. 

The Union treats the Indians with less cupidity and rigor 
than tlie policy of tlie several States, but the two governments 
arc alike destitute of good faith. The States extend what they 
are pleased to term the benefits of their laws to the Indians, 
with a belief thai the tribes will recede rather than submit; 
and the central government, which promises a permanent 
refuge to these unhappy beings is well aware of its inability to 
secure it to them jr 



a The fifth article of the treaty made 
w(lh lh» CrM-ks In Aiigunt. 1790. \* In 
the (blli^win^ worfii;— " Tlif I'nitcd 
Slale* trilrmnly snarame* to lli* Treek 
nation all iheir land within Ihr limiti 
of the Uniip-I Si»tri>," 

The seventii article ol the tcenty con- 
cludrct in 1701 wirli the Chprnkeei layi: 

— "Tilt United Stai«» »o)eninIv Bnar- 

antee to Ihe riieroVpr n.ltion af! their 
land* not herebv reded," The following 
article lieet.ircd th»I if any ritiien of 
the I'nJted Stat<i <ir other se-fllfr not of 
tite Indian r^i^ ^honld ectabllvh hiiri- 
Hit iinon the teiTitory of the Cheiokpc*, 
tbe United State* woutd withiltaw their 



Erbteetinn from that indivlduBl. bbiI viva 
im up Ici he pdninhed Bi the Cherokee 
tulion ahMild think lit. 

Ji Thi* does not prevent (hern (rum 

PTdtriJimg (O rlie mo«i uniemn manner 
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1%. rSiQ (Proceedinai of the Indian 
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Thus tbe t y r inn y of the States ofa^a the s avaga to retiic, 
the Unioa. t^ its prambcs and reso ore c s , fadlrtaies tbeir re- 
treat: and these measures tend to prectsehr the same end^ 
" By the will of oor FaAer m Haven, Ac Governor of tfae 
whole world." said the Chero k ee a » their petitsoo to C ongre ss ,* 



the red 



of America has beoooK small. 



the white man 

great and rcnowDcd. Vibat the a nc cslor s of tfae people of these 
United States first came to the tboret of Aromca they found 
the red man strong: though he was ignorant and savage, yet 
be received them kindly, and gave them dry land to rest their 
wearr feet Thcv nxt in peace, and shook hands in tokai of 
friendship. Whatever the n hite man u-anted and asked of the 
Indian, the tatter willingly gave. At that time the Indian was 
the lord, and the white man the suppliant. But now the scene 
has changed. The strength of the red man has become weak- 
ness. As his neighbors increased in mnnbcrs bis power be- 
came less and less, and now, of the many and powerful tribes 
who once covered these t'nited Slates, only a few are co be seen 
— St few whom a sweeping pestilence has left. The northern 
tribes, who were once so numerous and powerful, are now 
nearly extinct. Thus it has happened to the red man of Amert* 
ca. Shall wc, mho are remnants, share the same fate? 

" The land on which we stand we have received as an in* 
hcritance from our fathers, who possessed it from time imme- 
morial, as a gift from our common Father in Heaven. They 
bequeathed it to us as their children, and wc have sacredK kept 
it. as containing the remains of our beloved men. This right 
of inheritance wc have never ceded nor ever forfeited. Permit 
us to a.<tk what better right can the people have to a country 
than the right of ioberitance and ixDmemorial peaceable posses- 
sion? Wc know it is said of late by the Sute of Georgia and 
by the Executive of the United States, diat we have forfeited 



yon OB U*« vpoa i%, yon vi »n tcot 

cbUrfrcn. •* lose ■* llw gnm gram%, or 
tbe water raw, tn tw*c« and pwMy. It 
will bv jmor* iBreTd." 

TTie SecTsuo' o* War. in a letiw wrU- 
tea lo Ibc Cherokee*. Awil 18. iSjq. (k* 
tfce Mne worii. p. St. Arr^n^t la Ihnn 
Ibiit (bc|r e*ntiat ciiic<t tit rcliin pa» 
seaden ct ttte lands ai tbai <im« oc- 
copicil b» thnn, Iml iri<re* Ibrm the 
taott po*iiive atstiran^v ■>( uaiMfrratPtvd 

eatc t( ii>ry wmilii trmmrc fceyo»df the 
iHtHippi ; ai if tbe powtr wtiicb c«al<) 
not trant them profecfion Iken. ■weni\4 
be able to aSord it Una banafter t 
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« December 18. t8» 
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fliis nght; but we think this is said frratiiitotisly. At what 
lime have wc madi' the forfeit? What great crime have we 
committed, whereby we must forever be divesterl of our coun- 
try and rights? Was it when wc were hostile to the United 
States, and took part with the King o£ Great Britain, during 
the struggle for independence? If so, why was not this for- 
feiture declared in the first treaty of peace between the United 
States and our beloved men? Why was not such an article as 
the following Inserted in the treaty: — 'The United States 
give peace In the Chrrokces, but, for the part they took in the 
late war, declare them to be but tenants at will, to be removed 
when the convenience of the States, within whose chartered 
limits they live, shall require it ' ? That was the proper time 
to assume such a possession. But it was not thought of. nor 
would our forefathers have agrccil to any treaty whose ten- 
dency was to deprive them of their rights and their country." 

Such is the language of the Indians: their assertions are 
true, their forebodings inevitable. From whichever side we 
consider the destinies of the aborigines of North America, their 
calamities appear to be irremediable: if they continue barbar- 
ous, they are forced to retire; if they attempt to civilize their 
manners, the contact of a more civilized community subjects 
them to oppression and destitution. They perish if they con- 
tinue to wander from waste to waste, and if they attempt to 
settle they still must perish; the assistance of Europeans is 
necessary to instruct them, but the approach of F.uropeans cor- 
rupts and repels them into savage life; they refuse to change 
their habits as long as their solitudes are their own, and it is 
too late to change them when they are constrained to submit. 

The Spaniards pursued the Indians with bloodhounds, like 
wild bca.sts; they sacked the New World with no more temper 
or compassion than a city taken by storm ; hut destruction 
must cease, and frenzy be stayed ; the remnant of the Indian 
population which had escaped the massacre mixed with its con- 
querors, and adopted in the end their religion and their man- 
ners.* The conduct of the Americans of the United States 
towards the alxmgines is characterized, on the oilier hand, by a 
singular attachment to the formalities of law. Provided that 
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the Indians retain their barbarous condition, the Americans 
take no part in their affairs; they treat them as independent 
nations, and do not possess themselves of their hunting grounds 
without a treaty of purchase; and if an Indian nation hap- 
pens to be so encroached upon as to be unable to subsist upon its 
territory, they afford it brotherly assistance in transporting it 
to a grave sufficiently remote from the land of its fathers. 

The Spaniards were unable to exterminate the Indian race 
by those unparalleled atrocities which brand them with in- 
delible shame, nor did they even succeed in wholly depriving it 
of its rights; but the Americans of the United States have ac- 
complished this twofold purpose with singular felicity; tran- 
quilly, legally, philanthropically, without shedding blood, and 
without violating a single great principle of morality in tlie 
eyes of the world.* It is impossible to destroy men with more 
respect for the laws of humanity. 

(I leave this chapter wholly unchjingcd. for It has always appeared to 
me to be one of the most eloquent and touching: parts of this book. But 
it has ceased to be prophetic; the destruction of the Indian race in the 
United States is already consummated, In 1870 there remained but 
3S<73t Indians in the whole Icrrilory of the Union, and of these by far 
the largest part exist in California. Michigan, Wisconsin, Dakota, and 
New Mexico and Nevada. In New England. Pennsylvania, and New 
York the race is extinct : and the predictions of M. dc Tocqueville are 
lulSaed.— Translator's Note.] 



cSce. atnootin other documenit, )he 
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Situation of the Black Population in the United 
States, and Dancers with Which Its Presence 
Threatens the Whites 

Why it is more difficult to abolish slavery, and 10 efface a]1 vestiges of 
it amongst the moilcrna than it was amongst the ancients — In the 
United States the prejudices of the Whites agninM the Blacks seem 
to increase in pro|)ortion as slavery is abolished — Situation of the 
Negroes in ilic Norilicm and Southern States — Why the Atnericans 
abolish st3vcty^Scr\itutle. which debases the slave, impoverishes 
the master— Contrast between the left and the right bank of the 
Ohio^To what atlributable — The Black race, as well as slavery, re- 
cedes towards Ihc South — Explanation of this fact — Difficulties at- 
tendant upon the abolition of slavery in the South — Dangers to come 
— General anxiety — Foundation of a Black colony tn Africa — Why 
the American* of the South increase the hardships of slaveryi whilst 
they are distressed at its continuance. 

The Indians will pc^^sl^ in the same isolated condition in 
which they have lived ; but the destiny of the negroes is in some 
measure intL-rwovcn with that of the Europeans. These two 
races are attached to each other without intermingling, and 
they are alike ttnahlc entirely to separate or to combine. The 
most formidable of all the ills which threaten the future exist- 
ence of the Union arises from the presence of a black popula- 
tion upon its territory; and in contemplating the cause of the 
present embarrassments or of the future dangers of the United 
States, the observer is invariably led to consider this as a 
primar)* fact. 

The permanent evils to which mankind is subjected are ujiu- 
ally produced by the vehement or the increasing efforts of men ; 
but there is one calamity which penetrated furtively into the 
world, and which was at first .scarcely distinguishable amidst 
the ordinary abuses of power; it oriqinaied with an individual 
whose name history has not preserved ; it was wafted like some 
accursed germ upon a portion of the soil, but it afterwards 
nurtured itself, grew without effort, and spreads naturally 
with the society to which it belongs. I need scarcely add that 
this calamity is slavery. Christianity suppressed slavery, but 
the Christians of the sixteenth century re-established it — as an 
exception, indeed, to their social system, and restricted to one of 
the races of mankind; but the wound thus inflicted upon hu- 
manity, though less extensive, was at the same time rendered 
far more difficult of cure. 
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It is important to maicc an accurate distinction between sit- 
Tcry itsdf and its consequences. The immediate erils which 
are produced by slavery* were very marly the same in an- 
tiquity as Uiey are amongst the modems ; but the consequences 
of these evils were different. The 5la\x, amongst the ancients, 
belonged lo the same race as his master, and he was often the 
superior of the two in education ^ and instruction. FFccdora 
was the only distinction between them ; and when Freedom was 
coaferred they were easily confounded together. The ancients, 
then, had a ver>' simple means of avoiding slavcrj' and its evQ 
consequences, which was that of afFranchiscmcnt ; and they 
succeeded as soon as tbey adopted this measure generally. Not 
but, in ancient Slates, the vi-sliges of scr^'itude subsisted for 
some time after servitude itself was abolished. There is a 
natural prejudice which prompts men to despise whomsoever 
has been their inferior long after he is become their equal; and 
the real inequality which is produced by forttme or by law is 
always succeeded by an imaginary inequality which is im- 
planted in the manners of the people. Nevertheless, this sec- 
ondary consequence of slavery was limited to a certain term 
amongst the ancients, for the frecdman bore so entire a re- 
semblance to those bom free, that it soon became impossible to 
distinguish him from amongst ihcm. 

The greatest difficulty in antiquity was that of altering^ the 
law; amongst the moderns it is that of altering the manners; 
and. as far as wc arc coiKcrncd, the real obstacles begin where 
those of the ancients left off. This arises from the circum- 
stance that, anwngst the mndems, the abstract and transient 
fact of slaver)' is fatally united to the physical and permanent 
fact of color. Tlie tradition of slavery dishonors the race, and 
the peculiarity of the race perpetuates the tradition of sla\fcry. 
No African has ever voluntarily emigrated to the shores of the 
New World; whence it must be inferred, that all the blacks 
who are now to be found in that hemisphere are either slaves or 
freedmen. Thus the negro transmits the eternal mark of his 
ignominy to all his descendants; and although the law may 
abolish slavery, God alone can obliterate the traces of its ex- 
istence. 
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The modern slave differs from his master not only in his con- 
dition, but in his urigiii. Vou may set the negro free, but you 
cannot make htm otherwise than an alien to the European. 
Nor is this all ; wc scarcely acknowledge the common features 
of mankind in this child of debasement whom slavery has 
brought amongst us. His physiognomy ts to our eyes hideous, 
his understanding weak, his tastes low ; and we are almost in- 
clined to look upon him as a being intermediate between man 
and the brules/ The moderns, then, after they have abolished 
slavery, have three prejudices to contend against, which arc less 
easy to attack and far less easy to conquer than the mere fact 
of servitude; the prejudice of the master, the prejudice of the 
race, and the prejudice of color. 

It is difficult for us. who have had the good fortune to be bom 
amongst men like ourselves by nature, and equal to ourselves 
by law. to conceive t!u- irreconcilable differences which separate 
the negro from the European in America. But wc may derive 
some faint notion of them from analogy. France was formerly 
a country in which numerous distinctions of rank existed, that 
had been created by the legislation. Nothing can be more fic- 
titious than a purely legal inferiority; nothing more contrary 
to the instinct of mankind than these permanent iltvisions which 
had been established between beings evidently similar. Never- 
theless these divisions subsisted for ages ; they still subsist in 
many places ; and on all sides they have left imaginary vestiges, 
which time alone can efface. If it be so difficult to root out an 
inequality which solely originates in the law, how arc those 
distinctions to be destroyed which seem to be based upon the 
immutable laws of Nature herself? When I remember the ex- 
treme diflficulty with which aristocratic bodies, of whatever 
nature they may be. are commingled »vith the mass of the peo* 
pie; and the exceeding care which they take to prcscr\'c the 
ideal boundaries of their caste inviolate. I despair of seeing an 
aristocracy disappear which is founded upon visible and in- 
delible signs. Those who hope that the Europeans will ever 
mix with the negroes, appear to me to delude themselves ; and 
I am not led to any such conclusion by my own reason, or by 

^^ the evidence of facts. 

ijp Hitherto, wherever the whites have been the most powerfuI> 
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they have maintained the blacks in a subordinate or a servile 
position ; wherever the negroes have been strongest they have 
destroyed the whites ; such has been the only retribution which 
has ever taken place between the two races. 

I sec that in a certain portion of the territory of tlie United 
States at the present day, the legal barrier which separated the 
two races is tending to fall an'ay, but not that which exists in 
the manners of the country ; slavery recedes, but the prejudice 
to which it has given birth remains stationary. Whosoever has 
inhabited the United States must have perceived that in those 
parts of the Union in which the negroes are no longer slaves, 
they have in no wise drawn nearer to the whites. On the con- 
trary, the prejudice of the race appears to be stronger in the 
States which have abolished slavery, than in those where it still 
exists ; and nowhere is it so intolerant as in those States where 
servitude has never been known. 

It is true, that in the North of the Union, marriages may he 
legally contracted between negroes and whites ; but public 
opinion %vould stigmatize a man who should connect himself 
with a ncgrcss as infamous, and it would be difficult to racet 
with a single instance of such a union. The electoral franchise 
has been conferred upon the negroes in almost all the States 
in wliich slavery has been abolished : but if they come fonvard 
to vote, their lives are in danger. If oppressed, they may bring 
an action at law, but they will find none but whites amongst 
their judges; and although they may legally serve as jurors, 
prejudice repulses thcni from that office. The same schools do 
not receive the child of the black and of the European. In the 
theatres, gold cannot procure a scat for the servile race beside 
their former masters ; in the hospitals they lie apart ; and al- 
though they are allowed to invoke the same Divinity as the 
whites, it must be at a different altar, and in their own churches, 
with their own clergy. The gates of Heaven are not closed 
against these unhappy beings ; but their inferiority is con- 
tinued to the very confines of the other world ; when the negro 
is defunct, his bones arc cast aside, and the distinction of condi- 
tion prevails even in the equality of death. The negro is free, 
but lie can share neither the rights, nor the pleasures, nor the 
labor, nor the afHictions, nor the tomb of him whose equal he 
has been declared to be ; and he cannot meet him upon fair 
terms in life or in death. 
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he South, where slavery still exists, the nep^es arc less 
carefully kept apart ; they sometimes share the labor and the 
recreations of the wliites ; the whites consent to intermix witU 
them to a certain extent, and although the legislation treats 

em more harshly, the habits of the people are more tolerant 
and compassionate. In the South the master is not afraid to 
raise his stave to his own standing, because he knows that he 
can in a moment reduce him to the dust at pleasure. In the 
North the white no longer distinctly perceives the barrier which 
separates him from the degraded race, and he shuns the negro 
with the more pertinacity, since he fears lest they should some 
day be confounded together. 

Amongst tiie Americans of the South, nature sometimes reas- 
serts her rights, and restores a transient equality between the 
blacks and the whites ; but in the North pride restrains the 

ost imperious of human passions. The American of the 
Northern States would perhaps allow the negress to share liis 
licentious pleasures, if the laws of his country did not declare 
that she may aspire to be the legitimate partner of his bed; 
but he recoils with horror from her who might become his wife. 

Thus it is. in the United States, that the prejudice which re- 
pels the negroes seems to increase in proportion as they are 
emancipated, and inequality is sanctioned by the manners 
whilst it is effaced from the laws of the country. But if the 
relative position of the two races which inhabit the United 
States is such as T have described, it may be asked why the 
Americans have abolished slaver>- in the North of the Union, 
why they maintain it in the South, and why they aggravate its 
hardships there? The answer is easily given. It is not for the 
good of the negroes, but for that of the whites, that measures 
are taken to abolish slavery in the United States. 

The first negroes were imported into Virginia about the 
year 1621.' In America, therefore, as well as in the rest of the 
globe, slavery originated in the South. Thence it spread from 
one settlement to another; but tho number of slaves dimin- 
ished towards the Northern States, and the negro population 
^as always very limited in New England.^ 
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A century had scarcely elapsed since the foundation of the 
colonies, when tlie attention of the planters was struck by the 
extraordinary fact, that tlic provinces which were compara- 
tively destitute of slaves, increased in population, in wealth, and 
in prosperity more rapidly than those which contained l!ie 
g;reatC5t number of negroes. In the former, however, the in- 
habitants were obliEcd to cultivate the soil themselves, or by 
hired laborers ; in the latter they were furnished with hands for 
which they paid no wages ; yet although labor and expenses 
were on the one side, and ease with economy on the other, llie 
former were in possession of the most advantageous system. 
This consetjuence seemed to he the more difficult to explain, 
since the settlers, who all belonged to the same European race, 
had the same habits, the same civilization, the same laws, and 
their shades of dififcrcncc were extremely slight. 

Time, however, continued to advance, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, sjircading beyond the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean, pene- 
trated farther and farther into the solitudes of the West; they 
met with a new soil and an unwonted climate; the obstacles 
which opposed them were of the most various character ; their 
races intermingled, the inhabitants of the South went up 
towards the North, those of the North descended to the South : 
but in the midst of all these causes, the same result occurred at 
every step, and in general, the colonics in which there were no 
slaves became more populous and more rich than those in 
which slavcrj* flourished. The more progress was made, the 
more was it shown that slavery, which is so cruel to the stare, 
is prejudicial to the master. 

But this truth was most satisfactorily demonstrated when 
civilization reached the hanks of the Ohio. The stream which 
the Indians had distinguished by the name of Ohio, or Beautiful 
River, waters one of the most magnificent valleys that has 
ever been made the abode of man. Undulating lands extend 
upon both shores of the Ohio, whose soil affords inexhaustible 
treasures to the laborer; on cither bank the air is wholesome 
and the climate mild, and each of them forms the extreme fron- 
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tier of a vast State : Tliat which follows the numerous windings 
of the Ohio upon the left is called Kentucky, that upon the right 
bears the name of the river. These two Stales only differ in a 
single respect ; Kentucky has admitted slavery, but the State of 
Ohio has prohibited the existence of slaves within its borders.* 

Thus the traveller who floats down the current of the Ohio 
to the spot where that river falls into the Mississippi, may be 
said to sail between liberty and servitude; and a transient in- 
spection of the surroimding objects will convince him as to 
which of the two is most favorable to mankind. Upon the left 
bank of the stream the population is rare ; from time to time 
one descries a troop of slaves loitering In the half-desert fields; 
the primaival forest recurs at every turn ; society seems to be 
asleep, man to be idle, and nature alone ofTers a scene of activity 
and of life. From the right bank, on the contrary, a confused 
htim is heard which proclaims the presence of industry ; the 
fields are covered with abundant harvests, the elegance of the 
dwellings announces the taste and activity of the laborer, and 
man appears to be in the enjoyment of that wealth and content- 
ment which is the reward of iabor.i" 

The State of Kentucky was founded in 1775, the State of 
Ohio only twelve years later; but twelve years are more in 
America than half a century in Europe, and. at the present day, 
the population of Ohio exceeds that u( Kentucky by two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand soulsJ These opposite consequences 
of slaver>* and freedom may readily be understood, and they 
suffice to expLiin many of the differences which we remark be- 
tween the civilization of antiquity and that of our own time. 

Upon the left bank of the Ohio labor is confounded with the 
idea of slavery, upon the right bank it is identified with that of 
prosperity and improvement : on the one side it is degraded, 
on the other it is honored ; on the former territory no white 
laborers can be found, for they would be afraid of assimilating 
themselves to the negroes ; on the latter no one is idle, for the 
white population extends its activity and its intelligence to every 
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kind of employment. Thus the men whose task it is to cultivate 
the rich soil of Kentucky arc ignorant and lukewarm ; whilst 
those who are active and enlightened either do nothing or pass 
over into the State of Ohio, where they may work without dii- 
honor. 

It is true that in Kentucky the planters are not obliged to pay 
wages to the slaves whom they employ ; but they derive small 
profits from their labor, whilst the wages paid to free workmen 
would be returned with interest in the value of their services. 
The free workman is paid, but he does his work quicker than the 
slave, and rapidity of execution is one of the great elements of 
economy. The white sells his services, but they are only pur- 
chased at the times at which they may be useful ; the black can 
claim no remuneration for his toil, but the expense of his main- 
tenance is perpetual ; he must be supported in his old age as 
well as in the prime of manhood, in his profitless infancy as 
well as in the productive years of youth. Payment must equally 
be made in order to obtain the services of cither class of men: 
the free workman receives his wages in money, the slave in ed- 
ucativ)n. in food, in care, and in clothing. Tlie money which a 
master spends in the maintenance of his slaves goes gradually 
and in detail, so that it is scarcely perceived; the salary of the 
free workman is paid in a round sum, which appears onlv to 
enrich the individual who receives it, but in the end the slave 
has cost more than the free servant, and his labor is less pro- 
ductive* 

The influence of slavery extends still further ; it affects the 
character of the master, and imparts a peculiar tendency to his 
ideas and his tastes. Upon both banks of the Ohio, the char- 
acter of the inhabitants is enterprising and energetic; but this 
vigor is very differently exercised in the two States. The white 
inhabitant of Ohio, who is obliged to subsist by his own exer- 
tions, regards temporal prosperity as the principal aim of fits 
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existence ; and as the country which he occupies presents inex- 
haustible resources to his industry and ever-varying lures to his 
activity, his acquisitive ardor surpasses the ordinary limits of 
human cupidity : he is tormented by the desire of wealth, and 
he boldly enters upon every path which fortune opens to him ; 
he becomes a sailor, a pioneer, an artisan, or a laborer with the 
same indiifcrcncc, and he supports, with equal constancy, the 
fatigues and the dangers incidental to these various professions ; 
the resources of his intelligence are astonishing, and his avidity 
in the pursuit of gain amounts to a species of heroism. 

But the Kentuckian scorns not only labor, but all the under- 
takings which labor promotes ; as he lives in an idle independ- 
ence, his tastes arc those of an idle man ; money loses a portion 
of its value in his eyes ; he covets wealth much less than pleasure 
and excitement ; antl the energy which his neighbor devotes to 
gain, turns with him to a passionate love of field sports and 
military exercises ; he delights in violent bodily exertion, he is 
familiar with the use of arms, and is accustomed from a very 
early age to expose his life in single combat. Thus slaver)* not 
only prevents the whites from becoming opulent, but even from 
desiring to become so. 

As the same causes have been continually producing opposite 
effects for the last two centuries in the British colonies of North 
America, they have established a verj- striking difference be- 
tween the commercial capacity of the inhabitants of the South 
and those of the North. At the present day it is only the North- 
ern States which are in possession of shipping, maimfactures, 
railroads, and canals. This difference is perceptible not only 
in comparing the North with the South, but in comparing the 
several Southern States. Almost all the individuals who carry 
on commercial operations, or who endeavor to turn slave labor 
to account in the most Southern districts of the Union, have 
emigrated from the North. The natives of (he Northern States 
arc constantly spreading over lliat portion of the American ter- 
ritorj' where they have less to fear from competition; Ihey 
discover resources tfiere which escaped the notice of the inhabi- 
tants ; and, as they comply with a system which they do not ap- 
prove, they succeed in turning it to better advantage than those 
who first founded and who still maintain it. 

Were I inclined to continue this parallel, I could easily prove 
that almost all the differences which may be remarked between 
Vol, I.-u 
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the characters of the Amcrkans in the Sonthern and in the 
Northern States have originated in slaver>' : but tliis would di- 
vert me from my subject, and my present intention is not to 
point out all the consequences of servitude, but those effects 
which it has produced upon the prosperity of the countries 
which have admitted iL 

The ioHuence of slavery upon the production of wealth must 
have been very imperfectly known in antiquity, as slavery tbca 
obtained throughout the civilized world ; and the nations which 
were unacquainted with it were barbarous. And indeed Chris- 
tianity only abolished slavery by advocating the claims of the 
slave; at the present time it may be attacked in the name of 
the master, and, upon this point, interest is reconciled with mor- 
ality. 

As these truths became apparent in the United States, slavery 
receded before the progress of experience. S€r\*ilude had begtu 
in the South, and had thence spread towards the North; but 
it now retires again. Freedom, which started from the North, 
now descends uninterruptedly towards the South. Amongst 
the great States, Pennsylvania now constitutes the extreme 
limit of slavery to the North: but even within those limits the 
slave system is shaken: Maryland, which is immediately below 
Pennsylvania, is preparing for its abolition ; and Virginia. 
which comes next to Maryland, is already discussing its utility 
and its dangers.' 

No great change takes place in human institutions without 
involving amongst its causes the law of inheritance. When the 
law of primogeniture obtained in the South, each family was 
represented by a wealthy individual, who was neither compelled 
nor induced to labor; and he was surrounded, as by parasitic 
plants, by the other members of his family who were then ex- 
cluded by law from sharing the common inheritance, and who 
led the same kind of life as him-self. The very same thing then 
occurred in all the families of the South as still hapi>ens in the 
wealthy families of some countries in Europe, namely, that the 
younger sons remain in the same slate of idleness as their eldtr 
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brother, without being as rich as he is. This identical result 
seems to be produced in Europe and in America by wholly 
analogous causes. In the South of ilic United States the whole 
race o£ whites formed an aristocratic body, which was headed by 
a certain number of privileged indi^Hduals, whose wealth was 
permanent, and whose leisure was hereditary. These leaders of 
the American nobility kept alive the traditional prejudices uf 
the white race in the body of which they were the representa- 
tives, and maintained the honor of inactive life. This aristoc- 
racy contained many who were poor, but none who would 
work; its members preferred want to labor, consequently no 
competition was set on foot against negro laborers and slaves, 
an<l, whatever opinion might be entertained as to the utiUty of 
their efforts, it was indispensable to employ them, since there 
was no one else to work. 

No .sooner was the law of primogeniture abolished than 
fortunes began to diminlsli, and all the families of tbc country 
were simuttaneously reduced to a state in which labor became 
necessary to procure the means of subsistence : several of them 
have since entirely disappeared, and all of tliem learned to look 
forward to the time at which it would be necessary for everyone 
to provide for his own wants. Wealthy individuals are still to 
be met with, but they no longer constitute a compact and he- 
reditary body, nor have tliey been able to adopt a line of conduct 
in wliich they could persevere, and which they could infuse into 
all ranks of society. The prejudice which stigmatized labor 
was in the first place abandoned by common consent ; the num- 
ber of needy men was increased, and the needy were allowed 
to gain a laborious subsistence without blusliing for their ex- 
ertions. Thus one of the most immediate consequences of the 
partible quality of estates has been to create a class of free 
laborers. As soon as a competition was set on foot between 
tlie free laborer and the slave, the inferiority of the latter became 
manifest, and slavery was attacked in its fundamental principle, 
which is the interest of the master. 

As slavery recedes, the black population follows its retro- 
grade course, anr! returns with it towards those tropical regions 
from which it originally came. However singular this fact may 
at first appear to be. it may readily be explained. Although the 
Americans abolish the principle of slavery, they do not set their 
slaves free. To illustrate this remark, I will quote the example 
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of the SUtc of New York. In 1788. the Slate ol New York pre? 
hibited the sale of staves within its limits, which was an indirect 
method of prohibiting the importation of blacks. Thencefor- 
ward the number of ni^rocs could only increase according 10 
the ratio of the natural increase of population. But eight yan 
later a more decisive measure was taken, and it was enacted tlttt 
alt children bom of slave parents after July 4. 1799, shotiM 
he free. No increase could then take place, and although slaves 
still existed, slavery might be said to liC abolished. 

From the time at which a Northern State prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves, no slaves were brought from the South to 
be sold in its markets. On the other hand, as the sale of slave* 
was forbidden in that Stale, an owner was no longer able to gel 
rid of his slave (who thus became a burdensome possession) 
otherwise than by transporting him to the South. Bui when 1 
Northern State declared that the son of the slave should be Ixjrn 
free, the slave lost a large portion of his market value, since hi* 
posterity wa-s no longer included in the bargain, and the owner 
had then a strong interest in transporting him to the South. 
Thus the same law prevents the slaves of the South from coming 
to the Northern States, and drives those of the North to the 
South. 

The want of free hand.s is felt in a .State in proportion as the 
number of slaves decreases, But in proportion as labor is per- 
formed by free hands, slave labor becomes less productive ; and 
the slave is then a useless or onerous possession, whom it is im- 
portant to export to those Southern States where the same com- 
petition is not to be feared. Thus the abolition of slavery does 
not set the .slave free, but it merely transfers him from one mas- 
ter to another, and from the North to the South. 

The emancipated negroes, and those born after tlie abolition 
of slavery, do not, indeed, migrate from the North to the South ; 
but their situation with regard to the Europeans is not unlike 
that of the aborigines of America ; they remain half civilized, 
and deprived of their rights in the midst of a population which 
is far superior to them in wealth and in knowledge ; where they 
are exposed to the tyranny of the laws m and the intolerance of 
the people. On some accounts they are still more to be pitied 
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than the Indians, since they are haunted by the reminiscence oE 
slavery, and they cannot claim possession o( a single portion of 
the soil : many of them perish miserably.^ and the rest congre- 
gate in the great towns, where they perform the meanest offices, 
and lead a wretched and precarious existence. 

But even if the number of negroes continued to increase as 
rapidly as when they were still in a state of slavery, as the num- 
ber of whites augments with twofold rapidity since the abolition 
of slavery, the black." would soon be, as it were, lost in the midst 
of a strange population. 

A district which is cultivated by slaves is in general more 
scantily peopled than a district cultivated by free labor: more- 
over, America is still a new country, and a State is therefore 
not half peopled at the time when it abolishes slavery. No 
sooner is an end put to slavery than the want of free labor is 
felt, and a crowd of enterprising adventurers immediately arrive 
from all parts of the counirj*. who hasten lo profit by the fresh 
resources which are then opened to industry. The soil is soon 
divided amongst theiTi. and a family of wliite settlers takes pos- 
session of each tract of country. Besides which, European emi- 
gration is exclusively directed lo the free States ; for what 
would be the fate of a poor emigrant who crosses tlie Atlantic 
in search of ease and happiness if he were to land in a country 
where labor is stigmatized as degrading? 

Thus the white population grows by its natural increase, and 
at the same time by the immense influx of emigrants ; whilst the 
black population receives no emigrants, and is upon its decline. 
The proportion which existed between the two races is soon in- 
verted. Tlie negroes constitute a scanty remnant, a poor tribe 
of vagrants, which is lost in the midst of an immense people in 
full possession of the land ; and the presence of the blacks is 
only marked by the injustice and the hardships of which they 
are the unhappy victims. 

In several of the Western Stales the negro race never made 
its appearance, and in all the Northern States it is rapidly de- 
clining. Thus the great question of its future condition is con- 
fined within a narrow circle, where it becomes less formidable, 
though not more easy of solution. 
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Tlie more we descend towards the Soutli, the more difficult 
does it become to abolish slavery with advantage: and this 
arises from several physical causov which it is important to 
point out. 

The first of these causes is the dimatc ; it is well known that 
in proportion as Europeans approach the tropics they suffer 
more from labor. Many of the Americans even assert that w^Jth- 
in a certain latitude the exertions which a negro can make with- 
out danger are fatal to them ; c but I do not think that this opin- 
ion, which is so favorable to the indolence of the inhabitants ol 
southern regions, is confirmed by experience. The southern 
parts of the Union arc not hotter tlian the South of Italy and of 
Spain;/ and it may be asked why the European cannot work 
as well there as in the two latter countries. If slavery has been 
abolished in Italy anil in Spain without causing the destruction 
of the masters, why should not the same thing take place in the 
Union? I cannot bcUcvc that nature has prohibited the Euro- 
peans in Georgia and the Floridas, under pain of death, from 
raising the means of subsistence from the soil, bat their labor 
would unquestionably be more irksome and less productive 
to them than to the inhabitants of New England. As the free 
workman thus loses a portion of his superiority over the slave 
in the Southern States, there are fewer inducements to abolish 
slavery. 

All the plants of Europe grow in the northern parts of the 
Union ; the South has special productions of its own. It has 
been observed that slave labor is a very expensive method of 
cultivating com. The farmer of com land in a country where 
slavery is unknown habitually retains a small number of labor- 
ers in his senice, and at seed-time and har^-est he hires several 
additional hands, who only live at his cost for a short period. 
But the agriculturist in a slave State is obliged to keep a large 
number of staves the whole year round, in order to sow his 
fields and to gather in his crops, although their services are only 
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required for a few weeks ; but slaves are unable to wait till they 
are hired, and to subsist by their own labor in the mean lime 
like free laborers; in order to have their services they must be 
bought. Slavery, intit'pcndently of its general disadvantages, 
is therefore still more inapplicable to countries In which corn is 
cultivated than to those which produce crops of a different kind. 
The eultivaiion of tobacco, of cotton, and especially of the 
sugar-cane, demands, on the other hand, unremitting attention : 
and women and children arc employed in ii, whose services arc 
of but little use in the cultivation of wheal. Thus slavery is 
naturally more fitted to the countries from which these produc- 
tions arc derived. Tobacco, cotton, and the sugar-cane arc ex- 
clusively grown in the South, and they form one of the prin- 
cipal sources of the wealth of those States. If slavery were 
abolished, the inhabitants of the South would be constrained to 
adopt one of two alternatives: they must cither change their 
system of cultivation, and then they would come into competi- 
tion with the more active and more experienced inhabitants of 
the North ; or, if they continued to cultivate the same produce 
without slave labor, they would have to support the competition 
of the other States of the South, which tnight still retain their 
slaves. Thus, peculiar reasons for maintaining slavery exist in 
the South which do not operate in the North. 

Kut there is yet another motive which is more cogent than 
all the others; the South might indeed, rigorously speaking, 
abolish slavery ; but how should it rid its territory of the black 
population? Slaves and slavery are driven from the North by 
the same law, but this twofold result cannot be hoped for in the 
South. 

The arguments which I have adduced to show that slavery 
is more natural and more advantageous in ihc South than in the 
North, sufficiently prove that the number of slaves must be far 
greater in the former districts. It was to the southern settle- 
ments that the first Africans were brought, and it is there that 
the greatest number of litem have always been imported. As 
we advance towards the South, the prejudice which sanctions 
idleness increases in power. In the States nearest to the tropics 
there is not a single while laborer; the negroes are conse- 
quently much more numerous in the South than in the North. 
And, as I have already observed, this disproportion increases 
daily, since the negroes arc transferred to one part o£ the Union 
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u soon as slavery is abolished m the ocfaer. Ttiiu the Uadc 
popnlatioo augments in the Somh, oot only by its natural tt- 
cnndity, but by the compolsor)' emigration of the negroes from 
the North ; and the African race has causes of increase in tbe 
South ver>' analogous to those which so powerfollr accckratc 
the growth of the European race in the North. 

In the State of Maine there is one negro tn joo inhabttaots; 
in Massachusetts, one in lOO; in New York, two in loo; io 
Pennsylvania, three in the same number : in Marytand, thirlf- 
four; in Virgiiua. forty -two; and lastly, in Sotrtfa Carolinaf 
fi/ty*five per cent. Such was the proportion of the black popu- 
lation to the whites in the year 1S30. But this proportioa is 
perpetually changing, as it constantly decreases in the Nordi 
and augments in the South. 

It is c\-idcnt that the most Southern States of the Union can- 
not abolish slavery without incurring very great dangers, wbidi 
the North had no reason to apprehend when it emancipated its 
black population. \V' e have already shown the system by which 
the Northern States secure the transition bxHn slavery to free- 
dom, by keeping the present generation in chains, and setting 
their descendants free ; by this means the negroes are gradoalh 
introduced into society ; and whilst the men who might abuse 
their freedom are kept in a state of servitude, those who are 
emancipated may Icam the art of being free before they be- 
come their own masters. But it would be difficult to apply thb 
method in the South. To declare that all the negroes bom after 
a certain period shall be free, is to introduce the principle and 
the notion of liberty into the heart of slavery ; the blacks whom 
the law thus maintains in a state of slavery from which their 
children arc delivered, are astonished at so une<]ual a fate, and 
their astonishment is only the prelude to their impatience and 
irritation. Thenccfona-ard slavery loses, in their eyes, that kind 
of moral power which it derived from time and habit : it is re- 
duced to a mere palpable abuse of force. The Northern States 
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iiad nothing to fear from the contrast, because in Ihem the 
blacks were few in number, and the white population was very- 
considerable. But if this faint dawn of freedom were to show 
two millions of men iheir true position, ilic oppressors would 
have reason to tremble. After having afifranchised the children 
of their slaves the Europeans of the Southern States would very 
shortly be obliged to extend the same benefit to the whole black 
population. 

In the North, as I have already remarked, a twofold migra- 
tion ensues upon the aboUiion of slavery, or even precedes that 
event when circumstances have rendered it probable ; the slaves 
quit the country to be transported southwards ; and the whites 
of the Northern States, as well as the emigrants from Europe, 
hasten to fill up their place. But these two causes cannot 
operate in the same manner in the Southern States. On the 
one hand, the mass of slaves is too great for any expectation of 
their ever being removed from the country to be entertained ; 
and on the other hand, the Europeans and Anglo-Americans 
of the North are afraid to come to inhabit a country in which 
labor has not yet been reinstated in its rightful honors. Be- 
sides, they very justly look upon the States in which the pro- 
portion of the negroes equals or exceeds that of the whites, as 
exposed to very great dangers ; and they refrain from turning 
their activity in that direction. 

Thus the inhabitants of the South would not be able, like 
their Northern countrymen, (o initiate the slaves gradually into 
a state of freedom by abolishing slavery: they have no means 
of perceptibly diminishing the black population, and they would 
remain unsupported to repress its excesses. So that in the 
course of a few years, a great people of free negroes would exist 
in the heart of a white nation of equal size. 

The same abuses of power which still maintain slaver)*, 
would then become the source of the most alarming perils 
which the white population of the South might have to ap- 
prehend. At the present time the descendants of the Eu- 
ropeans are the sole owners of the land; tlie absolute masters 
of all labor ; and the only persons who are possessed of wealth, 
knowledge, and arms. The black is destitute of all these ad- 
vantages, but he subsists without them because he is a slave. 
If he were free, and obliged to provide for his own subsistence, 
would it be possible for him to remain without these things 
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and to sopport life? Or would not the retj iimiiuuuil s 
the present sapenority of the white, whilst siarery exists, ex- 
pose hbn to a thoosand dangers if it were ^lolisbed? 

As kM^ as the negro mnains a slare, be may be kept tn a 
oonditioa not rery iar r emore d from that of the brutes ; but, 
with his liberty, he casiMC but acquire a degree of instmctioa 
which will einble him to appreciate his misfortunes, and to 
diaoern a remedy for them, ^lo^eover, tlicre exists a singolar 
principle of relatire justice which is very firmly implanted in 
the human heart. Men are much more forcibly struck by 
those inequalities which exist within the drde of the same 
class, than with those which may be remarked between dif- 
ferent classes. It is more easy for them to admit slavery, 
than to allow several millions of citizens to exist under a load 
of elema! infamy and hcrcditan.- wretchedness. In the Morth 
the [xjpulaiion of freed negroes feels these hardships and re- 
sents these indignities; but its numbers and its powers are 
small, whilst in the South it would be numerous and strong. 

As soon as it is admitted that the whites and the eman- 
cipated blacks are placed upon tlic same territory in the situa- 
tion of two alien communities, it will readily be understood 
that there are but two alternatives for the future; the negroes 
and the whites must either wholly part or wholly mingle. I 
have already expressed the conviction which I entertain as to 
the latter event.' I do not imagine that the white and black 
races will ever live tn any country upon an equal footin| 
Bui I believe the difficulty to be still greater in the United^ 
States than elsewhere. An isolated individual may surmount 
the prejudices of religion, of his countn,-, or of his race, and^ 
if this individual is a king he may effect surprising char 
in society; but a whole people cannot rise, as it were, above 
itself. A despot who should subject the Americans and their 
former slaves to the same yoke, might perliaps succeed in 
commingling their races; but as long as the American democ- 
racy remains at the head of affairs, no one will undertake so 
iliffiailt a task ; and it may be foreseen that the freer the white 
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ition of the United States becomes, the more isolated 
I it reniain.J 

T have previously observed that the mixed race is the true 
bond of union between the Europeans and the Indiana: just 
so the miilattocs are tlie true means of transition between the 
white and the negro ; so that wherever nuilatlocs abound, the 
intermixture of the two races is not impossible. In some parts 
of America, the European and the negro races are so crossed 
by one another, that it is rare to meet with a man who is 
entirely black, or entirely white: when they are arrived at this 
point, the two races may reatly be said to be combined; or 
rather to have been absorbed in a third race, which is con- 
nected with both without being identical with either. 

Of all the Europeans the English are those who have mixed 
least willj Uic negroes. More mulatloes arc to be seen in the 
South of the Union than in the North, but still they are in- 
finitely more scarce than in any other European colony: mulat- 
tocs arc by no means numerous in the United States; they 
have no force peculiar to themselves, and when quarrels origi- 
nating in differences of color take place, they generally side 
with the whites; just as the lackeys of the great, in Europe, 
assume the contemptuous airs of nobility to the lower orders. 

The pride of origin, which is natural to the English, is 
singularly augmented by the personal pride which democratic 
liberty fosters amongst the Americans: the white citizen of 
the United States is proud of his race, and proud of himself. 
But if the whites and the negroes do not intermingle in the 
North of the Union, how should they mix in the South? Can 
it be supposed for an instant, that an American of the Southern 
States, placed, as he must forever be, between the white man 
with all his physical and moral superiority and the negro, will 
ever think of preferring the latter? The Americans of the 
Southern States have two powerful passions which will always 
keep them aloof; the first is the fear of being assimilated to 
the negroes, their former slaves; and the second the dread of 
sinking below the whites, their neighbors. 

If I were called upon to predict what will probably occur at 
some future lime, T should say, that the abolition of slavery in 
the South will, in the common course of things, increase the 
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repugnance of the white population for the men of color I 
found this opinion upon the analogous observation which I 
already had occasion to make in the North. 1 there remarked 
that the white inhabitants of the North avoid the negroes with 
increasing care, in proportion as the legal barriers of separation 
are removed by the legislature ; and why should not the same 
result take place in the South? In the North, the whites arc 
deterred from intermingling with the blacks by the fear of an 
imaginary danger ; in the South, where the danger would be 
real, I cannot imagine that the fear would be less general. 

IF, on the one hand, it be admitted (and the fact is un- 
questionable) that the colored population perpetually accu- 
nmlales in tlie extreme Souili, and that it increases more rapidly 
than thai of the whites ; and if, on the other hand, it be allowed 
that it is impossible to foresee a time at which the whites and 
the blacks will Iw so intermingled as to derive the same benefits 
from society; miist it not be inferred that the blacks and the 
whites will, sooner or later, come to open strife in the Southern 
States of the Union? But if it be asked what the issue of Uic 
struggle is likely to be, it will readily be understood that we 
are here left to form a very vague surmise of the truth. The 
human mind may succeed in tracing a wide circle, as it were, 
which includes the course of future events ; but within thai 
circle a thousand various chances and circumstances may <iircct 
it in as many diflferent ways; and in every picture of the future 
there is a dim spot, which the eye of the understanding cannot 
penetrate. It appears, however, to he extremely probable that 
in the West Indian Islands the white race is destined to be 
subdued, and the black population to share the same fate upon 
the continent. 

In the West India Islands the white planters are surrounded 
by an immense bbck population ; on the continent, the blacks 
are placed between the ocean and an innumerable people, which 
already extends over them in a dense mass, from the icy con- 
fines of Canada to the frontiers of Virginia, and from the 
banks of the Missouri to the shores of the Atlantic. If the 
white citizens of North America remain united, it cannot be 
supposed that the negroes wilt escape the destruction with 
which they arc menaced ; they must be subdued by want or by 
the sword. liut the black population which is accumulated 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, has a chance of success 
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if iJie American Union is dissolved when the struggle between 
the two races begins. If the federal tie were broken, the 
citizens oE the Soutli woulil t:c wrong to rely upon any lasting 
succor from their Nortlicrn countr>incn. The latter are well 
aware that ihe danger can never reach them ; and unless they 
arc constrained to march to the assistance of the Sonth by a 
positive obligation, it may be foreseen that the sympathy o£ 
color will be insufficient to stimulate tljeir exertions. 

Yet, at whatever period the strife may break out. the whites 
of the South, even if they arc abandoned to their own resources, 
will enter the lists with an immense superiority of knowledge 
and of the means of warfare; but the blacks will have numeri- 
cal strength and the energy of despair upon their side, and 
these are powerful resources to men who have taken up arms. 
The fate of the white population of the Southern States will, 
perhaps, be similar to that of the Moors in Spain. After hav- 
ing occupied the land for centuries, it will perhaps be forced 
to retire to the country whence its ancestors came, and to 
abandon to the negroes the possession of a territory, which 
Providence seems to have more peculiarly destined for them, 
since they can subsist and labor in it more easily that the 
whites. 

The tlanger of a conflict between the white and the black 
inhabitants of the Southern States of the Union — a danger 
which, however remote it may be, is inevitable — perpetually 
haunts the imagination of the Americans. The inhabitants of 
Ihe North make it a common topic of conversation, aUhough 
they have no direct injury to fear from the struggle; but they 
vainly endeavor to devise some means of obviating the mis- 
fortunes which they foresee. In the Southern States the sub- 
ject is not discussed: the planter does not allude to the future 
in conversing with strangers ; the citizen does not communi- 
cate his apprehensions lo his friends; he seeks to conceal them 
from himself; hut there is something more alarming in the 
tacit forebodings of the South, than in the clamorous fears 
of the Xorthern States. 

This aU-per\'ading disquietude has given birth to an under- 
taking which is but little known, but which may have the 
effect of changing the fate of a portion of the htiman race. 
From appreliension of the danpcrs which I have just been 
describing, a certain number of American citizens have formed 
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a society for the purpose of exporting to the coast of Guinea, 
at tticir own expense, such free negroes as may be willing 
to escape from the oppression to which they are subject.' la 
1820, tiie society to which I allude formed a settlement m 
Africa, upon the seventh degree of north latitude, which bears 
the name of Liberia. The most recent intclUgence informs 
us tlial 2,500 negroes arc collected there; they have introduced 
the democratic institutions of jVmcrica into the country of 
their forefathers; and Liberia lias a representative system of 
government, negro jurymen, negro magistrates, and negro 
priests; churches have been built, nnvspapers established, and, 
by a singular change in the vicissitudes of the world, while 
men arc prohibited from sojourning within the settlement." 

This is indeed a strange caprice of fortune. Two hundred 
years have now elapsed since the inhabitants of Europe un- 
dertook to tear the negro from his family and his home, in 
order to transport him to the shores of North America; at the 
present day, the European settlers are engaged in sending 
back the descendants of those very negroes to the Continent 
from which they were originally taken ; and the barbarous 
Africans have been brought into contact with civilization in 
the midst of bondage, and have become acquainted with free 
political institutions in slavery. Up to the present time Africa 
has been closed against the arts and sciences of the whites; but 
the inventions of Europe will perhaps penetrate into those 
regions, now that they are introduced by Africans themselves. 
The settlement of Liberia is founded upon a lofty and a most 
fruitful idea; but whatever may be its results with regard to 
the Continent of Africa, it can afford no remedy to tlic New 
World. 

In twelve years the Colonization Society has transported 
2.500 negroes to Africa; in the same space of time about 700^- 
000 blacks were bom in the United States. If the colony of 
Liberia were so situated as to be able to receive thousands of 
new inhabitants every year, and if the negroes were in a state to 
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antagc; if the Union were to supply 
the society with annual subsidies.!' and to transport the negroes 
to Africa in tlie vessels of the State, it would still be unable to 
counterpoise the natural increase of population amongst the 
blacks; and as it could not remove as many men in a year as 
are bom upon its territory within the same space of time, it 
would fail in suspending the growth of the evil which is daily 
increasing in the States."w The negro race will never leave 
those shores of the American continent, to which it was brought 
by the passions and the vices of Europeans; and it will not 
disappear from the New World as long as it continues to exist. 
The inhabitants of the United States may retard the calamities 
which they apprehend, but they cannot now destroy their effi- 
cient cause. 

I am obliged to confess that I do not regard the abolition 
of slavery as a means of warding oflf the struggle of the two 
races in the United Stales. 'Hic negroes may long remain 
slaves without complaining; but if they are once raised to the 
level of free men, they will soon revolt at being deprived of 
all their civil rights ; and as they cannot become the equals of 
the whites, they will speedily declare themselves as enemies. 
In the North everything contributed to facilitate the emanci- 
pation of the slaves ; and slavery was abolished, without placing 
the free negroes in a position which could become formidable, 
since their number was too small for them ever to claim the 
exercise of their rights. But such is not the case in the South. 
The question of slavery was a question of commerce and man- 
ufacture for the slave-owners in the North : for those of the 
South, it is a question of life and deatli. God forbid that I 
should seek to justify the principle of negro slavery, as has been 
done by some American writers! But I only observe that all 
the countries which formerly adopted that execrable principle 
are not equally able to abandon it at the present time. 
. When I contemplate the condition of the South, I can only 
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discover two alternatives which may be adopted by ihe white 
inhabitants of those States; viz.. cither to emancipate the ne- 
groes, and to intermingle with them ; or, remaining isolated 
from them, to keep them in a state of slavery as long as pos- 
sible. All inlcmiediatc measures seem to me likely to termi- 
nate, and that shortly, in the most horrible of civil wars, aiid 
perhaps in the extirpation of one or otlier of the two races. 
Such is the view which the Americans of the South take of the 
question, and they act consistently with it. As they are de- 
tcnninccl not to nitngle with the negroes, they refuse to eman- 
cipate them. 

Not that the inhabitants of tlie South regard slavery as nec- 
essary to the wealth of the planter, for on this point many of 
thcra agree wilh their Northern countrj-mcn in freely admitting 
that slaver}' is prejudicial to their interest; but they are con- 
vinced that, however prejudicial it may be, they hold theif 
lives upon no other tenure. Tlic instmction which is now dif- 
fused in tlie South has convinced the inhabitants tliai slavery 
is injurious to the slave-owner, hut it has also shown them, more 
clearly than before, that no means exist of getting rid of its 
bad consequences. Hence arises a singular contrast ; the more 
the utility of slavery is contested, the more firmly is it estab- 
lished in the laws : anti whilst the principle of servitude is grad- 
ually abolished in the North, that self-same principle gives rise 
to more and more rigorous consequences in the South. 

The legislation of the Southern Slates with regard to sl3\'e$, 
presents at the present day such unparalleled atrocities as ."iuf- 
ficc to show how radically the laws of humanity have been per- 
verted, and to betray the desperate position of the community 
in which tliat legislation has been promulgated. The Ameri- 
cans of this portion of the Union have not, indeed, augmented 
the hardships of slavery; they have, on the contrary, bettered 
the physical condition of the slaves. The only means by which 
the ancients maintained slavery were fetters and death ; the 
Americans of the South of the Union have discovered more in- 
tellectual securities for the duration of their power. They 
have employed their despotism and their violence against the 
human mind. In antiquity, precautions were taken to prevent 
the slave from breaking his chains ; at the present day measures 
are adopted to deprive him even of the desire of freedom. The 
ancients kept the bodies of their slaves in bondage, but Ihey 
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placed no restraint upon Uie mind and no check upon educa- 
tion ; and they acted consistently with their established princi- 
ple, since a natural termination of slavery then existed, and 
one day or other llie slave might be set free, and become the 
equal of his master. But the Americans of the South, who 
do not admit that the negroes can ever be commingled with 
themselves, have forbidden them to be taught to read or to 
write, under severe penalties; and as they will not raise them 
to their own level, they sink them as nearly as possible to that 
of the brutes. 

The hope of liberty had always been allowed to the slave to 
cheer the hardships of his condition. But the Americans of 
the South are well aware that emancipation cannot but be dan- 
gerous, when the freed man can never be assimilated to his 
former master. To give a man his freedom, and to leave him 
in wretchedness and ignominy, is nothing less than to prepare 
a future chief for a revolt of the slaves. Moreover, it has long 
been remarked that the presence of a free negro vaguely agi- 
tates the minds of his less fortunate brethren, and conveys to 
them a dim notion of their rights. The Americans of the South 
have consequently taken measures toprevent slave-owners from 
emancipating their slaves in most cases ; not indeed by a posi- 
tive prohibition, but by subjecting that step to various forms 
which it is difficult to comply with. 

I happened to meet vvith an old man, in the South of the 
Union, who had lived in illicit intercourse with one of his 
negrcsscs, and had had several children by her, who were born 
the slaves of their father. He had indeed frc<iucntly thought 
of bequeathing to them at least tlteir liberty ; but years had 
elapsed without his being able to surmount the legal obstacles 
to their emancipation, and in the mean while liis old age was 
come, and he was about to die. He pictured to himself his 
sons dragged from market to market, and passing from the 
authority of a parent to the rod of the stranger, until these 
horrid anticipations worked his expiring imagination into 
frenzy. When I saw him he was a prey to all the anguish of 
despair, and he made me feel how awful is tlic retribution of 
nature upon those who have broken her laws. 

These evils are unquestionably great; but they are the nec- 
essary and foreseen consequence of the very principle of mod- 
em slavery. When the Europeans chose their slaves from a 
Vot- 1.— «5 
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race differing from their own, which many of tliem ccoisidered 
as inferior to the other races of mankind, and which lliey all 
repelled uith horror frcMn any notion of intimate conncctioa, 
the>' must have believed that slavery would last forever^ since 
there is no interntcdiate state which can be durable between 
the excessive inequality produced by sen'itudc and tlic com- 
plete equality which originates in independence. The Euro- 
peans did imperfectly feel this truth, but without acknowledg- 
ing it even to themselves. Whenever ihey have had to do 
with negroes, their conduct has either been dictated by their 
interest and their pride, or by tlieir compassion. They first 
violated every right of humanity by their treatment of the 
negro and they aftcrivards informed him that those rights 
were precious and inviolable. They affected to open their 
ranks to the slaves, but tlie negroes who attempted to pene- 
trate into the community were driven back with scorn; and 
tlicy have incautiously and involuntarily been led to admit of 
freedom instead of slavery, without having the courage to be ^ 
wholly iniquitous, or wholly just. fl 

If it he impossible to amicijiale a period at which the Ameri- 
cans of the South will mingle their blood with that of the 
negroes, can they allow their slaves to become free without ■ 
compromising their own security? And if they arc obliged 
to keep that race in bondage in order to save their own families, 
may they not be excused for availing themselves of the means 
best adapted to that end? The events which are taking place 
in the Southern States of the Union appear to me to be at once 
the most horrible and the most natiiral results of slavery. 
When I see the order of nature o\'erthrown, and when I hear 
the cry of humanity in its vain struggle against the laws, my 
indignation does not light upon the men of our own time who 
arc the instruments of these outrages ; but I reserve my execra* 
tkm for those who, after a thousand years of freedom, brought 
back slavery into the world once more. 

Whatever may be the efforts of the Americans of the Sooth 
to maintain slavery, they will not always succeed. Slavery, 
which is now confined to a single tract of the civilized f'arth, 
which is attacked by Christianity as unjust, and by political 
economy as prejudicial; and which is now contrasted whh 
democratic liberties and the information of our age. cannot 
survive. By the choice of the master, or by the will of the 
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slave, it will cease; and in either case great calamities may be 
expected to ensue. If liberty be refused to the negroes of the 
S<Hith, they will in the end seize it for themselves by force; if 
it be given, they will abuse it ere long^ 
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What Are the Chances in Favor of the DuRATtoN of 
THK American Union, and What Dangebs Threaten 

Reason (or which Uie prepoudcratixig force lies in the States rather lliaa 
in the Uiiioi)— The Union will only la^ as long as all the Slates 
clioose to belong to it— Causes which tend to keep tlicm united- 
Utility of the Union to resist foreign enemies, and to prevent the 
existence of foreisners in America — No natural barriers between the 
ecvcraJ Slates— No confljciing interests to divide tliein— Reciprocal 
interests of the Northern, Southern, and Western Sixties — liuel- 
Icctiial tics of union — Unifonnity of opinions — Dangers of llie Union 
resulting from the difTirrcnt diaraclcrs amt the passions of its citizens 
[.'^Character of the ciliiens in the South and in the North — The rapid 
'growth of llic Union one of its greatest dangers — Progress of the 
population to the Northwest — Power gravitates in the same direc- 
tion — Passions originating from sudden turns of fortune — Whether 
the existing Gm-emment of the Union tends to gain strength, or to 
lose it— Various signs of its decrease — Internal improvements- 
Waste lands— Indians— The Bank— The Tariff— General Jackson. 

The maintenance of the existing instittitions of tlie several 
States depends in some measure upon the maintenance of the 
Union itself. It is therefore important in the first instance to 
inquire into the probable fate of the Union. One point may 
indeed be assumed at once: if tlie present confederation were 
dissolved, it appears to mc to be incontestable that the States 
of which it is now composed would not return to their original 
isolated condition, but that several unions would then be formed 
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did n'A inve hitti (r'lrti cijniiiiJer»blc «■ 
rots, wliich the courvr of events hat 
tirce m«tle •ir[ilirrBt' He hcM th»t " Ihc 
leeiil«or« ol tfie Conatilution of 1789 
■TtTc non s|>iiriintcil to lonttituic the 
Kovcmmcnt o| a liojiir people, Imi to 
nTKiilate tlic •»»nr>RlJon of »fvrral 
S'ates ; tlial tbe Union wai fonnnl by 
llir vriluntAiy •iciccnirnt n! Ihc Slalr*, 
anil in uniiitiic tuEe'ber ihey have not 
lorlcilcd Itictr nalioRslil/. nor have 



s [Tbti elMptcr la no longrcr appllu- 

ble tu IIk- caiKtittun ol llir negro race 
ID the (.'tilled .Sutci. ainec the abolition 
of xli*cry was thr result, lliDUKb not 
Ihc object, ol the great Civil War, uid 
tie Bttpoe* hare been raiictt to tbc 
cmdition not only of frcedtncn. I>ut o( 
cilUcni ; and in lome Statci they ejc- 
«rciM ■ PTCpondcraunr politjcal power 
by TtMOn of their niimericil maj uril^r. 
iTiMbiB South Csrolliu there were m 
iSjnk W0,li6f wbilea and 415.Su blackH. 
But tbi MMndpatlon ol the slavci bis 
not aotrvd the probletn, how iiro ncu 
■0 dllhfCBt and so hoitilc are to Itve 
together in peace in one country nn 
•qiul terms. That prnblem ii »i dlfii- 
cott. perhapi more ^ifljcult than ever : 
and to Ihiii difiirutiv tlic amii'>t'» ft- 
inarka xre iiill perlcctly applicable.] 
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in the place oE one. It is not my intention to inquire into the 
principles upon which these new unions would probabI> he 
established, but merely to show what the causes are which may 
effect the disincmbennent of the existing confederation. 

With tliis object 1 shall be obliged to retrace some ot the 
steps wliich I have already taken, and to revert to topics which 
I have bciore discussed. I am aware that the reader may ac- 
cuse me of repetition, but the importance of the matter which 
still remains to be treated is my excuse ; I had rather say too 
much, than say too httic to be thoroughly understood, and I ^ 
prefer injuring the author to slighting the subject. fl 

The legislators who formed the Constitution of 1789 en- 
deavored to confer a distinct and preponderating authority 
upon the federal power. But they were confined by the con-^ 
dilions of the task which they had undertaken to perform. They " 
were not appointed to constitute the government of a single 
people, but to regulate the association of several States; aod, 
whatever their inclinations might be, they could not but divide 
the exercise of sovereignty in the end. 

In order to understand the consequences of this division^ it 



llwr bcni nductd to the condition of 

Sie and the cainc people." Whrnce he 
[enad Ibit " 1I one ot the Sutci choM 
to withdnw it> niEtii; Itnm the cunttict. 
It would be (titli<:u!i to diiprove il« risbt 
ol doing *ij ; aail that Ihe Frdeml Guv- 
ernmcnt would Hatc no means ot itiBin- 
taininii iti cliimi tlircrtly. riibcr by 
force or bv riKht," Thii i» the Southern 
Iticvry of llic Ctinatitulion, *nii the 
tvtiolc ease oj the South in hvor of ae- 
ceision, Tu ntany Eurofiran*. «nd (o 
•omc American (Northern) furinti. thi* 
view appcarcij to he t'luii'i ; but it ws> 
vigcfoutW rciUted by the North, anil 
auilied by iijise of ntnit. 

The author ot thi* booV w«a miitakect 
in lupiioainf that the "Union *>■. ■ 
vi«t Sodf wbieli present* n'^ ilrfmite 
object (o patriotic tcrliiig," When the 
day of trial came, millions o( men wer« 
ready to lay down lUcir li»e» for it. ilr 
WM alio tniitakcn in supt^'itins (hat 1h« 
Federal Exri-Hli»e i» »o weak (hal it 
require* the tree consent of the ijovrrned 
lo enable it (■> BUb«itt, and thai it would 
b« defeated in a iirusK't to maintaJn *h« 
Union acainn one or more icpaiaie 
Siiiei. In iSti nine Siaies. with a pop- 
ulatlon of 8.75 J, 000, acceded, and mail)- 
lained for lour year* a reMlute but tin- 
etitia! contrsi (or independence, bat they 
were d He a led. 

Lastly, the author wa« tniilaken in 
mppoting thai a eommunliy ol Inirren* 
would alwayt prevail between North and 
South iiifli<'i''nlly powerlnl lo hind them 
ttijtrtbrf, llr nvrrlnnked the influrnce 
which the qucailon ot ilavery muii have 



on the Union the moment that the iBft> 
jotity ol the people ol ihe North d^ 
dared ajtmnit ii. In tSji, when the 
author visitrd Amerka. Ihe anti'tiavery 
aptaiioQ had scarcely becun ; and the 
(ad of Souihctn iTivery wu acc«fite4 
by men ol all panics, even la the StatH 
tHiere llicrc were no ila*ea : and ihtt 
wa* un<|uestianably the new uJicb by 
all Ihe SiaEet and br all American ataiea- 
men at the time of Ihe adoption ol Iht 
ConililuiiKii, in 17S[^ Hui in the cowrie 
of thirty year* a great cbanfc took ptaci; 
and llir Nutlh iHu«ed lo pf t ptiTuMt 
what had btcome ifae *' peculiar inili- 
tution " of Ihe South, especially aa it 
cave the South a aprclet of arinocratle 
prepondensDCe. The retull was Ihe nt^ 
ficatioa. in Dwember, 1S&5. of the eclr- 
brated ijth orli«!c at amcndmrnt ot 
the Constitution, which declared IhH 
" neither ulaTery nor invotuntarj aenri- 
luilr- — rirrpi an a punUhmeni for crime 
— »hiill cuiil wilhin the United Stain." 
To which wat soon allrrwardt added 
the nlh article, "The righi i.r ritiMti* 
to vote shall not be denied or abrdfe^ 
by the United State*, or by any Slai«; 
on Bceoiint of mcr, color, or prcvioot 
ftcrvitude." The cmancipatiaa d ace- 
eral mlltinni of nrpTo slave* withoo* 
CO Ripen ID I ion, and tlie tranalcr lo thca 
of political afepcnderaaee ia the Scmt 
in which lliey outnumber the «h<it 
IKipiilaiiun, were aett of the Nont 
totally opposed (o the inlcredi of the 
South, and which could only have beca 
carried into effect by COOqucn.— TrMa^ 
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is necessar;^ to make a short distinction between the alTatrs of 
the Government. There are some objects which are national 
by their vcrj* nature, that is to say, which affect the nation as a 
body, and can only be intrusted to the man or the assembly of 
men who most completely represent the entire nation. 
Amongst these may be reckoned war and diplomacy. There 
are other objects which are provincial by their very nature, 
that is to say, which only affect certain localities, and which can 
only be properly treated in that locality. Such, for instance, is 
the budget of a municipality. Lastly, there are certain objects 
of a mixed nature, which are national inasmuch as they affect 
all the citizens who compose the nation, and which arc provin- 
cial inasmuch as it is not necessary that the nation itself should 
provide for them all. Such are the rights which regulate the 
civil and political condition of the citizens. No society can 
exist without civil and political rights. These rights therefore 
interest all the citizens alike; but it is not always necessary to 
the existence and the prosperity of the nation that these rights 
should be uniform, nor, consequently, that they should be regu- 
lated by tiie central authority. 

There are, then, two distinct categories of objects which arc 
submitted to the direction of the sovereign power; and these 
categories occur in all well-constituted communities, whatever 
the basis of the political constitiition may otherwise be. Be- 
tween these two extremes the objects which I have termed 
mixed may be considered to lie. As these objects are neither 
exclusively national nor entirely provincial, they may be ob- 
tained by a national or by a provincial government, according 
to the agreement of the contracting parties, without in any way 
impairing the contract of association. 

l"he sovereign power is usually formed by the union of sepa- 
rate individuals, who compose a people; and individual powers 
or collective forces, each representing a very smalt portion of 
the sovereign authority, are the sole elements which are sub- 
jected to the general Government of their choice. In this case 
the general Government is more naturally called upon to regu- 
late, not only those afFairs which are of essential national im- 
portance, but those which arc of a more local interest ; and llie 
local governments are reduced to that small share of sovereign 
authority which is indispensable to llicir prospcrily. 

But sometimes the sovereign authority is composed of pre- 
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organized political bodies, by virtue of circumstances anterwi 
to their union ; and in this case the provincial governments as- 
sume the control, not only of those affairs which more peculiarly 
belong to their province, but of all, or of a part of the mixed af- 
fairs to which allusion has been made. For the confederate 
nations which were independent sovetcign States before their 
union, and which still represent a very considerable share oi 
the soveieign power, have only consented to cede to the gencnl 
Government the exercise of those rights whicli arc indispensa- 
ble to the Union. 

When the national Government, independently of the pre- 
rogatives inherent in its nature, is invested with the right ol 
regulating the affairs which relate partly to the genend and 
partly to the local interests, it possesses a preponderating influ- 
ence. Not only are its own rights extensive, but all the rigbu 
which it does not possess exist by its sufferance, and it may be 
apprehended that the provincial governments may be deprived 
of their natural and necessary prerogatives by its influence. 

When, on the other hand, the provincial governments art 
invested with the power of regulating those same affairs of 
mixed interest, an opposite tendency prevails in society. The 
preponderating force resides in the province, not in the nation; 
and it may be apprehended that the national Government may 
in the end be stripped of the privileges which are necessary lo 
its existence. 

Independent nations have therefore a natural tendency to 
centralization, and confederations to dismemberment. 

It now only remains for us to apply these general principles to 
the American Union. Tlie several States were necessarily^ 
possessed of the right of regulating all exclusively provincial, 
affairs. Moreover these same States retained the rights of de- 
termining tlie civil and political competency of the citizens, or 
regulating the reciprocal relations of the members of the com- 
munity, and of dispensing justice; rights which arc of a general 
nature, but which do not necessarily appertain to the national 
Government. \Vc have shown that the Government ol thf 
Union is invested with the power of acting in the name of thf 
whole nation in those cases in which the nation has to appear u 
a single and undivided power; as. for instance, in foreign rela- 
tions, and in offering a common resistance to a common cnemv ; 
in short, in conducting those affairs which I have styled exclu 
sively national. 
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In this division of the rights of sovereignty, the share of the 
Union sc<ins at first sight to be more considerable than that of 
the States ; but a more attentive inveseiga.tion sho^vs it to be 
less so. The undertakings oi the Government of the Union 
are more vast, but their influence is more rarely felt, lliosc of 
the provincial governments arc comparatively small, but they 
arc incessant, and they serve to keep alive the authority which 
they represent. The Government of the Union watches the 
general interests of the country ; but the general interests of a 
people have a very questionable influence upon individual hap- 
piness, whilst provincial interests produce a most immediate 
effect upon the welfare of the inhabitants. The Union secures 
the independence and the grcatnc-ss of the nation, which do not 
immediately affect private citizens ; but the several States main- 
tain the liherty, regulate the rights, protect the fortune, and 
secure the life and the whole future prosperity of every citizen. 

The Federal Government is very far removed from its sub- 
jects, whilst the provincial governments are within the reach of 
them all, and are ready to attend to the smallest appeal. The 
central Government has upon its side the pa.'^sions oE a few 
superior men who aspire to conduct it ; but upon the 
side of the provincial governments are the interests of all 
those second-rate individuals who can only hope to obtain 
power within their own State, and who nevertheless exercise 
the largest share of authority over the people because they are 
placed nearest to its level. Tlic Americans have therefore 
much more to hope and to fear from the States than from ttie 
Union ; and. in conformity with the natural tendency of the 
human mind, they arc more likely to attach ihcmselvcs to the 
former than to the latter. In this respect their habits and feel- 
ings harmonize with their interests. 

When a compact nation divides its sovereignty, and adopts 
a confederate form of government, the traditions, the customs, 
and the manners of the people are for a long time at variance 
with their legislation ; and the former tend to give a degree of 
influence to the central government which the latter forbids. 
When a number of confederate states unite to form a single 
nation, the same causes operate in an opposite direction. I 
have no doubt that if France were to become a confederate re- 
public like that of the United States, the government would at 
first display more energy than that of the Union ; and if the 
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Union were to alter its constitution to a monarchy like that< 
France, I think that the American Government would be i 
long time in acquiring the force which now rules the latter 
nation. When the national existence of the Anglo- Americans 
began, their provincial existence was already of long standing; 
necessary relations were eslabUshed between the townships and 
the individnal citizens of the same States ; and they were accus- 
tomed to consider some objects as common to them all, and to 
conduct other aflfairs as exclusively relating to their own special 
interests. 

Tlic Union is a vast body which presents no definite object 
to patriotic feeling. The forms and limits of the State arc dis- 
tinct and circumscribed ; since it represents a certain number of 
objects wlitch are familiar to tlie citizens and beloved by all. 
It is identified with the very soil, with the right of property and 
the domestic affections, with the recollections of the past, the 
lahors of the present, and the hopes of the future. Patriotism, 
then, which is frequently a mere extension of individual ego 
tisni, is still directed to the State, and is not excited by the 
Union. Thus the tendency of the interests, the habits, and the 
feelings of the people is to centre political activity in the States, 
in preference to the Union. 

It is easy to estimate the different forces of the two govern- 
ments, by remarking the manner in which they fulfil their re- 
spective functions. Whenever the government of a State has 
occasion to address an individual or an assembly of individuals, 
its language is clear and imperative ; and such is also the tone 
of the Federal Government in its intercourse with individuals. 
but no sooner has it anything lo do with a State than it begins 
to parley, to explain its motives and lo justify its conduct, lo 
argue, to advise, and, in short, anything but lo command. If 
doubts are raised as to the limits of the constitutional powers of 
each government, the provincial government prefers its claim 
with boldness, and takes prompt and energetic steps to support 
it. In the mean while the Government of the Union reasons; 
it appeals to the interests, to the good sense, to the glory of the 
nation ; it temporizes, it negotiates, and does not consent to act 
until il is reduced to the last extremity. At first sight it might 
readily be imagined that it is the provincial government which 
is armed with the aulhorily of the nation, and that Congress rep* 
resents a single State. 
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The Federal Government is, therefore, notwithstanding the 
precautions of those who founded it, naturally so weak that it 
more peculiarly requires the free consent of the governed to 
enable it to subsist. It is easy to perceive that its object is to 
enable the States to reali2e with facility their determination of 
remaining united; and, as long as this preliminary condition 

ists, its authority is great, temperate, and effective. Tlie Con- 

litution fits the Government to control individuals, and easily 

to surmount such obstacles as they may be inclined to offer ; but 

it was by no means established with a view to the possible sep- 

tion of one or more oi the States from the Union. 

If the sovereignty of the Union were to engage in a struggle 
n'iih that of the States at the present day, its defeat may be conti- 
■cntly predicted ; and it is not probable that such a struggle 
would be seriously undertaken. As often as a steady resistance 
is olTered to the Federal Government it will be found to yield. 
Experience has hitherto shown that whenever a State has de- 
manded anything with perseverance and resolution, it has in- 
variably succeeded ; and that if a separate government has dis- 

ctly refused to aet, it was left to do as it thought fit.^ 

But even if the Government of the Union Iiad any strength 
inherent tn itself, the physical situation of the country would 
render the exercise of that strength very difficult.o The United 
States cover an immense territory ; they are separated from each 

her by great distances ; and the population is disseminated 
over the surface of a country which is still half a wilderness. 
If the Union were to undertake to enforce tlic allegiance of the 

nfederate States by military means, it would be in a position 
Very analogous to that of England at the time of the War of 
Independence. 

However strong a government maybe, it cannot easily escape 
from the consequences of a principle which it has once admit- 
ted as the foundation of its constitution. The Union was 
formed by the voluntary agreement of the States ; and. in unit- 
ing together, they have not forfeited their nationality, nor have 
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they bCMi reducfd to the condition of on« and the same people. 
If one of the Stales chose to withdraw its name from the con- 
tract, it would be difficult to disprove its right of doing so ; and 
the Federal Government would have no means of matniaining* 
hs claims directly, cither by force or by right. In order to en- 
able the Federal Government easily to conquer the resistance 
which may be offered to it by any one of its subjects, it would 
be necessary that one or more of them should be specially inter- 
ested in the existence of the Union, as has frequently been the 
case in the history of confederations. 

If it be supposed that amongst the States which are united 
by the federal tie there are some which exclusively enjoy the 
principal advantages of union, or whose prosperity depends on 
the duration of that union, it is unquestionable that they will 
always be ready to support the central Government in enfordnir 
the obedience of the others. But the Government would then 
be exening a force not derived from itself, but from a principle 
contrary to its nature. States form confederations in order to 
derive equal advantaf^fcs from their union: and in the case just 
alluded to, the Federal Government would derive its power from 
the unequal distribution of those benefits amongst the States. 

n one of the confederate States have acquired a preponder- 
ance sufficiently great to enable it to take exclusive posse.<;sian 
of the central authority, it will consider the oilier States as sub- 
ject provinces, and it will cau.<ic its own supremacy to be re- 
spected under (he borrowed name of the sovereignty of the 
Union. Great things may then be done in the name of the 
Federal Government, but in reality that Government will have 
ceased to exist* In both thc&e cases, the power which acts in 
the name of the confederation becomes stronger the more it 
abandons the natural state and the acknowledged principles of 
confederations. 

In America the existing Union is advantageous to all the 
States, but it is not indispensable to any one of them. Several 
of them might break the federal tie without compromising the 
welfare of the others, although their own prosperity would be 
lessened. As the existence and the happiness of none of the 
Stales are wliolly dependent on the present Constitution, they 
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would none of them be disposed to make ^rcat personal sacri- 
fices to maintain iL On the other hand, there is no Stale wliich 
seems hitherto to have its ambition much interested in the main- 
tenance of the existing Union, They certainly do not all exer- 
cise the same inlluence in the federal comiciis, but no one of 
Ihem can hope to domineer over the rest, or to treat them as its 
inferiors or as its subjects. 

It appears to me unijuestionablc that if any portion of the 
Union seriously desired to separate itself from the other States, 
they would not be able, nor indeed would they attempt, to pre- 
vent it; and tliat the present Union will only last as long as the 
States which compose it choose to continue members of the 
confederation. IE this point be admitted, the question becomes 
less difficult : and our object is, not to inquire whether the 
States of the existing Union are capable of separating, but 
whether they will choose to remain united. 

H Amongst the various reasons which tend to render the exist- 
ing Union useful to the AmcncaiiH. two principal causes are 
peculiarly evident to the observer. Although the Americans 

H:Are, as it were, alone upon their continent, their commerce 
makes them the neighbors of alt the nations with which they 
trade. Notwithstanding their apparent isolation, the Ameri- 
cans require a certain degree of strength, which tliey cannot 

« retain otherwise than by remaining united to each other. II 

J^ the States were to split, they would not only diminish the 
strength which they are now able to display towards foreign 
nations, but they would soon create forcigTi powers upon their 
own territory. A system of inland custom-houses would then 
be established ; the valleys would be divided by imaginary boun- 
dar>* hnes ; the courses of the rivers would be confined by terri- 
torial distinctions; and a multitude of hindrances would pre- 
vent the Americans from exploring the whole of that vast conti- 
nent which Providence has allotted to them for a, dominion. At 
present they have no invasion to fear, and conEcquently no 
standing armies to maintain, no taxes to levy. If the Union 
were dissolved, all these burdensome measures might ere long 
be required. The .^mc^icans arc then very powerfully inter- 
ested in the maintenance of (heir Union. On the other hand, 
it is almost impossible to discover any sort of material interest 
which might at present tempt a portion of the Union to separate 
from the other Slates. 
When we cast our eyes upon the map of the United States, 
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wc perceive the chain of the Alleghany Mountains, running 
from the northeast to tlic southwest, and crossing nearly one 
thousand miles of country; and we are led to imagine that tlic 
design of Providence was to raise between the valley of the Mis-j 
stssippi and tlie coast of the Atlantic Ocean one of those natural* 
harriers which break the mutual intercourse of men, and form 
tlie necessary limits of different States. But the average height 
of the Alleghanies does not exceed 2,500 feet; their greatest'' 
elevation is not above 4,000 feet ; their rounded summits, and 
the spacious valleys which they conceal within their passes, are 
of easy access from several sides. Besides which, the principal' 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean — the Hudson, the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Potomac — lake their rise beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, in an open district, which borders upon the valley of 
the Mississippi. These streams quit this tract of country, mak< 
their way through the barrier which would seem to turn theni^ 
westward, and as they wind through the mountains they open 
an easy and natural passage to man. No natural barrier exists 
in the regions which are now inhabited by the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans ; the Alleghanies are so far from serving as a boundary to 
separate nations, that they do not even serve as a frontier to 
the States. New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia comprise 
them within their borders, and they extend as much tn the west 
as to the cast of the line. The territory now occupied by the 
twenty-four States of the Union, and the three great districts 
which have not yet acquired the rank of States, although theyj 
already contain inhabitants, covers a surface of 1.002,600 
sqtiare miles.c which is about equal to five times the extent of 
i'rancc. Within Uiese limits the qualities of the soil, the tcm- 
l«raluro, and the produce of the countrj-, arc extremely various. 
The vast extent of territory occupied by the Anglo-American 
republics has given rise to doubts as to the maintenance of their 
Union. Here a distinction must be made; contrary interests 
sonietiniesarise in the diffcrcntprovinces of avast empire, which 
often terminate in open dissensions ; and the extent of the coun- 
tn.' is then most prejudicial to the power of the Stale. But if die 
inliabitants of these vast regions are not divided by contrary in- 
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crests, the extent of llie territory may be favorable to their 
prosperity ; lor the unity of the government promotes the inter- 
change of the (liflferent productions of the soil, and increases 

eir value by facihtatiiig their consumption. 

It is indeed easy to discover diilerent interests in the differ- 
ent parts of the Union, but I am unacquainted with any which 
arc hostile to each other. The Southern States arc almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. The Northern States are more pecu- 
liarly commercial and manufacturing. The States of the West 
are at the same time agricultural and manufacturing. In the 
South the crops consist of tobacco, of rice, of cotton, and of 
sugar; in the North and the West, of wheat and maize. These 
are different sources of wealth ; but union is the means by which 
these sources are opened to all, and rendered equally advan- 
tageous to the several districts. 

The North, which ships the produce of the Anglo-Americans 
to all parts of the world, and brings back the produce of the 
globe to the Union, is evidently interested in maintaining the 
confederation in its present condition, in order that the number 
of American producers and consumers may remain as large as 
possible. The North is the most natural agent of communica- 
tion between the South and the West of the Union on the one 
hand, and the rest of the world upon the other; the North is 
therefore interested in the union and prosperity of the South 
and the West, in order that they may continue to furnish raw 

atcrials for its manufactures, and cargoes for its shipping. 

The South and the West, on their side, arc still more directly 
intereste<i in the preservation of the Union, and the prosperity 
of the North. The produce of the South is, for the most part, 
exported beyond seas; the South and the West consequently 
stand m need of the commercial resources of the North. They 
are likewise interested in the maintenance of a powerful deet 
by the Union, to protect them efficaciously. The South and 
the West have no vessels, but they cannot refuse a wiUing sub- 
sidy to defray the expenses of the navy ; for if the fleets of 
Europe were to blockade the ports of the South and the delta 
of the Mississippi, what would become of the rice of the Caro- 
linas, the tobacco of Virginia, and the sugar and cotton which 
grow in the valley of the Mississippi? Everj* portion of the 
federal budget does therefore contribute to the maintenance of 
matenal interests which are common to all the confederate 
States. 
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Independently of this conimnxial utility, the Sootb and the 
West of tbe Union derive great poUiical idvantages faxxn tbeir 
amnectioa with the North. Tbe South contains an cnonnoot 
slave poputaiion : a population which is alrcaiiy alarming, and 
ctiJI more fonnidable for the future. The States of the West 
lie in tbe remotest parts of a angle valley : and all ihc riven 
which intersect their territory rise in the Rocky Mountains or 
in the Allegfaanics, and fall into the Mississippi, whkfa bean 
them onm-ards to the Gulf of Mexico. The Western States are 
consequently entirely cut off, by their position, from tbe tradi* 
tions of Europe and the civiliation erf tbe Old World. The 
inhabiunts of the South, then, are induced to support tbe Union 
in order to a\-ail themselves of its protection against the Uaclcs; 
and the inhabitanLs of the West in order not to be excluded 
from a free communication with the rest of the globe, and shot 
up in the wilds of central America. The North cannot but de- 
sire the maintenance of the Union, in order to remain, as it now 
is, the connecting link between that vast body and the other 
parts of the world. 

The temporal interests of all the sc^'cral parts of the Union 
are, then, intimately connected ; and tiie same assertion holds 
true respecting those opinions and sentiments which may be 
termed the immaterial interests of men. 

The inhabitants of the United Sutes talk a great deal of their 
attachment to their country ; but I confess that I do not rely 
upon that calculating patriotism which is founded upon inter- 
est, and which a change in the interests at stake may obliterate. 
Nor do I attach much importance to the language of the Ameri- 
cans, when ihey manifest, in their daily conversations, the in- 
tention of maintaining the federal system adopted by their fore- 
fathers. A government retains its sway over a great number 
of citizens, far less by the voluntary and rational consent of the 
multitude, than by that instinctive, and to a certain extent in- 
voluntary agreement, which results from similarity of feelings 
and resemblances of opinion. I will never admit that men con- 
stitute a social body, simply because they obey the same head 
and the same laws. ScwHety can only exist when a great num- 
ber of men consider a great number of things in the same point 
of view ; when they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, 
and when the same occurrences suggest the same thoughts and 
impressions to their minds. 
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The observer who examines the present condition of the 
United States upon this principle, wiU readily discover, that 
although the citizens are divided into twenty-four distinct sov- 
ereignties, they nevertheless constitute a single people: and he 
niay perhaps be led to think tliat the state of the Anglo-Anieri- 
can Union is more truly a state of society than that of certain 
nations of Europe which live under the same legislation and 
the same prince. 

Althongh the Anglo-Americans have several religious sects, 
they all regard religion in the same manner. They are not 
always agreed upon the measures which arc most conducive to 
good government, and they vary upon some of the forms of 
government which it h expedient to adopt; but they are unani- 
mous upon the general principles which ought to rule human 
society. From Maine to the Floridas. and from the Missouri 
to the Atlantic Ocean, the people is held to be the legitimate 
source of all power. The same notions are entertained respect- 
ing liberty and equality, the liberty of the press, the right of 
association, the jury, and the responsibihty of the agents of 
Government. 

If we turn from their political and religious opinions to the 
moral and philosophical principles which regulate the daily 
actions of life and govern their conduct, we shall still find the 
same uniformity. The Anglo-Americans d acknowledge the 
absolute moral authority of the reason of the community, as 
they acknowledge the political authority of the mass of citizens ; 
and they hold tliat public opinion is the surest arbiter of what 
is lawfiil or forbidden, true or false. The majority of them bc- 
IJei'C that a man %vill be led to do what is just and good by fol- 
lowing his own interest rightly understood. They hold that 
everj' man is born in possession of the right of self-government, 
and that no one has the right of constraining his fellow- 
creatures to be happy. They have all a lively faith in the per- 
fectibility of man : they arc of opinion that the efTccts of the 
diffusion of knowledge must necessarily be advantageous, and 
the consequences of ignorance fatal ; they all consider society 
as a body in a state of improvement, humanity as a changing 
scene, in which nothing is, or ought tn he, permanent ; and they 
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admit that what appears to them to be good to-day may be 
5iil>crscdcd by sonictliing better to-morrow. I do not give all 
these opinions as true, but 1 quote them as characteristic of the 
Americans. 

The Anglo-Americans arc not only united together by these 
common opinions, but they arc separated from all other na- 
tions by a conmion feeling of pride. For the last fifty years no 
pains have been spared to convince the inhabitants of the Uoitcij 
States that they constitute the only religious, enlightened, and 
free people. They perceive that, lor tlie present, their own 
democratic institutions succeed, whilst those of other countries 
fail ; hence Ihey conceive an overweening opinion of iheir su- 
periority, and they are not very remote from believing them- 
selves to belong to a distinct race of mankind. 

The dangers which threaten the American Union do not 
originate in the diversity of interests or of opinions, but in the 
various characters and passions of the Americans. The men 
who inhabit the vast territory of the United States are almost 
all the issue of a common stock ; but the effects of the climate, 
and more especially of slavery, have gradually introduced very 
striking differences between the British settler of the Southern 
States and the British settler of the North. In Europe it is gen- 
erally bt-'Iicved that slavery has rendered the interests of one 
part of the Union contrary to those of another part ; but I by 
no means remarked this to be the case : slavery has not created 
interests in the South contrary to those of the North, but it has 
modified the character and changed the habits of the natives of 
the South. 

I have already explained the influence which slavery has 
exercised upon the commercial ability of the Americans in the 
South ; and this same influence equally extends to their man- 
ners. The slave is a servant who never remonstrates, and who 
submits to everything without complaint. He may sometimes 
assassinate, but he never withstands, his master In the South 
there are no families so poor as not to have slaves. The citiren 
of the Southern States of the Union is invested with a sort of 
domestic dictatorship, from his earliest years; the first notion 
he acquires in life is that he is born to command, and the first 
habit which he contracts is that of being obeyed without resist- 
ance. His education tends, then, to give him the character of a 
supercilious and a hasty man ; irascible, violent, and ardent in 
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his desires, impatient of obstacles, but easily discouraged if he 
cannot succeed upon his first attempt. 

The American of the Northern States is surrounded by no 
slaves in his childhood ; he is even unattended liy free scn'anis, 
and IB usually obliged to provide for his own wants. No sooner 
does he enter the world than the idea of necessity assails him on 
every side: he soon learns to know exactly the natural limit 
of his authority ; he never expects to subdue those who with- 
stand him. by force ; and he knows that the surest means of 
obtaining the support of his fcllow-crcaturcs, is to win their 
favor. He therefore becomes patient, reflecting, tolerant, slow 
to act, and persevering in his designs. 

In the Southern States the more immediate wants of life are 
always supplied ; the inhabitants of those parts are not busied 
in the material cares of life, which are always provided for by 
others ; and their imagination is diverted to more captivating 
and less definite objects. The American of the South is fond of 
grandeur, luxury, and renown, of gaycty, of pleasure, and above 
all of idleness; nothing obliges him to exert himself in order 
to subsist ; and as he has no necessary occupations, he gives 
way to indolence, and does not even attempt what v/ould be 
useful. 

But the equality of fortunes, and the absence of slavery In 
the North, plunge the inhabitants in those same cares of daily 
life which are disdained by the white population o! the South. 
They are taught from infancy to combat want, and to place 
comfort above all the pleasures of the intellect or the heart. 
The imagination is extinguished by the trivial details of life, and 
the ideas become less numerous and less general, but far more 
practical and more precise. As prosperity is the sole aim of ex- 
ertion, it is excellently well attained ; nature and mankind are 
turned to the best pecuniary advantage, and society is dexter- 
ously made to contribute to the welfare of each of its members, 
whilst individual egotism is the source of general happiness. 

The citizen of the North has not only experience, but knowl- 
edge : nevertheless he sets but little value upon the pleasures of 
knowledge : he esteems it as the means of attaining a certain 
end, and he is only anxious to seize its more lucrative applica- 
tions. The citizen of the South is more given to act upon im- 
pulse ; he is more clever, more frank, more generous, more 
intellectual, and more brilliant. The former, with 3 greater dc- 
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gree of activity, of common-sense, r,f mfonnation, and of gett- 
end aptitude, has the cliaractcrisiic good and evil qtialides of 
the middle classes. The latter lias the tastes, the prejudices, the 
weaknesses, and the magnanimity of all aristocracies. If two 
men are united in society, who have the same interests, and to a 
ceruin extent the same opinions, but different characters, dif- 
ferent acquirements, and a different style of civili2ation. it is 
probable that these men will not agree. The same remark is 
applicable to a society of nations. Slavery, ihcti. does not 
attack the American Union directly in its interests, but Uidi* 
rectly in its manners. 

The States which gave their assent to the federal contrad in 
1790 were thirteen in number; the Union rtow consists of 
thirty-four members. The population, which amounted to 
nearly 4,000,000 in 1790, had more than tripled in the space 
ol forty years ; and in 1830 it amounted to nearly i3,ooo.ooo.< 
Changes of such magnitude cannot take place without some 
danger. ^ 

A society of nations, as well as a society of individuals, de- ■ 
rives its principal chances of duration from the wisdom of its 
niemt)crs. their individual weakness, and their limited number. 
The Americans who quit the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean to 
plunge into the western wilderness, are adventurers impatient 
of restraint, greedy of wealth, and frequently men expelled from 
Ihe States in which they were bom. When they arrive in the 
deserts they are unknown to each other, and they have neither 
traditions, family feeling, nor the force of example to check 
their excesses. The empire of the laws is feeble amongst them : 
that of morality is still more powerless. The settlers who are 
constantly peopling the valley of the Mississippi arc. then, in 
every respect very inferior to the Americans who inhabit the 
older parts of the Union. Nevertheless, they already exercise 
n great influence in its councils ; and they arrive at the govern- ■ 
nicnt of the commonwealth before they have learnt to govern 
themselves,' 

The greater the individual weakness of each of the contract- 
ing panics, the greater are the chances of the duration of the 
contract ; for their safety is then dependent upon their union. 
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When, in 1790, the most populous of the American republics 
dill not contain 500,000 inhabitants,? each of them felt its own 
insignificance as an independent people, and this feeling ren- 
dered compliance wnh the federal authority more easy. But 
when one of the confederate States reckons, like the State of 
New York, 2,000,000 of inhabitants, and covers an extent of 
territory ciiual in surface to a quarter of France,* it feels its own 
strength ; and although it may continue to support the Union 
as advantageous to its prosperity, it no longer regards that body 
as necessary to its existence ; and as it continues to belong to 
the federal compact, it soon aims at preponderance in the 
federal assemblies. The probable unanimity of the States Is 
diminished as their number increases. At present the interests 
of the different parts of the Union arc not at variance ; but who 
is able to foresee the multifarious clianges of the future, in a 
country in which towns arc founded from day to day, and States 
almost from year to year? 

Since the first settlement of the British colonies, the number 
of Inhabitants has about doubled every twenty-two years. I 
perceive no causes which arc likely to chccV this progressive 
increase of the Anglo- American population for tJie next hun- 
dred years ; ami before that space of time has elapsed, I believe 
that the territories and dependencies of the United States will 
be covered by more than 100.000,000 of inliabitants, and di- 
vided into forty States.* I admit that these 100,000.000 of men 
have no hostile interests. I suppose, on the contrary, that they 
are all equally interested in the maintenance of the Union ; but 
I am still of opinion that where there arc roo.ooo.ooo of men, 
and forty distinct nations, unerjnally strong, the continuance 
of the Federal Government can only be a fortunate accident 
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Whatever faitli I may have in tli*.* perlccUbJItly of man, until 
human nature is altered, and men wholly transformed. I shall 
refuse to believe in the duration of a government which is called 
upon to hold together forty different [jloples, disscminaicA 
over a territory equal to one-half of Europe in extent ; to avoidi«^| 
all rivalry, ambition, and struggles between them, and to direct;^^ 
their independent activity to the accomplishment of the sani^ 
designs. fl 

But the greatest peril to which the Union is exposed hy ii^ ™ 
increase arises from the continual changes which take place ira. 
the position of its internal strength. The distance from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico extends from the 47th to the 
3olh degree of latitude, a distance of more than 1,200 miles as 
the bird flics. The frontier of the United Slates winds along the 
whole of this immense line, sometimes falling within its limits, 
but more frequently extending far beyond it, into the waste. It 
has been calculated that the whites advance every year a mean 
distance of seventeen miles along the whole of his vast boun- 
daryj Obstacles, such as an unproductive district, a lake or an 
Indian nation unexpectedly encountered, are sometimes met 
with. The advancing column then halts for a while; its two 
extremities fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they are 
reunited they proceed onwards. This gradual and continuoui 
progress of the European race towards the Rocky Mountains 
has the solemnity of a proviilential event ; it is like a deluge of 
men rising unabateUly, and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

Within this first line of conquering settlers towns are butit, 
and vast States founded. Jn 1790 there were only a few thou- 
sand pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the Mississippi: 
and at the present day these valleys contain as many inhabitants 
as were to be found in the whole Union in 1790. Tlicir popu- 
lation amounts to nearly 4,000,000.* Tlie city of Washington 
was founded in 1800, in the very centre of the Union ; but sucb 
are the changes which have taken place, that it now stands &t 
one of the extremities ; and the delegates of the most remote 
Western States are already obliged to perform a journey as long 
as that from Vienna to Paris.i 
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All the States arc borne onwards at the same time in the path 
i fortune, but of course they do not all increase and prosper 
the same proportion. To the North of the Union the de- 
tached branches of the Alleghany chain, which extent! as far as 
the Atlantic Ocean, form spacious roads and ports, which are 
constantly accessible to vessels of the greatest burden. But 
from the Potomac to the mouth of the Mississippi the coast is 
^^ sandy and Hat. In this part of the Union the mouths of almost 
^kll the rivers are obstructed; and the few harbors which exist 
amongst these lagoons afford much shallower water to ves- 
sels, and much fewer commercial advantages than those of the 
North. 

This first natural cause of inferiority is united to another 
cause proceeding from the laws. We have already seen that 
slavery, which is abolished in the North, still exists in the 
South ; and I have pointed out its fatal consequences upon the 
prosperity of the planter himself. 

The North is therefore superior to the South both in com- 
merce «« and manufacture ; the natural consequence of which is 
the more rapid increase of population and of wealth within its 
borders. The States situate upon the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean are already half-peopled. Most of the land is held by 
^fcn owner ; and these districts cannot therefore receive so many 
emigrants as the Western States, where a boundless field is still 
open to their exertions. The valley of the Mississippi is far 
more fertile than the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. This rea- 
son, added to all the others, contributes to drive the Europeans 
westward — a fact which may be rigorously demonstrated by 
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figures. It is found that the sum total of the population o{ all 
the United States has about tripled in the course of forty years. 
But in the Kcent Stales adjacent to the Mississippi, the popula- 
tion has increased thirty-one-fold, within the same space of 
lime." 

The relative position of the central federal power is continu- 
ally displaced. Forty years ago the majority of the citizens uf 
the Union was established upon the coast of the Atlantic, in 
the environs of the spot upon which Washington now stands: 
but the great body of the people is now advancing inland and 
to the north, so that in twenty years the majority will unques- 
tionably be on the western side of the Alleghanies. If the 
Union goes on to subsist, the basin of the Mississippi is evi- 
dently marked out, by its fertility and its extent, as the future 
centre of the Federal Government. In thirty or forty years, 
that tract of country will have assumed the rank which naturally 
belongs to it. It is easy to calculate that its population, com- 
pared to that of the coast of the Atlantic, will be, in round num- 
bers, as 40 to u. In a few years the States which founded the 
Union will lose the direction of its policy, and the population of 
the valley of the Mississippi will preponderate in the federal 
assemblies. 

This constant gravitation of the federal power and influence 
towards the northwest is shown every ten years, when a general 
census of the population is made, and the number of delegates 
which each State sends to Congress is settled afresh.© In 1790 
Virginia had nineteen representatives in Congress. This num- 
ber continued to increase until the year 1813, when it reached to 
twenty-three ; from that time it began to decrease, and in !8y 
Virginia elected only twenty-one representatives.^ During the 
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ime period the State of New York progressed in the contrary 

ircclion; in 1790 it had len rfprvsentativcs in Congress; in 

1813, twenty-seven; in 1823, tliirty-four; and in 1833. forty. 

»Thc State of Ohio had only one representative tn 1803, and in 
1833 it had already nineteen. 

It is difficult to imagine a durable union of a people which is 
rich and strong with one which is poor ami weak, even il it 
were proved that the strength and wealth of the one are nol 

I the causes of the weakness and poverty of the other. But union 
is still more difficuh to maintain at a time at which one party is 
losing strength, and the other is gaining it. This rapid and dis- 
proportionate increase of certain States threatens the inde- 
pendence of the others. New York might perhaps succeed, 
with hs 2,000.000 of inhahitants and its forty representatives, 
in dictating to the other States in Congress. But even if the 
■ more powerful States make no attempt to bear down the lesser 
ones, the danger still exists ; for there is almost as much in the 
possibihty o( the act as in the act itself. The weak generally 

I mistrust the justice and the rea-son o( the strong. The States 
which increase less rapidly than the others look upon those 
which are more favored by fortune with envy and suspicion. 
Hence arise the deep-seated uneasiness and ill-defined agita- 
tion which are observable in the South, and which form so strik- 
ing a contrast to the confidence and prosperity which are com- 
mon to other parts of the Ihiion. I am inclined to think that the 
• hostile measures taken by the Southern provinces upon a re- 
cent occasion are attributable to no other cause. The inhab- 
itants of the Southern Stales are, of atl the Americans, those 
who are most interested in the maintenance of the Union ; they 
Vwoutd assuredly suffer most from being left to themselves ; and 
yet they are the only citizens who threaten to break the tie of 
confederation. But it is easy to perceive lliat the South, which 
has given four Presidents, Washington, Jcflfcrson, Madison, 
_^and Monroe, to the Union, which perceives that it is losing its 
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federal influence, and that (he number of iu representatiTes ia 
Congress is dimmishing froni year to year, whiUt tbosc of ibc 
Nortiiem and Western States are tncreasing ; the South, vlikh 
is peopled with ardent and irascible beings, is becooiing more 
and more irritated and alarmed. Tbc citizens reflect upon their 
present position and remember their past inflnetkce, with the 
melancholy uneasiness of men who suspect oppression : if they 
discover a law of the Union which is not unequivocally Ivror- 
able to their interests, they protest against it as an abuse of 
force; and if tiicir ardent remonstrances are not listened to. 
they threaten to quit an association which loads them with bur- 
dens whilst it deprives them of their due pro6ts. " The tariH," 
said the inhabitants of Carolina in 1852, " enriches the Xorth. 
and ruins the South ; for if this were not the case, to what can 
we attribute the continually increasing power and wealth of the 
North, with its inclement skies and arid soil ; whilst the South, 
which may be styled the garden of America, is rapidly declin- 
ing?"* 

If the changes which I have described were gradual, so that 
each generation at least might have time to disappear with the 
order of things under which it had lived, the danger would be 
less ; but the progress of society in America is predpitate, and 
almost revolutionary. The same citizen may have lived to see 
his State take the lead in the Union, and afterwards become 
powerless in the federal assemblies; and an Anglo-American 
republic has been known to grow as rapidly as a man pa&sing 
from birth and infancy to maturity in the course of thirty years. 
It must not be imagined, however, that the Stales which lose 
their preponderance, also lose their population or their riches: 
no stop is put to their prosperity, and they even go on to in- 
crease more rapidly than any kingdom in EuropCT But ther 
believe themselves to be impoverished because their wealth 
does not augment as rapidly as that of their neighbors; any 
they think that their power is lost, because tliey suddenly come 
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to collision with a power RTcatcr than their own : s thus they 
are more hurt in their feelings and their passions than in their 
interests. But this is amply sufHcient to endanger the main- 
tenance of the Union. If kings and peoples had only had their 
true interests in view ever since the beginning of the world, 
the name of war would scarcely be known among mankind. 

Thus the prosperity of the United States is the source of the 
most serious dangers that threaten them, since it tends to create 
in some of tlic confederate States that over-excitement which 
accompanies a rapid increase of fortune; and to awaken in 
ithers those feelings of envy, mistrust, and regret which usually 
attend upon the loss of it. The Americans contemplate this ex- 
traordinary and hasty progress with exultation ; but they would 
be wiser to consider it with sorrow and alarm. The Americans 
of the United States must inevitably become one of the greatest 
nations in the world ; their offset will cover almost the whole 
of North America ; the continent which they inhabit is their 
dominion, and it cannot escape them. What urges them to 
take possession of it so soon? Riches, power, and renown 
cannot fail to he theirs at some future lime, hut they rush upon 
their fortune as if but a moment remained for them to make 
it their own. 

1 think that I have demonstrated that the existence of the 
present confederation depends entirely on the continued assent 
f all the confederates; and, starting from this principle, [ 
ave inquired inio the causes wliich may iniluce the several 
tates to separate from the others. The Union may, however, 
erisb in two different ways; one of the confederate States 
ay choose to retire from the compact, and so forcibly to sever 
the federal tic ; and it is to this supposition that most of the 
remarks that I have made apply: or the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government may be progressively entrenched on by the 
simultaneous tendency of the united republics to resume their 
independence. The central power, siiccessively stripped of all 
its prerogatives, and reduced to impotence by tacit consent. 
would become incompetent to fulfil its purpose ; and the second 
Union would perish, like the first, by a sort of senile inaptitude. 
Thegradual weakening of the federal tie, which may finally lead 
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to the dissolution of the Union, is a distinct circumstance, that 
may produce a variety of minor consequences before it operates 
so violent a change. The confederation miglit still subsist, al- 
though its Govemmeni were reduced to such a degree of inani- 
tion as to paralyze the nation, to cause internal anarchy, and to 
check the general prosperity of the countrj'. 

After having investigated the causes wliich may induce the 
Anglo-Americans to disunite, it is important to inquire whether, 
if the Union continues to subsist, their Government will extend 
or contract its sphere of action, and whether it will become 
more energetic or more weak. 

The Americans arc evidently disposed to look upon thdr 
future condition with alarm. They perceive that in most of the 
nations of the world ihc exercise of the rights of sovereignly 
tends to fall under the control of a few individuals, and thev 
are dismayed by the idea that such will also be the case in their 
own country. Even the statesmen feci, or affect to feel, these 
fears; for, in America, centralization is by no means popular, 
and there is no surer means of courting the majority than by 
inveighing against the encroachments of the central power. 
The Americans do not perceive that the countries in which this 
alarming tendency to centralization exists are inhabited by a 
single people ; whilst the fact of the Union being composed of 
diflFcrent confederate communities ts sufficient to baffle all the 
inferences which might be drawn from analogous circum- 
stances. I confess that I am inclined to consider Che fears of a 
great number of Americans as purely imaginary ; and far from 
participating in their dread of the consolidation of power in the 
hands of the Union, I think that the Federal Government is 
visibly losing strength. 

To prove this assertion I shall not have recourse to any re- 
mote occurrences, but to circumstances which I have myself 
witnessed, and which belong to our own time. 

An attentive examination of what is going on in the "United 
States will easily convince us thai two opposite tendencies ex- 
ist in that country, like two distinct currents flowing in contrary 
directions in the same channel. The Union has now existed for 
forty-five years, and in the course of that time a vast number 
of provincial prejudices, which were at first hostile to its power, 
have died away. The patriotic feeling which attached each of 
(he Americans to his own native State is become less exclusive; 
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and the different parts of llic Union have become more inti- 
mately connected the better they have become acquainted with 
each other. The post,' that great instriiincnt of intellectual in- 
tercourse, now reaches into the backwoods; and steamboats 
have established daily means of communication between the 
different points of the coast. An inland navigation of unex- 
ampled rapidity conveys commodities up and down the rivers 
of the country. M And to these facilities of nature and art may be 
added those restless cravings, that busy-mind edncss, and love 
of pelf, which arc constantly urging the American into active 
life, and bringing him into contact with his fellow-citizens. He 
crosses the country in every direction ; he visits all the various 
populations of the land; and there is not a province in France 
in which the natives are so well known to each other as the 
[3,000,000 of men who cover the territory of the United States. 
But whilst the Americans intermingle, they grow in resem- 
blance of each other ; the differences resulting from their cli- 
mate, their origin, and their institutions, diminish ; and they 
all draw nearer and nearer to the common type. Every year, 
thousands of men leave the North to settle in different parts of 
the Union : they bring with them their faith, their opinions, and 
their manners ; and as they are more enlightened than the men 
amongst whom they are about to dwell, they soon rise to the 
head of affairs, and they adapt society to their own advantage. 
Tliis continual emigration of the North to the Souih is pecu- 
liarly favorable to the fusion of all the different provincial char- 
acters into one national character. The civilization of the 
North appears to be the common standard, to which the whole 
nation xvill one day he assimilated. 

The commercial ties which unite the confederate States arc 
strengthened by the increasing manufactures of the Americans ; 
and the union which began to exist in their opinions, gradually 
forms a part of their habits : the course of time has swept away 
the bugbear thoughts which haunted the imaginations of the 
[Citizens in 1789. The federal power is not become oppressive; 
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it has not destroyed the independence of the Stales: it ha 
subjected the confederates to monarchical institutions ; and the 
Union has not rendered the lesser States dependent upon the 
larger ones ; but the confederation has continued to increase in 
population, in wealth, and in power. I am therefore convinced 
that the natural obstacles to the continuance of the American 
Union are not so powerful at the present time as they were in 
1789 ; and that the enemies of the Union are not so numerous. 

Nevertheless, a careful examination of the history of the 
United States for the last forty-five years will readily convince 
us that the federal power is declining; nor is it difficult to ex- 
plain the causes of this phenomenon.^' When the Constitution 
of 1789 was promulgated, the nation was a prey to anarchy ; 
the Union, which succeeded this confusion, excited much dread 
and much animosity: but it was warmly supported because it 
satisfied an imperious want. Thus, although it was more at- 
tacked than it is now, the federal power soon reached the maxi- 
mum of its authority, as is usually the case with a government 
which triumphs after having braced its strength by the stnig- 
gle. At that time the interpretation of the Constitution seemed 
to extend, rather than to repress, the federal sovereignty; and 
the Union offered, in several respects, the appearattce of a 
single and undivided people, directed in its foreign and internal 
policy by a single Government. But to attain this point the 
people had risen, to a certain extent, above itself. 

The Cons,tiiution had not destroyed the distinct sovereignty 
of the States ; and all communities, of whatever nature they 
may be. are impelled by a secret propensity to assert their in- 
dependence. This propensity is still more decided in a country 
like America, in which every village forms a sort of republic 
accustomed to conduct its own afltairs. It therefore cost the 
States an effort to submit to the federal supremacy ; and all 
efforts, however successful they may be. necessarily subside 
with the causes in which they originated. 

As the Federal Government consolidated its authority, Amer- 
ica resumed its rank amongst the nations, peace returned to 
its frontiers, and public credit was restored ; confusion was 
succeeded by a fixed state of things, which was favorable to 
the full and free exercise of industrious cnterprijie. It W3» 
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this very prosperity which made the Americans forget the 
cause to which it was aiiributable; and when once the danger 
was passed, the energy and the patriotism whicli had enabled 
them to brave it disappeared from amongst them. No sooner 
were they dehvered from the cares which oppressed them, 
than they easily returned to their ordinary habits, and gave 
themselves up without resistance to their tiatural inclinations. 
When a powerful Govenunent no longer appeared to be neces- 
sary, they once more began to think it irksome. The Union 
encouraged a general prosperity, and the States were not in- 
dined to abandon the Union; but they desired to render the 
action of the power which represented that body as light, as 
possible. The general principle of Union was adopted, but in 
every minor detail there was an actual tendency to independ- 
ence. The principle of confederation was every day more 
easily admitted, and more rarely applied; so that the Federal 
Government brought about its own decline, whilst it was 
creating order and peace. 

As soon as this tendency of public opinion Iwgan to be 
manifested externally, the leaders of parties, who live by the 
passions of the people, began to work it to their own advantage. 
The position of the Federal Government then became exceed- 
ingly critical. Its enemies were in possession of the popular 
favor; and they obtained the right of conducting its policy by 
pledging themselves to lessen its influimcc. From that time 
forwards the Government of the Union has invariably been 
obliged to recede, as often as it has attempted to enter tlie lists 
with the governments of the States. And whenever an inter- 
pretation of the terms of the Federal Constitution has been 
called for, tliat interpretation lias most frequently been ex- 
posed to the Union, anti favorable to the States. 

The Constitution invested the Federal Government with Uie 
right of providing for the interests of the nation; and it had 
been held that no other authority was so fit to superintend the 
" internal improvenienls " which affected the prosperity of the 
wlwle Union; such, for iixstance, as the cutting of canals. But 
the States were alarmed at a power, distinct from their own, 
which could thus dispose of a portion of their territory; and 
they were afraid that the central Government would, by this 
means, acquire a formidable extent of patronage within their 
own confines, and exercise a degree of influence which tlicy in- 
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tended to reserve exclusively to their own agents. The Demo- 
cratic party, which has constantly been opposed to the increa&e 
of the federal authority, then accused the Congress of usurpa- 
tion, and the Chief Magistrate of ambition. The central Gov- 
ernment was intimidated by the opposition ; and tt soon acknowl- 
edged its error, promising exactly to confine its influence for 
the future within the circle which was prescribed to it. 

The Constitution confers upon the Union the right of treat- 
ing with foreign nations. The Indian tribes, which bordei 
ujx>n the frontiers of the United States, had usually been re- 
garded in this light. As long as these savages consented to 
retire before the civilized settlers, the federal right was not 
contested; but as soon as an Indian tribe attempted to fix its 
dwelling upon a given spot, tlie adjacent States claimed pos' 
session of the lands and the rights of sovereignty over the 
natives. The central Government soon recognized both these 
claims; and after it had concluded treaties with the Indians u 
independent nations, it gave them up as subjects (o the legiala-* 
live tyranny of the States."' | 

Some of the States which had been founded upon the coast 
of the .'Atlantic, extended indefinitely to the West, into wild 
regions where no European had ever penetrated. The States 
whose confines were irrevocably fixed, looked with a jealous 
eye ui>on the unbounded regions which the future would en- 
able their neighbors to explore. The latter then agreed, with 
a view to conciliate the others, and to facilitate the act of union, 
to lay down their own boundaries, and to abandon all the 
territory which lay beyond tho.se limits to the confederation at 
large,' Thenceforward the Federal Government became the 
owner of all the uncultivated landii which lie beyond the 
borders of the thirteen States first confederated. It was in- 
vested with the right of parcelling and selling them, and the 
siuns derived from this source were exclusively reserved to\ 
the public treasure of the Union, in order to furnish supplies 
for purchasing tracts of country from the Indians, for opening 
roads to the remote settlements, and for accelerating the in- i 
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crease of civilization as much as possible. New States have, 
however, been funned in the course of time, in the midst of 
thoBe wilds which were formerly ceded by the inliabitants of 
the shores of tlic Atlantic. Congress lias gone on to sell, for 
the pro6t of the nation at large, the uncultivated lands which 
those new States contained. But the latter at length asserted 
that, as they were now fully constituted, they ought to enjoy 
the exclusive: nght of converting the produce of these sales 
to their own use. As their remonstrances became more and 
more threatening, Congress thought fit to deprive the Union 
of a portion of the privileges which it had hitherto enjoyed; 
and at the end of 1832 it passed a law by which the greatest 
part of the revenue derived from the sale of lands was made 
over to the new western republics, although the lands them-* 
selves were not ceded to theni.y 

The slightest observation in (he United States enables one 
to appreciate the advantages which the country derives from 
the bank. These advantages are of several kinds, but one of 
them is peculiarly striking to the stranger. The banknotes 
of the Unitctl States are taken upon the borders of the desert 
for the same value as at Philadelphia, where the bank conducts 
its operations.* 

The Bank of the United States is nevertheless the object of 
great animosity. Its directors have proclaimed their hostility 
to the President : and they are accused, not without some show 
of probability, of having abused their influence to thwart his 
election. Tlic President therefore attacks the establishment 
which they represent with all the warmth of personal cnmily; 
and he is encouraged in the pursuit of his revenge by the con- 
viction that he is supported by the secret propensities of the 
majority. The bank may be regarded as the great monetary 
tie of the Union, just as Congress is the great legislative tie; 
and the same passions which tend to render the States inde- 
pendent of the central power, contribute to the overthrow of 
the bank. 

The Bank of the United States always holds a great num- 
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ber of the notes issued by the provincial banl^s, which it can 
at any time oblige tliem to convert into cash. It has itself 
nothing to fear from a similar demand, as the extent of its re- 
sources enables it to meet all claims. But the existence of the 
provincial banks is thus threatened, and their operations arc 
restricted, since they are only able to issue a quantity of notes 
duly proportioned to their capital. They submit with im- 
patience to this salutary control. The newspapers which they 
have bought over, and the President, whose interest renders 
him their instrument, attack tJie bank with the greatest ve* 
hemence. They rouse the local passions and the blind demo* 
cratic instinct of the countrj' lo aid their cause; and they as- 
sert that the hank directors form a permanent aristocratic 
body, whose influence must ultimntely be felt in the Govern- 
ment, and must aflect those principles of equality upon which 
society rests in America. 

The contest between the bank and its opponents is only an 
incident in the great struggle which is going on in America 
between the provinces and the central power; between the 
spirit of democratic independence and the spirit of gradation 
and subordination. I do not mean that the enemi<.'s of the 
bank are identically the same individuals who, on other poioU, 
attack the Federal Government; but I assert that the attacks 
directed against the bank of the United States originate in the 
same propensities which mihtatc against the Federal Govern- 
ment ; and that the very numerous opponents of the former 
afford a deplorable sjinptom of the decreasing support of the 
latter. 

The Union has never displayed so much weakness as in the 
celebrated question of the tariff.^ Tlie wars of tlie French Rev- 
olution and of i8r2 had created manufacturing cstablislmieiits 
in the North of the Union, by cutting' off all free communi- 
cation between America and Europe. When peace was con- 
cluded, and the channel of intercourse reopened by which the 
produce of Europe was transmitted to the New World, the 
Americans thought fit lo establish a system of import duties, 
for the twofold purpose of protecting their incipient manu- 
factures and of paying off the amount of the debt contracted 
during the war. The Southern Stales, which have no raanu- 

o See prtncipfttly fiw th« dcialb of tfclt KBair, Uie Lcfii1atlv« Donunsni, 
nd CootrcM, td ScMion, No. jo. 
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factures to encourage, and which arc exclusively agHctiltural, 
soon comptaincd oi this measure. Such were the simple facts, 
and I do not pretend to examine in this place whether their 
complaints were well founded or unjust. 

As early as the year 1820. South Carolina declared, in a 
petition to Congress, that the tariff was " unconstitutional, op- 
pressive, and unjust." And the States of Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, ami Mississippi subsequently re- 
monstrated against it with more or less vigor. But Congress, 
far from lending an ear to these complaints, raised the scale 
of tariff duties in the years 1824 and 1828, and recognized 
anew the principle on which it was founded. A doctrine was 
Uicn proclaimed, or rather revived, in the South, which took 
the name of NulliBcation. 

1 have shown in the proper place that the object of the Federal 
Constitution was not to form a league, but to create a national 
government. The Americans of the United States form a 
sole and undivided people, in all the cases which arc specified 
by that Constiti:iion; and upon these points the will of the 
nation is expressed, as it is in all constitutional nations, by the 
voice of the majority. When the majority has pronounced its 
decision, it is the duty of the minority to submit. Such is the 
sound legal doctrine, and the only one which agrees with the 
text of tlie Constitution, and the known intention of those who 
framed it. 

The partisans of Nullification m the South maintain, on the 
contrary, that the intention of the Americans in uniting was 
not to reduce themselves to the condition of one and the same 
people; that they meant to constitute a league of independent 
States; and that each State, consequently retains its entire 
sovereignty, if not dc facto, at least de jure; an<l has the right 
of putting its own construction upon the laws of Congress, and 
of suspending their execution witliin the limits of its own ter- 
ritory, if they arc held to be unconstitutional and unjust. 

The entire doctrine of Nullification is comprised in a sen- 
tence uttered by Vice-President Calhoun, the head of that 
party in the South, before the Senate of the United States, in 
the year 1833: "The Constitution is a compact to which the 
States were parties in their sovereign capacity: now, whene\'er 
a compact is entered into by parlies which acknowledge no 
tribunal above their authority to decide in the last resort, each 
Vol- 1.-37 
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cf cnem has a rtgfet to psigc for dadf in re£xciaQ to die natore, 
fxTfrr . and otlxgxaccs oc tix iaauumgri c.'' It s eridem that 
a iimilar <2cccrTije tiestrun tbe tctt bass of tbe Fedoal Coo- 
sta a ti oQ, and brings bade all die crOs <rf tbe old o w fcd B r alioo, 
irom vhich the Americaris were sapposed to bxvc had a safe 
dgiTTciacce. 

\\~ben Sooth CaPDlina p et Lci c J that Congress tnmed a deaf 
ear to its rensjcstrances. it threatened to apptr *hf doctrine 
of nallincacson to the federal tariff bilL Qx^rcss persisted 
in its former syaem; and at length the storm faroicc out. In 
the cocrse of 1852 the citizens of South Carolina,* named a 
napmrat C omenti oo, to consult ttpoo the extiacnrdmarT meas- 
nres which they were called opoa to take; and oo Xo*eiiiber 
a^th of tbe same rear this Cooventkn promnlgattd a law, tm- 
der the form of a decree, which aminllcd tbe federal law of 
the tariff, forbade the levy of the imposts which that law com- 
mands, and refused to recognize the appeal wfaicfa m^fat be 
nude to the federal cocrts of law.r This decree was oolj to be 
pet in executioo in the ensoing month of Fefamary. and it vas 
intimated, that if Congress modi6ed tbe tariff before that 
period, Sotith Carolina might be induced to proceed do fortber 
with her menaces: and a vague desire was aftcrwanls ex- 
pressed of snbmittirtg the question to an extraordinary as- 
sen:b!v of all the o jr. federate States. 

In the rr.eantirr.e South Carolina armed her militia, and pre- 
parc'i for war. But Congress, which had slighted its sup- 
pliar.'. 5-.:b;ec:s. listened to their complaints as soon as they were 
found to have taken up arms.^ A law was passed, by which 

.- ~!i: -.'. t; MT. :-^ rna^Trity of the Hsa ieeiarM tliat she acksowlcden no 

pe^pe: f'?r t\t ci3oo*j;e pairr, calTcd tnbnoal npaa ranh abOTc her aothoritr. 

the I a. ■-•a ;;ar-.T. il»aii f:rtned a *«t Sfce has icJerii entered inti a solemn 

jtr :ai ir-l »ct;»e Q-nortr. Canlioa compact of co:oo with th* other States: 

cu' :?n'i.i; aboi;t ir '»o e^ecton: jo.odo but ihe dedac-J^ aniJ will exercise the 

wrre -.r. fiver of nsllicatioo. ud 17,000 riicfct of priTt;^* her own eonslroctioa 

C-7. tei 13 :t. up<:n it; itiJ when this compaet is tio- 

:'Z' i :'f';rte »ii fr^^e'ic'? bi a re- laled by her sister States, and by the 

p-.r; --i the C'TaiTnirtee by ■hich it wis GoTemneti; »h:ch they have created, 

r-i — ri. c-T!Ti:n;2J the esplanation of she is determined to «T*il herself of Ih* 

il-e rr. -:;vei asJ ■object of the law. The oa-ioestioDable right of iudg-.ng whj! 

f !' ••■;!; r4i«ic- 7tc-=rs in it, ?. it: — is the extent o( the infrvction. and what 

" \\ hes the nzhti reserved bT ike Con* arc the meuorta best fitted to oblaia 

*•••-;•■ r. r? ;he ^iiif erect Sti'-es are de- ju»t-ce." 

ltb«r^te'•■ vio:a:cH. it is the d'^y and the d C^jngTCis was finally decided to take 

til'-; of t-:«e Stares to inccHrre. in t^is step bv the conduct of the powerfnl 

order to check the oroarress cf the eril : State of Vtrginia. whose lerislaturc 
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the tariff duties were to be progressively reduced for ten years, 
until ihcy were brouglit so low as not to exceed the amount 
of supplies necessary to the Governments Thus Congress 
completely abandoned the principle of the tariflf; and substi- 
tuted a mere fiscal impost to a system of protective duties/ 
The Government of the Union, in order to conceal its defeat, 
had recourse to an expedient which is very much in vogue with 
feeble g'ovemmcnts. It yielded the point dc facia, but it re- 
mained inflexible upon the principles in question; and whilst 
Congress was altering the tariff law, it passed another bill, by 
which the President was invested with extraordinary powers, 
enabling him to overcome by force a resistance which was 
then no longer to be apprehended. 

But South Carolina did not consent to leave the Union in 
the enjoyment of these scanty trophies of success: the same 
national Convention which had annulled the tariff bill, met 
again, and accepted the proffered concession; but at the same 
time it declared its unabated perseverance in the doctrine of 
Nullification: and to prove wliat it said, it annulled the law 
investing the President with extraordinary powers, although 
it was very certain that the ctatiscs of tliat law would never be 
carried into effect. 

Almost all the controversies of which I have been speaking 
have taken place under the Presidency of General Jackson; 
and it catuiot be denied that in tlie question of the tariff he 
has supported the claims of the Union with vigor and with skill. 
I am. however, of opinion that the conduct of the individual 
who now represents the Federal Government may be reckoned 
as one of the dangers which threaten its continuance. 

Some persons in Europe have formed an opinion of the pos- 
sible influence of General Jackson upon the affairs of his coun- 
try, which appears highly extravagant to those who have seen 
more of the subject. We have Iwen told that General Jackson 
has won sundry battles, that he is an energetic man, prone by 
nature and by habit to the use of force, covetous of power, and 
a despot by taste. All this may perhaps be true; but the in- 
ferences which have been rlrawn from these truths are exceed- 
ingly erroneous. It has been imagined that General Jackson 
is bent on establishing a dictatorship in America, on introdtic- 

r ThU Uw wii paucil on Xlirch i, Clav, »ni it pBtted in (our tltri throvih 
I- boin Houin (il Cua%m* fcj »b lot- 
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liberties. Bol in AMcnci the taae far 
aad the ace far imb o£ this load, is out yA canei if Gaeni 
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tfcia OMaacr, he wooU mhSBUj have farieitod his poBdcal sta- 
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ao in|«adatt as to make as^ sach attest. 

Far fran wishaig to extend the wderal power, the nctt* 
dent h el oo g s to the party which b dcMiuus of limiti ng that 
power to the bare aad precise letter oi the Co natituti on, and 
which Bevcr puis a awstmcnoa npoo that act favotahlc to the 
GoffcnmeoC of the Union; far from atantfi^ forth as the 
cham pio n of centnluation. General Jachaoo is the agctt of all 
the jeabosies of the Scales; and be was placed in the lofir 
station he ocoi p i ts by die laMJons of the people which are mott 
apposed to the central Gorennnent. It is by pct pet na lly fial- 
lering thew passiom that he naintatns his statioa and bis 
p op ular i tj . GoKral Jadcaoo is the slave of the majorvtr: be 
yidds to its wishes. lU p rope nsiti es, and its demands; say 
rather, that be anticipMes and forestalls them. 

Whenever die goveniments of the States come into colfislon 
with dm of the Union, the President is generally the first to 
question his ovn rights: be almost always outstrips the legii- 
Uturc: and when the extent of the federal power is contro- 
verted, he takes part, as it were, a^nst himself; he conceals 
hu official interests, and extinguishes his own natural inclina* 
tions. Not indeed that be is naturally weak or hostile to the 
Union ; for when the majority decided agrjinst the claims of the 
partisans of nullification, he put himself at its head, asserted th« 
doctrines which the nation held distinctly and energetically, 
and was the &rst to recomniend forcible measures : but General 
Jackson a{^)ears to roe, if I may use the American expressions, 
to be a Federalist by taste, and a Republican by calculation. 

General Jackson stoops to gain the fav(>r of the majoriiy. 
but when be feels that his popularity is secure, he overthrows 
all obstacles tn the pursuit of the objects which the commu- 
nity approves, or of those which it does not look upon with a 
jealous e>T. He is supported by a power with which bis pre- 
decessors were unacquatnted ; and he tramples on his per- 
sonal enemies whenever ihey crass his path with a facility 
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■which no former PrcsiJtnt ever enjoyed ; he takes upon himself 
the responsibility of measures which no one before him would 
have ventured to attempt : he even treats the national repre- 
sentatives with disdain approaching to insult; he puts his veto 
ui)On the laws of Congress, and frequently neglects to reply 
to that powerful body. He is a favorite who sometimes treats 
his master roughly. The power of General Jackson perpetual- 
ly increases ; but that of the President declines ; in his hands the 
Federal Government is strong, but it wilt pass enfeebled into 
the hands of his successor. 

I am strangely mistaken if the Federal Government of the 
United States be not constantly losing strength, retiring grad- 
ually from public affairs, and narrowing its circle of action 
more and more. It is naturally feeble, but it now abandons 
even its pretensions to strength. On the other hand, I thought 
that I remarked a more lively sense of independence, and a 
more decided attachment to provincial government in the 
States. The Union is to subsist, but to subsist as a shadow; 
it is to be strong in certain cases, and weak in all others; in 
time of warfare, it is to be able to concentrate all the forces of 
the nation and all the resources of the country in its hands ; and 
in time of peace its existence is to be scarcely perceptible: a» 
if this alternate debility and vigor were natural or possible. 

I do not foresee anything for the present which may be able 
to check this general impulse of public opinion ; the causes in 
whicli it originated do not cease to operate with the same effect. 
The change will therefore go on, and it may be predicted 
that, unless some extraordinary event occurs, the Government 
of the Union will grow weaker and weaker every day. 

I think, however, that the period is still remote at which the 
federal power wilt be entirely extinguished by its inability to 
protect itself and to maintain peace in the country. The Union 
is sanctioned by the manners and desires of the people; its re- 
sults are palpable, its benefits visible. When it is perceived 
that the weakness of the Federal Government compromises the 
existence of the Union, I do not doubt that a reaction will take 
place with a view to increase its strength. 

The Government of the United States is. of all the federal 
governments which have hitherto been estabhshed. the one 
which is most naturally destined to act. As long as it is only 
indirectly assailed by the interpretation of its laws, and as 
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ioac at its to h rt a iK-c is oot sciiotuly altered, a change of opts- 
ioa. an mteraal crisis, or a war. may nston all the vigor whidi 
h rcqaires. The point which I have beeo most amioos to put in 
a dear light is simply this : Many people. c^wciaDy in France. 
u aag in g that a fhang * in fiprninti ii go ii ig on in tiie United 
Stales, which is favorable to a centralization of power in the 
hands ol the President and the Congress. I bold that a con- 
trary tendency may distinctly be observed. So tar is the Fed- 
eral Government frum acquiring strength, and from threaten- 
ing the sovereignty of the States, as it grows older, that 1 main- 
tain it to be growing weaker and weaker, and that the sov- 
ereignty' of the Union alone is in danger. Such are the facts 
which the present time discloses. The future conceals the Bnal 
result of this tendency, and the events which may check, retard, 
or accelerate the changes I have described ; but I do not affect 
to be able to remove the veil which hides them from our si^t 



Or THE REPt^UCAN iNSTrTVTIOICS OF THE UXlTEB STATES, 

AND What Theib Chances of Duration Are 

The Uoioo is sccidcntal^Thc RrpuUJcan institutions have more pros- 
pect of pennanencc — A republic lor the present the natural state ol 
the Aiigh>-Aineriicans — ResKia of this — In order to destroy it. iQ 
the laws mast be changed at ibc same lime, and a great altcratioa 
take place in manners — Difficnlties experienced by the Americans in 
creating an aristocracy. 

The dismemberment of the Union, by the introduction of 
war into the heart of those States which are now confederate, 
with standing armies, a dictatorship, and a heavy taxation, 
might, eventually, compromise the fate of the republican in- 
slitutions. But we ought nol to confound the future prospects 
of the republic with those of the Union. The Union is an ac- 
cident, which will only last as long as circumstances arc favor- 
able to its existence; but a republican form of govcmmmt 
seems to me to be the natural state of the Americans; which 
nothing but the continued action of hostile causes, always act- 
ing in the same direction, could change into a monarchy. The 
Union exists principally in the law which formed it ; one revo- 
lution, one change in public opinion, might destroy it forever; 
but the republic has a much deeper foundation to rest upon. 

What is understood by a republican government in the 
United States is the slow and quiet action of society upon itself. 
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'tt is a regular state of things really founded upon the enhghl- 
encd will of the people. It is a conciliatory government under 
which resolutions arc allowed time to ripen ; and in which they 

■arc deliberately discussed, and executed with mature judgment. 
iThe republicans in the United States set a high value upon 
morality, respect religious belief, and acknowledge the exist- 
ence of rights. They profess to think that a people ought to be 
^nnoral, religious, and temperate, in proportion as it is free. 
I What is called the republic in the United States, is the tranquil 
rule of the majority, which, after having had time to examine 
itself, and to give proof of its existence, is the common source 

I of all the powers of the State. But the power of the majority 
is not of itself unlimited. In the moral world humanity, jus- 
tice, and reason enjoy an undisputed supremacy ; in the politi- 
cal world vested rights are treated with no le&A tlefercnce. The 
majority recognizes these two barriers ; and if it now and then 
overstep them, it is because, like individuals, it has passions, 
and, like them, it is prone to do what Is wrong, whilst it discerns 
what is right. 

fcBut the demagogues of Europe have made strange dis- 
verics. A republic is not. according to tliem, the rule of 
c majority, as has hitherto been thought, but the rule of 
inose who arc strenuous partisans of the majority. It is not 
the people who preponderates in this kind of government, 
Hbut those who are best versed in the good qualities of the 
people. A happy ilistinclinn, which allows men to act in 
the name of nations without consulting them, and to claim 
their gratitude whilst their rights are spurned. A republican 
government, moreover, is the only one which claims the 
right of doing whatever it chooses, and despising what men 
have hitherto respected, from the highest moral obligations Jo 
the vulgar rules of common-sense. It had been supposed, until 
our time, that despotism was odious, under whatever form it 
appeared. But it is a discovery of modern days that there are 
such things as legitimate tyranny and holy injustice, provided 
they arc exercised in the name of the people. 

The ideas which the Americans have adopted respecting the 
republican form of government, render it easy for them to live 
under it, and insure its duration. Tf, in their country, this form 
he often practically had. at least it is theoretically good; and, in 
the end, the people alway.'i acts in conformity to it. 
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It was impossible at tbe foundation oi the States, and it 
would still be difficult, to establisli a central administration in 
America. The inhabitants are dispersed over too great a space, 
and separated by too many natural obstacles, ior one man to 
undertake to direct the details of their existence. America U 
therefore pre-eminently the country of provincial and municipal 
government. To this cause, which was plainly felt by all tbe 
Europeans of the New World, the Anglo-Anicricans added 
several others peculiar to themselves. 

At the lime of the settlement of the North American colonies, 
municipal liberty had already penetrated into the laws as well 
as the manners of the English ; and the emigrants adopted it, 
not only as a necessary thing, but as a benefit which they knewr 
how to appreciate. We liave already seen the manner in which 
the colonies were founded: every province, and almost every 
district, was peopled separately by men who were strangers to 
each oilier, or who associated with very difTereni puqtoses. 
The English settlers in the United States, thcrefure, early per- 
ceived tliat they were divided into a great number of small and 
distinct communities which belonged to no common centre; 
and that it was needful for each of these little communities to 
take care of its own affairs, since there did not appear to be any 
central authority which was naturally bound and easily enabled 
to provide for them. Thus, the nature of the country, the man- 
ner in which tlic British colonies were founded, the habits of 
the first emigrants, in short everything, united to promote, in 
an extraordinary degree, municipal and provincial liberties. 

In the United States, therefore, the mass of the institutions 
of the country is essentially republican ; and In order perma- 
nently to destroy the laws which form the basis of the republic, 
it would be necessary to abolish all Ibc laws at once. At the 
present day it would be even more difiicuU for a party to succeed 
in founding a monarchy in the United States than for a set of 
men to proclaim that France should henceforward be a republic. 
Royalty would not find a system of legislation prepared for it be- 
forehand ; and a monarchy would then exist, really surrounded 
by republican institutions. The monarchical principle would 
likewise have great difficulty in penetrating into the manners of 
the .Americans. 

In the United States, the sovereignty of the people is not an 
isolated doctrine bearing no relation to the prevailing manners 
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and ideas of the people : it may. on the contrar)', be regarded 
as the last link of a chain of opinions which binds the whole 
Anglo-American world. That Providence has given to every 
human being the degree of reason necessary to direct himself 
in the affairs which interest him exclusively — such is the grand 
maxim upon which civil and political society rests in the United 
States. The father of a family applies it to his children ; the 
master to his servants ; the township to its officers ; the province 
to its townships; the State to the provinces; the Union to tlie 
States; and when extended to the nation, it becomes the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people. 

K Thus, in the United States, the fundamental principle of the 

"repubhc is the same which governs the greater part of human 
actions; republican notions insinuate themselves into all the 
ideas, opinions, and habils of the Americans, whilst they are 
formerly recognized by the legislation : and before this legisla- 
tion can be altered the whole community must undergo very 
serious changes. In the United States, even the religion of 
most of the citizens is republican, since it submits the truths of 
the other world to private judgment: as in polilics the care of its 
temporal interests is abandoned to the good sense of the people. 
Thus every man is aliuwed freely to take that road which he 
thinks will lead him to heaven; just as the law permits every 
citizen to have the right of choosing his government. 

■ It is evident that nothing but a long series of events, all hav- 
ing the same tendency, can substitute for this combination of 
laws, opinions, and manners, a mass of opposite opinions, man- 

Hbers. and laws. 

If republican principles are to perish in America, they can 
only yield after a lahorious social process, often interrupted. 
and as often resumed ; they will have many apparent revivals, 
and will not become totally extinct until an entirely new people 
shall have succeeded to that which now exists. Now, it must 
be admitted that there is no symptom or presage of the approach 
of such a revolution. There is nothing more striking to a per- 
son newly arrived in the United States, than the kind of tumultu- 
ous agitalion in which he finds political society. The laws are 
incessantly changing, and at first sight it seems impossible that 

Hb people so variable in its desire.t should avoid adopting, within 
a short space of time, a completely new form of government 
Such apprehensions are, however^ premature; the instability 
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which affects political institutions is of two kinds, which ought 
not to be confounded: the 6r$t. which modifies secondary laws, 
is not incompatible with a very settled state of society ; tiie other 
shakes the very foundations of the Constitution, and attacks 
the fundamental principles of legislation ; this species of insta- 
bilily is always followed by troubles and revolutions, and the 
nation which suffers under it is in a State of violeni transition. 

Experience shows that these two kinds of Ic^slaiive insta- 
bility have no necessary connection ; for they have been found 
united or separate, according to times and circumstances. The 
first is common in the United States, but not the second ; the 
Americans often change their laws, but the foundation uf the 
Constitution is respected. 

In our days the republican principle rules in America, as the 
monarchical principle did in France under Louis XIV. The 
French of that period were not only friends of the monarchy, 
but they thought it impossible to put anything in its place ; they 
received it as we receive the rays of the sun and the return of 
the seasons. Amongst them the royal power had neither ad- 
vocates nor opponents. In like manner does the repubhcan 
government exist in America, without contention or opposition : 
without proofs and arguments, by a tacit agreement, a sort of 
consensus uniz'ersalis. It is, however, my opinion that by 
changing their administrative forms as often as they do. the 
inhabitants of the United States compromise the future stability 
of their government. 

It may be apprehended that men, perpetually thwarted in 
their designs by the mutability of the legislation, will Icarn to 
look upon republican institutions as an inconvenient form of 
society; the evil resulting from the instability of the secondary 
enactments might then raise a doubt as to the nature of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, and indirectly bring 
about a revolution ; but this epoch is still very remote. 

It may, however, be foreseen even now, that when the Ameri- 
cans lose their republican institutions they will speedily arrive 
at a despotic government, without a long interval of limitedj 
monarchy. Montesquieu remarked, that notliing is more ab-^ 
solute than the authority of a prince who immediately succeeds 
a republic, since the powers which had fcarles<ily been intrusted 
to an elected magistrate are then transferred to a hereditary 
sovereign. This is true in general, but it is more peculiarly 
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applicable to a democraiic republic. In the United States, the 
magistrates are not elected by a particular class of citizens, but 
by the majority of tlic nation ; they are the immediate repre- 
sentatives oi the passions of the niuhitudc ; and as they are 
wholly dependent vipon its pleasure, they excite neither haired 
nor fear: hence, as I have already shown, very little care has 
been taken to bmit their influence, and they arc Icfi in posses- 
sion of a vast deal of arbitrary power. This state of things has 
engendered habits which would outlive itself ; the American 
magistrate would retain his power, but he would cease to be 
responsible for the exercise of it ; and it is impossible to say 
what bounds could then be set to tyranny. 

Some of our European politicians expect to see an aristocracy 
arise in America, and they already predict the exact period at 
which it wil! be able to assume tlie reins of government. I have 
previously observed, and I repeal my assertion, that the present 
tendency of American society appears to me to become more 
and more democratic. Nevertheless. I do not assert that the 
Americans will not. at some future time, restrict the circle of 
political rights in their country, or confiscate those rights to 
the advantage of a single individual; but I cannot imagine that 
they will ever besiow the exclusive exercise of them upon a 
privileged class of citizens, or, in other words, that they will 
ever found an aristocracy. 

An aristocratic body is composed of a certain number o! citi- 
zens who, without being very far removed from the mass of the 
people, are. nevertheless, permanently stationed above it : a 
body which it is eaisy to touch and difficult to strike ; with which 
the people are in daily contact, but with which Ihcy can never 
combine. Nothing can be imagined more contrary to nature 
and to the secret propensities of the human heart than a sub- 
jection of this kind : and men who are left to follow their own 
bent will always prefer the arbitrary power of a khig to the regu- 
lar administration of an aristocracy. Aristocratic institutions 
cannot subsist without laying down the inequality of men as a 
fundamental principle, as a part and parcel of the legislation. 
affecting the condition of the human family as much as it aflects 
that of society; but these are things so repugnant to natural 
equity that they can only be extorted from men by constraint. 

I do not think a single people can he quoted, since human 
society began to exist, which has, by its own free will and by 
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its 0H11 exertions, created an aristocracy mHthin its own bosom. 
All the aristocracies of (he Middle Ages were founded by mili- 
tary conquest ; the conqueror was the noble, the vanquished be- 
came the serf. Incquahcy was then tmpo&e<l by force ; and after 
it had been introduced into the mancrs of the country it main- 
tained in own authority, and was sanctioned by the legislation. 
Communities have existed which were aristocratic from iheir 
earliest origin, owing to circamstances anterior to that e>-ent, 
and which became more democratic in each succecdin^^ ai^c. 
Such was the destiny of the Romans, and of the barbarians after 
them. But a people, having taken its rise in civilization and 
democracy, which should gradually establish an inequality of 
conditions, until it arrived at inviolable privileges and exclusive 
castes, would be a novelty in the world ; and nothing intimates 
that America is likely to furnish so singular an example. 



Refi^ction on tbb Causes of tbe Comuercial PmsPERmr 
OF THE United States 

The Americans drstincd by Nature to be a great maritinic peopilc 
Extent of their co;ist« — Depth of their ports — Size of their rivers — 
The commercial superiority of the Anglo-.^mcricans less sttribuuble, 
however, to physical circuraktances than to moral and intellectual 
causci^-Reason of this opinion— future destiny of the Anglo- Ameri- 
cans as a commercial nation — The dissolution of the Union would 
not check the maritime vigor of the Stales — Reason of this — An^o- 
Amcricans will naturally stipply the wants of the inhabitants of 
South America— They will become, like the English, the facton of 
a great portion of the world. 

The coast of the United Stales, from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Sabine River in llie Gulf of Mexico, is more than two thousand 
miles in extent. These shores form an unbroken line, and they 
arc all subject to the same government. No nation in the world 
possesses vaster, deeper, or more secure ports for shipping 
than the Americans. 

The inhabitants of the United States constitute a great civil- 
ized people, which fortune has placed in the midst of an unculti- 
vated country at a distance of three thousand miles from the 
central point of cinlization. America consequently stands in 
daily need of European trade. The Americans will, no doubt, 
ultimately succeed in producing or manufacturing at home 
most ol the articles which they require ; but the two continenis 
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can never be independent of each other, so tiumerotis arc the 
natural tics which exist between their wants, their ideas, their 
habits, and their manners. 

The Union produces j)cculiar commodities which arc now 
become necessary to us, but which cannot be cultivated, or can 
only be raised at an enormous expense, upon the soil of Europe. 
The Americans only consume a small portion of this produce, 
and they arc willing to sell us the rest. Europe is therefore the 
market of America, as America is the market of Europe ; and 
maritime commerce is no less necessary to enable tlie inhab- 
itants of the United States to transport their raw materials to 
the ports of Europe, than it is lo enable us lo supply them with 
our manufactured produce. The United States were therefore 
necessarily reduced to the alternative of increasing the business 
of other maritime nations to a great extent, if they had them- 
selves declined to enter into commerce, as the Spaniards of 
Mexico have hitherto done : or, in the second place, of bccom- 

ijng one of the first trading powers of the globe. 

The Anglo- -Americans have always displayed a very decided 

'taste for the sea. The Declaration of Independence broke the 
commercial restrictions which united iheni to England, and 
gave a fresh and powerful stimulus to their maritime genius. 
Ever since that time, the shipping of the Union has increased 
in almost the same rapid proportion as the number of its in- 
habitants. The Americans themselves now transport to their 
own shores nine-tenths of the European produce which they 
consume.£ And they also bring three-quarters of the exports 
of the New World to the European consumer.* The ships of 
the United States fill the docks of Havre and of Liverpool ; 
whilst the number of English and French vessels which are to 
be seen at New York is comparatively small.' 



f The tiUil viJii* rt( Bond! imporleil 
durin; the year whioh enil^d on Septem- 
ber 30. iVjt^, VMti^ liai.i jo.^ifr, 11k vaIup 

d ibc cttBOCH cf (oreitcn ve»»el» (iii noi 
amoitnt to l1a.Tj1.030, at about one- 
tenth of the ciiim lum. 

* Tlic inUtr o( ipMif!* espftrtrd during; 
the Mnie year imotinled to fA7><7^.9U: 
the vslur (il Kiiii'ii rsporled by loreieA 

TC«t*l( amowfiird lo (ii.ojC.iftj, or abaui 
one qu«rtrr fi( Ihe whole *um. (Will- 
Umii't •■ ReKiuMT." iftjj, p. w*-) . 

iTh*' tontnge of llic vclSfl* whirh 
entered ill ibe portt of th* Union in the 
year* i.l.ij, iftjo, and 18.11. amoiinltd lo 
1.3W.Ttfl ion*, of which $m,V t°n» "ere 
torciim vn»cl*: Ihev Kond. Iherelore. lo 
the American resjcls in a ratio of stioui 

~ lo loa (" Nmiutial Calendar," i8u, 



p. JD4.) Tlie tonnsrc ot the Enstiili 

renseU which entered the potti of Lon* 

don, Livcniaol, and Hull, m the yor* 

■S.», i^jtf, and iHj:. aiD'Hintrd lo |4j.Ri]ci 

Ions. I'he (oreien vessel* which entered 
the (acne poiti duritiK the Mme yean 
amounted to i5S,4Ji lent- The ratio be- 
tween itiem was. ihetefoie. ahntic j6 lo 

loo. (" Companion to the .\lmanac," 
■tSj^, p, t6q.) Iti the year iPjj tNe ratw) 
between Ihe Icretirn anil HrHiih thipi 
which entered Ihr [iijrtB nf (treat Untsin 

wait S9 to 100^ [TheM -iitetRcntt rclaie 
to a condition of aTiii* which ha* 
ecaRcd to exitt; the CJvil War and the 
heavy taxation of the United Slate* en- 
tirely kliered the trade knd uvjgaiioo 
ot the country.) 
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Tlmt. not oolf docs the Amcncaa mcrdaat boe the 
DtaoB d his ovo muHtij i mju , btf ht eves w^yuil* tlat oi tat' 
c%B anioai in tfadr own ports mtfa snocess. Tliis t» rm&jr 
miiiii iua fajr the fact that ibc ressds o4 the Uucd Som as 
ODH the Mas xt a efa op cr nte than any other vcaadiB oi the 
world. As kx^ u Ibc P crc aB tfle tfi^pmg ol the United 
States preserves this superiority, it «3I not oolj retain vhat it 
has acquired* but ii wiD constantly increase in prxis p et ity . 

It is difficnh to say for what reaaoa iJm AmcricaBS can trade 
at a lower rate than other nations: and one sat first led to 
attribute this dmnnstance to the physical or nataral adraa- 
tagcs wliicfa are within their reach; but this sn^iposittan is 
nneoos. The Anierican Tcsack cost ahnoct as tondi to 
as our own ; i they arc not better built, and they generally last 
for a shorter time. The pay of the American sador is more ooo- 
tiderable than the pay on board European ships; winch b 
prored by the great number of Europeans who are to be met 
with in the merchant ressels of the United States. Bat I am 
of opittioa that the true cause of their superiortty must not be 
sought for b physical advantages, bat that it is wholly attribot- 
able to their moral and intellectual qualities. 

The following comparison wiD illustrate my meaning. I>or- 
ing the campaigns of the RcTroluiion the French introduced a 
new system of tactics into the art of war, which perplexed the 
oldest generals, and very oeatly destroyed the most ancient 
monarchies in Europe. They undertook (what had never before 
been attempted) to make shift without a number of things which 
had always been held to be indispensable in warfare; they re- 
quired novel exertions on the part of their troops which no civ- 
ilized nations had ever thought of ; they achieved great actions 
in an incredibly short space of time : and they risked human life 
without hesitation to obt^n the object in view. The French 
had less money and fewer men than their enemies : their re- 
sources were infinitely inferior; nevertbdess they were con- 
stantly victoriotis, until their adversaries diose to imitate their 
example. 

The Americans have introduced a similar system into their 
commercial speculations; and they do for cheapness what llie 
French did for conquest. The European sailor navigates with 

f M*imal* arc imrnllr n<*Un*- Tttftt, bvt tbc ptice of bbor b waA 
kw exp«AH*« is Asitnn tksa is Eii- taifhcr. 
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prudence ; he only sets sail when the weather is favorable ; if an 
unforeseen accident befaits him, lie puis into port ; at night he 
furls a portion of his canvas ; and when the whitening billows 
mtimate the vicinity of land, he checks his way, and takes an 
ohscrvaiion of the sun. But the American neglects these pre- 
cautions and braves these dangers. He weighs anchor in the 
midst of tempestuous gales ; by night and by day he spreads his 
sheets to the wind ; he repairs as he goes along such damage as 
his vessel may have sustained from the storm ; and when he at 
last approaches the term of his voyage, he darts onward to the 
shore as if he already descried a port. The Americans are often 
shipwrecked, but no trader crosses the seas so rapidly. And 
as they perform the same distance in a shorter time, they can 
perform it at a cheaper rate. 

The European touches several times at different ports in the 
course of a long voyage ; he loses a good deal of precious time 
in making the harbor, or in waiting for a favorable wind to 
leave it; and he pays daily dues to be allowed to remain there. 
The American starts from Boston to go to purchase tea in 
China: he arrives at Canton, slays there a few days, and then 
rctnrns. In less than two years he has sailed as far as the entire 
circumference of the globe, and he has seen land but once. It 
is true that during a voyage of eight or ten months he has drunk 
brackish water and lived upon sah meat ; that he has been in a 
continual contest with the sea, with disease, and with a tedious 
existence ; but upon his return he can sell a pound of his tea for 
a half-penny less than the English mercliant, and his purpose is 
accomplished. 

I cannot better explain my meaning than by saying that the 
Americans affect a sort of heroism in their manner of trading. 
Hut the European merchant will always find it very difficult to 
imitate his American competitor, who, in adopting the system 
which I have just described, follows not only a calculation of his 
gain, but an impulse of his nature. 

The inhabitants of the United States are subject to all the 
wants and all the desires which result from an advanced stage 
of civilization ; but as they are not surrounded by a community 
admirably adapted. like that of Europe, to satisfy their wants, 
they arc often obliged to procure for themselves the various 
articles which education and habit have rendered necessaries. 
In America it sometimes happens that the same individual tills 
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Uen are to be met with «fao hai 
been larrUters, {amicrs iperd iao ts, mfo i ileis oC Ibc gospd. 
and physicsanft. If the Amencan be lesi periect in cacb cnft 
than the E m o pe aa , at least dierc is s c a red y ai^ trade with 
wfitch be b uttoljr nnacqaauilcd. Hisca{iacicyisnaR;eoei^ 
and tbe drde oi his tnteUigence is enlarged. 

The iDhabitaots of the United States are never fettered br 
the axioms <A their profeuton ; they escape fnxa all tbc pre* 
ludices of thetr present station ; ibey are not more attached to 
one line of operation than to another ; they are not more prooe 
to employ an old metiiod than a new one : they have no rooted 
halMts. and they easily shake off the influence which the habits 
of other nations fnig:ht exercise upon their minds from a con- 
viction that their country is unlike any other, and that its situi- 
tion is without a precedent in the world. America is a land of 
wonders, in which everything is in constant motion, and every 
movement seems an improvement. The idea of novehy is there 
indissolubly connected «-ith the idea of amelioration. No nat- 
ural tKHindary seems to be set to the efforts of man ; and what 
is not yet done is only what he has not yet attempted to do. 

This perpetual change wliich goes on in the United States, 
these frequent vicissitudes of fortune, accompanied by snch un- 
foreseen fluctuations in private and in public wealtli. serve to 
keep the mind.* of the citizens in a perpetual state of feverish 
agitation, which admirably invigorates their exertions, and 
keeps ihem in a state of excitement above (he ordinary level of 
mankind. The whole life of an American is passed like a game 
of chance, a revolutionary crisis, or a battle. As the same 
causes arc continually in operation throughout the country. 
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they ultimately impart an irresistible impulse to the national 
character. The American, taken as a cliancc specimen of his 
countrymen, must then be a man of singular warmth in his de- 
sires, enterprising, fond of adventure, and, above all, oE innova- 
tion. The same bent is manifest in all that he does ; he intro- 
duces it into bis political laws^ his religious doctrines, his 
theories of social economy, and his domestic occupations; he 
bears it with him in the deptlis of t!ic backwoods, as welt as in 
the busincMof tliccity. It is tbis same passion, applied to mari- 
time commerce, which makes him ilie cheapest and the quickest 
trader in Ihe world. 

As long as the sailors of the United States retain these in- 
spiriting advantages, and the practical superiority which they 
derive from them, they will not only continue to supply the 
wants of the producers and consumers of their own country, 
but they will tend more and more to become, like the English. 
the factors of all other peoples.* This prediction has already 
begun to be realized ; we perceive that the American traders 
are introducing themselves as intermediate agents in the com- 
merce of several Ruropean nations;' and America will offer a 
still wider field to their enterprise. 

The great colonies which were founded in South America by 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese have since become empires. 
Civil war and oppression now lay waste those extensive region*. 
Population does noi increase, and the thinly scattered inhab- 
itants are too much absorbed in the cares of self-defense even 
to attempt any ainetioration of their condition. Sucli, however, 
will not always be the case. Europe has succeeded by her own 
efforts in piercing the gloom of the Middle Ages ; South Amer- 
ica has the same Christian laws and Christian manners as we 
have; she contains all the germs of civilization which have 
grown amidst Ihe nations of Europe or their oflFscts, added to 
the advantages to be derived from our example: why then 
should she always remain uncivilized ? It is clear that the ques- 
tion is simply one of time; at some future period, which may 
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be more or less remote, the tnhabituits of South America wiU 
constitute flourishini: and enlightened nations. 

But when the Spaniards and Portuguese of Sonth Amcriea 
begin to feci the wants cunimun to all civilized nations, ihcjr 
will still be unable to satisfy those wants for themselves : as 
the youngest children of civihzation. they must perforce admit 
the superiority of their elder brethren. They will be agricul- 
turists long before they succeed in manufactures or commerce, 
and they will require the mediation of strangers to exchange 
their produce t)cyond seas for those articles for which a de- 
mand will begin to be felt. 

It is unquestionable that the Americans of the North will one 
day supply the wants of the Americans of the South. Nature 
has placed them in contiguity, and has furnished the former 
with every means of knowing and appreciating tliose demands. 
of establishing a permanent connection with those States, and 
of gradually filling their markets. The merchants of the United 
States could only forfeit these natural advantages if he were 
very inferior to the merchant of Europe ; to whom he is, on the 
contrary, superior in several respects. The Americans of tlie 
United States already exercise a ver>' considerable moral in- 
fluence upon all the peoples of the New World. Tlicy are the 
source of intelligence, and all the nations which inhabit the 
same continent arc already accustomed to consider tliem as the 
most enlightened, the most powerful, and the most wealthy 
tnembers of the great American family. All eyes are therefore 
turned towards the Union ; and the States of which that body is 
composed are the models which the other communities tr>' to 
imitate to the best of their power ; it is from the United States 
that they borrow their political principles and their tews. 

The Americans of the United States stand in precisely the 
same position with regard to the peoples of South America as 
their fathers, the English, occupy with regard to the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and all those nations of Europe 
which receive their articles of daily consumption from England, 
because they are less advanced in civilization and trade. Eng- 
land is at this time the natural emporium of almost all the 
nations which are within its reach ; the American Union 
will perform the same part in the other hemisphere ; and eveir 
community which is founded, or which prospers in the Nevr 
Torld, is founded and prospers to the advantage of the Anglo- 
ericans. 
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If the Union were to be dissolved, the commerce of the Slates 
which now compose it would undoubtedly be checked for a 
lime ; hut this consequence would he less perceptible than is 
generally supposed. It is evident that, whatever may happen, 
the commercial States will remain united. They arc all con- 
tiguous to each other ; they have identically the same opinions, 
interests, and manners ; and they are alone competent to form a 
very great mariiinie power. Even if the South of the Union 
were to become independent of the North, it would still require 
the services of those States. I have already observed that the 
South is not a commercial country, and nothing intimates that 
it is likely to become so. The Americans of the South of the 
United States will therefore be obliged, for a long time to come, 
to have recourse to strangers to export their produce, and to 
supply them with the commodities which are requisite to satisfy 
their wants. Rut the Northern States arc undoubtedly able to 
act as tlieir intermediate agents cheaper than any other mer- 
chants. Tliey will therefore retain that employment, for cheap- 
ness is the sovereign law of commerce. National claims and 
national prejudices cannot resist the influence of cheapness. 
Nothing can be more virulent than the hatred which exists be- 
tween the Americans of the United Slates and the English. But 
notwithstanding these inimical feelings, the Americans derive 
the greater part of their manufactured commodities from Eng- 
land, because England supplies Ihein at a cheaper rate than 
any other nation. Thus tlie increasing prosperity of America 
turns, notwithstanditig the grudges of the Americans, to the ad- 
vantage of liritish manufactures. 

Reason shows and experience proves that no commercial 
prosperity can be durable if it cannot be united, in case of need, 
to naval force. This truth is as well understood in the United 
States as it can be anywhere else : the Americans are already 
able to make their flag respected ; in a few years they will be 
able to make it feared. I am convinced that the dismemberment 
of the Union would not have the effect of diminishing the naval 
power of the Americans, but that it would powerfully con- 
tribute to increase it. At the present time the commercial 
States arc connected with others which have not the same inter- 
ests, and which frequently yield an unwilling consent to ihc in- 
crease of a maritime power by which they are only indirectly 
benefited. If, on the contrary, the conmicrctal States of the 
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Union formed one independent nation, commerce would be- 
come the foremost of their national interests ; they would con- 
sequently be willing lo make very great sacrifices to protect 
their shipping, and nothing would prevent thcni from pursuing 
their designs upon this point. 

Nations, as welt as men, almost always betray the most 
prominent features of their future destiny in their earliest years. 
When I contemplate the ardor with which the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans prosecute commercial enterprise, the ad>-antages which be- 
friend them, and the success of their tindcrtakings. I cannot re- 
frain from believing that ihcy will one day become the first 
maritime power of the globe. They are born to rule the seas^ 
as the Romans were to conquer the world. 



CONCLUSION 

I have now nearly reached the close of my inquiry ; hitherto, 
in speaking of the future destiny of the United States, T have 
endeavored to divide my subject into distinct portions, in order 
to study each of them with more attention. My present object 
is to embrace the whole from one single point ; the remarks I 
shall make will be less detailed, but they will be more sure. I 
shall perceive each object less distinctly, but I shall descry the 
principal facts with more certainty. A traveller who has just 
left the walls of an immense city, climbs the neigliboring hill; 
as he goes farther off he loses, sight of the men wham he has so 
recently quilted; their dwellings are confused in a dense mass: 
he can no longer distinguish the public .<iquares. and he can 
scarcely trace out the great thoroughfares ; but his eye has less 
difficulty in following the boundaries of the city, and for the 
first time he sees the shape of the vast whole. Such is the future 
destiny of the British race in North America to my eye ; the de- 
tails of the stupendous picture are overhung with shade, but I 
conceive a clear idea of the entire subject. 

The territory now occupied or possessed by the United States 
of America forms about one-twentielh part of the habitable 
earth. But extensive as these confines are, it must not be sup- 
posed that the Anglo-American race will always remain with- 
in them : indeed, it has already far overstepped them. 

There was once a time at which we also might have created 
a great French nation in the American wilds, to counterbal- 
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ancc the influence of the English upon ilie destinies of the New 
World. France formerly |jossessed a territory in North Amer- 
ica, scarcely less exk-iisive than the whole of Europe. The three 
greatest rivers of thai continent then flowed within her ito- 
niinions. The Indian tribes whidi dwelt between the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence and the delta of the Mississippi were unac- 
customed to any other tongue but ours ; and all tlic European 
scttlenienls scattered over that immense region recalled the 
traditions o! our country. Louisbourg, Montmorency, Du- 
quesne, St. Louis, Vincennes, New Orleans (for such were the 
names they bore) arc words dear to France and familiar to our 
ears. 

Bui a concourse of circumstances, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate,"" have deprived us of this magnificent inheritance. 
Wherever the French settlers were numerically weak and par- 
tially established, they have disappeared : those who remain arc 
collected on a small extent of country, and are now subject to 
other laws. The 400,000 French inhabitants of Lower Canada 
constitute, at the present time, the remnant of an old nation 
lost in the midst of a new people. A foreign population is in- 
creasing around them unceasingly and on all sides, which al- 
ready penetrates amongst the ancient master.'! of the countir, 
predominates in their cities and corrupts their language. This 
population is identical with that of the United States; it is 
therefore with truth that I asserted that the British race is not 
confined within the frontiers of the Union, since it already ex- 
tends to the northeast. 

To the northwest nothing is to be met with hut a few in- 
significant Russian settlements; but to the southwest. Mexico 
presents a barrier to the Anglo-Americans. Thus, the Span- 
iards and the .\nglo-Americans arc, properly speaking, the only 
two races which divide the possession of the New World. The 
limits of separation between them have been settled hy a treaty ; 
but although the conditions of that treaty are exceedingly fav- 
orable to the Anglo-Americans, I do not doubt that they will 
shortly infringe this arrangement. Vast provinces, extending 
beyond the frontiers of the Union towards Mexico, are still 
destitute of inhabitant.';. The natives of the United States will 

m The forrtnoil M thoc drcum- tiibll of Ihinkirut Bod ^veming (or ene- 
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lorcstall the rightful occupants of these solitary regions. They 
will lake possession of ihc soil, and establish social institutions, 
so that when the legal owner arrives at length, he will find ihe 
wilderaess under cultivation, and strangers quietly settled in the 
midst uf his inheritance.t 

The lands of the New World belong to the first occupant, and 
they arc the natural reward of ihc swiftest pioneer. Even ilir 
countries which are already peopled will have some difficulty 
in securing themselves from this invasion. I have already al- 
luded lu what is taking place in the province of Texas. The 
inhabitants of the United States are perpetually migrating to 
Texas, where they purchase land ; and although they conform 
to the laws of the country, they are gradually founding the em- 
pire of their own language and tlieir own manners. The prov- 
ince of Texas is still part of the Mexican dominions, but it will 
soon contain no Mexicans ; the same thing has occurred when- 
ever the Anglo-Americans have come into contact with popula- 
tions of a different origin. 

It cannot be <leiiied thai the British race has acquired an 
amazing preponderance over all the other European races in 
the New World ; and that it is very superior to them in civiliza- 
tion, in industry, and in power. As long as it is only surrounded 
by desert or thinly peopled countries, as long as it encounters no 
dense populations upon its route, through which it cannot work 
its way, it will assuredly continue lo spread. The lines marked 
out by treaties will not stop it ; but it will everywhere transgress 
these imaginary barriers. 

The geographical position of the British race in Ihe New 
World is peculiarly favorable to its rapid increase. Above its 
northern frontiers the icy regions of the Pole extend; and a few 
degrees below its southern confines lies the burning climate of 
the Equator. The Anglo-Americans are. therefore, placed in 
the most temperate and habitable zone of the continent. 

It is generally supposed that the prodigious increase of popu- 
lation in the Unitctl States is posterior to their Declaration of 
Independence. But this is an error: the population increased 
a^ rapidly under the colonial system as it does at the present 
day; that is to say, It doubled in about twenty-two years. But 

is proportion, which is now applied to millions, was then 
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applied to thousands of inhabitants ; and the same fact which 
was scarcely noticeable a century ago, is now evident to every 
observer. 

The British subjects in Canada, who are dependent on a king, 
augment and spread almost as rapidly as tlie British settlers of 
the United States, who live under a republican Bovcrnmcnl. 
During the war of independence, which lasted eight years, the 
population continued to increase without intermission in the 
same ratio. Although powerful Indian nations allied with the 
English existed at that time upon the western frontiers, the 
emigration westward was never checked. Whilst the enemy 
laid waste the shores o( the Atlaniic, Kentucky, the western 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the States of Vermont and of Maine 
were fitting with inhabitants. Xor did the unsettled state of 
the Constitution, which succeeded the war. prevent the increase 
of the population, or stop its progress across the wilds. Thus, 
the difference of laws, the various conditions of peace and war, 
of order and of anarchy, have exercised no perceptible inrtu- 
encc upon the gradual development of the Anglo- .Americans. 
This may he readily understood ; for the fact is. that no causes 
are sufficiently general to exercise a simultaneous influence 
over the whok* of so extensive a territory. One portion of the 
country always offers a sure retreat from the calamities which 
afflict another part ; and however great may be the evil, the 
remedy which is at hand is greater still. 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the British 
race in the New World can be arrested. The dismemberment of 
the Union, and the hostilities which might ensue, the abolition 
of republican institutions, and the tyrannical government which 
might succeed it, may rciarrl this impulse, but they cannot pre- 
vent it from ultimalely fulfilling the destinies lo which that race 
is reserved. No power upon earth can close ui)on the emigrants 
that fertile wilderness which offers resources to all industry, 
and a refuge from all want. Future events, of whatever nature 
they may be. will not deprive the Americans of their climate or 
of their inland seas, of their great rivers or of their exuberant 
soil. Nor will bad laws, revolutions, and anarchy be able to 
obliterate that love of prosperity and that spirit of enterprise 
which seem to be the distinctive characteristics of their race, or 
lo extinguish that knowledge which guides them on their way. 

Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one event at least 
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is sure. At a period which uiay be said to be near (for «e are 
speaking ol the life of a nation), the Anglo- Americans viD aiooe 
cover the immense space contained between the polar regkns 
and the tropics, extending from the coasts of the Atlantic to tbc 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The territory which will probably 
be occupied by the Anglo-Americans at some future time, may 
be computed to equal three-quarters of Europe in extent.* The 
climate of the Union is upon the w^hole preferable to that of 
Europe, and it» natural advantages arc not less great ; it i* 
therefore evident that its population will at some future time be 
proportionate to our own. Europe, divided as it is between so 
many different nations, and torn as it has been by incessant 
wars and the barbarous manners of the Middle Age*, has not- 
withstanding attained a population of 410 inhabitants to the 
square league.^ What cattsc can prevent the United States 
irom having as numerous a population in time? 

Many ages must elapse before the divers offsets of the Brit- 
ish race in America cease to present the same honx^eneoos 
characteristics: and the time cannot be foreseen at which a 
permanent inequality of conditions will be established in the 
New World. Whatever differences may arise, from peace or 
from war, from freedom or oppression, from prosperity or want, 
between the destinies of the difTercnt descendants of the great 
Anglo- .American family, they will at least prcser*c an analogous 
social condition, and they will hold in common the customs and 
the opinions to which that social condition has j^ven birth. 

In the Middle Ages, the tit of religion was sufficiently power- 
ful to imbue all the different populations of Europe with the 
same civilization. The British of the New World have a thou- 
sand other reciprocal lies ; and they hve at a time when the 
tendency to equality is general amongst mankind. The Middle 
Ages were a period when everything was broken up ; when 
each people, each province, each city, and each family, had a 
strong tendency to maintain its distinct individuality. At the 
present lime an opposite tendency seems to prevail, and the 
nations seem to Ik advancing to unity. Our means of inld- 
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l^ctual intercourse unite the mosi remote parts of ihc earth ; 
and it is impossible for men to remain strangers to each other, 
or to be ignorant of the events which are taking place in any 
corner of the globe. The consequence is that there is less dif- 
ference, at the present day. between the Europeans and their 
descendants in the New World, than there was between certain 
towns in the thirteenth century which were on!y separated by a 
river. If this tendency to assimilation brings foreign nations 
closer to each other, it must d fortiori prevent the descendants 
of the same people from becoming aliens to each other. 

The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty 
millions of men will be living in North America,^ equal in con- 
dition, the progeny of one race, owing their origin to the' same 
cause, and preserving the same civilization, the same language, 
the same religion, the same habits, the same manners, and im- 
bued with the same opinions, propagated under the same forms. 
The rest is uncertain, but this is certain ; and it is a fact new to 
the world — a fact fraught with such portentous consequences 
as to baffle the efforts even of the imagination. 

There are. at ihc present time, two great nations in the world 
which seem lo tend towards the same end. although they started 
b'om difFerent points: I allude to the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans. Both of them have grown up unnoticed : and whilst the 
attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, they have sud- 
denly assumed a most prominent place amongst the nations; 
and the world learned their existence and their greatness at al- 
most the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural 
limit.s, and only to be charged with the maintenance of their 
power ; but these are still in the act of growth ; r all the others 
are stopped, or continue to advance with extreme diflficuUy; 
these are proceeding with ease and with celerity along a path 
to which the human eye can assign no term. The American 
struggles against the natural obstacles which oppose him ; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men ; the former combats the 
wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its 
weapons and its arts : the conquests of the one are therefore 
gained by the ploughshare ; those of the other by the sword. 
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The Anglo-AiiuricaD nBcs open penosal interest to 
1pBA his ends, and gives free scxipe to the tn^idded exertioas 
andoonmioa-senseaf diecitiseiis; the Russian centres all die 
autlio i Uj r ai sodcQr in a sia^ wm: die principal instroment 
oC die former is freedom ; <il Ac latter servitude. TbcirMart- 
ii^l'^point is different, and tbdr ccmrses ate not die same; yet 
each of tiiem seems to be mailKdoirt by die win o< Hearcn 
to away the destinies of half the g^obe. 
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